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OLD STAGE-COACH ROUTES IN lft36. 

[See page 21.] 
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THE INDIANA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY 

Vol. ni MARCH, 1907 No. 1 

PIONEER LIFE. 

BY BENJAMIN 5. PARKER. 

Early Mannbrs and Customs. 

The Ruffian Element; Early Fighting and Rude Amusements — C(h 
operative Tasks and Social Accompaniments; House^raising^ ^<^' 
rollings etc,; Pastimes; Pioneer Feasts; Dances and Play^Par^ 
ties of the Young People — Notes by the Editor. 

[This article and others of a similar character to follow are from the 
manuscript material for a history of Henry county, written by Mr. Ben- 
jamin S. Parker, of New Castle. The literature that exists on the early 
life, manners and customs of the State, while full in certain particulars, 
is almost silent in others, and Mr. Parker's circumstantial treatment of 
the subject adds much desirable information. — Editor.] 

IN the early settlements of Henry county, as elsewhere in the 
middle west, there was a somewhat numerous representation 
of the roug-h border element which hung upon the outer rim of 
civilization to trap and hunt and, if occasion offered, fig-ht the 
Indians, and to make the first rude openingfs in the forests. 
They drank, caroused, foug-ht among- themselves, and made 
things lively for their more decorous neighbors. Many of these, 
when not inflamed by drink, were generous, warm-hearted peo- 
ple, as ready to befriend a neighbor as to fight him if offense 
were given. 

Upon this matter of offenses they cherished a number of pe- 
culiar notion^. They would not take pay from the sojourning 
stranger for food and lodging, and regarded as an insult the prof- 
fering of the same. To refuse a drink of whisky when tendered 
gave umbrage. Any reflection upon the courage, physical 
strength, prowess or truthfulness of these men demanded an 
apologry or a fight; and when the bottle was circulating freely 
among them the causes for offense multiplied in a sort of geomet- 
rical ratio. This class was unlettered, careless of apparel, un- 
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2 Indiana Magazine op History 

couth of speech, and, when intoxicated, abusive, profane 
obscene. They came largely from the mountain regions 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia, though their number ^ 
recruited from regions other than those mentioned. 

In their hostile relations with each other they recognized 
unwritten code of honor which generally governed their figl 
and which was somewhat ^ follows: All fights must be * 
fa'rly," no man to use any kind of weapon nor take **unf 
holts,** and the fight must cease when one of the combatai 
cried ***nuflF." After the contest the parties were expected 
shake hands, drink together and be friends. The man who d: 
regarded the *'*nu£r* of his beaten foe and sought to infli 
further punishment, and he who transgressed the code by usic 
a knife or other weapon was disgraced in the eyes of bis fellow 
As the "code" permitted striking, gouging, biting, hair-pullin| 
scratching, kicking and even stamping upon a fallen victim, i 
allowed sufficient latitude for all reasonable belligerants. Th 
militia musters, elections, public sales, shooting-matches, an< 
Saturday afternoons in the towns or at the cross-roads "grocery' 
or "coffee-house," as the drinking places were called, were th< 
principal scenes of these passages at arms. On such occasions 
many a fellow who was ambitious of pugilistic renown was sent 
home to his family in a sadly undone condition to be nursed back 
to a semblance of his former self by his sympathetic wife. 
With the bellicose disposition as a basis, there was no lack of 
entrances into a quarrel and the wished-for fight. Differences 
of opinion were not even necessary. Neat clothing, correct 
speech and a gentlemanly bearing were often a sufficient provo- 
cation to the bully who had a distaste for these effeminacies, and 
lacking these he could, without departing too widely from rec- 
ognized custom, **renown it" by drawing a circle about himself 
with a stick and defying anyone to enter the space thus appro- 
priated; or sometimes, after loading up with whisky, he essayed 
to terrorize a town, profanely swearing he could "whup" the 
best man or all the men in it, till some one accommodated him. 
The writer was once told of a debt that, by the agreement of 
both parties, was settled by the approved fisticuffs of the day. 
One dunned another for a dollar, and the debt was disclaimed. 
It was proposed to fight it out, the defeated fighter to lose or 
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pay the money besides standingf treat. The outcome was that 
the discomfited creditor had to forfeit his dollar and pay addi- 
tional money for whisky, besides proffering the friendly hand 
with as much gTB,ce as he could command. 

These **disturbers of the peace and dignity of the State" were, 
theoretically at least, amenable to the law, and their fines went 
to the county seminary fund. The late Judge D. D. Banta tells 
of one bully who used to boast that he upheld one corner of the 
Johnson county seminary, at Franklin. 

These frontier fighters, as a rule, would sell out their lands 
and move elsewhere as the country about them became more 
thickly settled and their freedom was restricted. Not infre- 
quently, however, enough remained to prove under other condi- 
tions that their aggressive qualities were a source of strength 
and capable citizenship. 

The Saturday afternoon gatherings at the villages and cross- 
roads stores, above alluded to, were a popular feature with the 
early settlers of the male division and of a certain class, who 
there sought diversion from the toils at home. The social en- 
joyment of these occasions was augmented by shooting-matches, 
*'goose-pullings," horse-racing and similar trials of skill, speed 
or endurance. Into most of these practices the gambling spirit 
entered. An incentive to the shooting-match was the possibility 
of winning various articles which were put up at so much a 
chance. These prizes were various, but usually consisted of 
venison, beef, corn-meal or other provisions. The mark to be 
shot at was, ordinarily, a board or the smooth surface of a tree 
boll marked with a bull's eye surrounded by two or three circles. 
The marksman who averaged nearest center in a given number 
of shots was the winner (1). These contests borrowed zest from 
the expertness of the average frontiersman with the rifle, and 
his pride in that accomplishment. With some, indeed, this ex- 
pertness continued to a later day, if an anecdote that I have 
heard is to be credited. A Henry county volunteer in an east- 
em Indiana regiment during the Civil War applied for place in 
a squad of sharp-shooters that was being organized in the camp. 
He claimed some experience with the old-fashioned squirrel rifle. 
"Where did you have the experience, what did you shoot at. 
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and about what was your averagfe success?*' be was asli 
**Well," was the careless response, **I hunted turkeys on B 
river in Henry county, Indiana. I can't tell bow it averag 
but my wife always used to be about two weeks behind with 1 
pickin'." 

Perhaps the rudest of the early sports was •*gfoose-pullin| 
A g-oose or g-ander with its neck well greased or soaped ^ 
nailed throug-h its webbed feet or otherwise fastened to the t 
of a post or the stump of a small tree at the proper heig-ht foi 
horseman to reach as he raced by on the full run. Dexterity 
grasp the head of the fowl in passing and grip to tear it fro 
the live and strugg-ling body were the requirements of the priz 
winner (2). 

The pioneer horse-races, upon which some money and the skit 
of raccoons and other fur-bearing * 'varmints" changed hand: 
and out of which many quarrels arose to be settled according t 
the backwoods code, were little more than reckless gallops aloni 
the stumpy roads or about the partially cleared fields, there be 
ing much more prospect of broken limbs than of speed. Then 
were few speed horses in Henry county prior to 1850. 

A majority of the settlers, however, were not to be classed 
with tfais ruder and more boisterous element just described. 
Practical and industrious, they made even their recreations fit in 
with the accomplishment of their tasks, and house-raisiags, 
log-rollings, wood-choppings, sawings, com-huskings, hog-kill- 
ings, wool-pickings, quiltings, apple-parings, rag-cuttings, car- 
pet-tackings and even chicken-pickings were often converted 
into festive occasions by sociable cooperation. While all such 
gatherings for work entailed much hard, even excessive work, 
there was generally an abundance of fun and active enjoyment 
connected with them, even if a strict religious sentiment tabooed 
the frolics or play-games of the young people or the fiddle and 
dance after the work. The log-rollings and sawings gave rise 
to many races,, the company being divided into two gangs or 
sections. In the case of the rollings the ground was apportioned 
so as to give each gang the same amount of work, and each 
side chose an experienced man to direct its movements. The 
contest, when begun, never flagged until the last log was placed 
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Upon the heap, the section finishing* first being the winners. In 
handling- the logs there was great individual emulation and 
many tests of strength, particularly between the ambitious 
young men; which test consisted in putting a handspike tinder 
the end of a heavy log with a man at either end and proving 
which could pull the other down. At these and similar gath- 
erings, after the day's work it was customary to indulge in var- 
ious athletic sports, such as foot-races, wrestling-matches, * leap- 
frog," **tug-of-war," **crack-the-whip," **lap-jacket" and jump- 
ing, with or without the use of the pole. Pitching quoits and 
horseshoes were also favorite pastimes. The quoit was usually 
a boulder or flat stone of from twenty to sixty or more pounds 
in weight, which was thrown from the shoulder, the **pitcher" 
or "thrower" toeing a mark. The pitching of horseshoes is 
still so common as to be familiar to all. 

A common diversion with the men and boys at corn-huskings 
was to sit close together in a circle on the ground or floor, with 
their knees drawn up so as to form a space or continuous tunnel 
beneath. A small roll of some kind was then started 3,nd passed 
invisibly from hand to hand through the space beneath the knees, 
this performance being accompanied with the cry of '*Brogue it 
about! Brogue it about!" and other confusing noises and 
talk. One person within the circle sought to locate and cap- 
ture the flying roll in the hands of some one who should ex- 
change places with him. It was a lively game, full of fun and 
go, and often when the confused and eager man in the ring 
pounced upon some one, thinking he had the roll, another from 
the rear would deal him a sounding blow with it, then send it 
"brogueing" on. The writer never heard any name for the 
game other than "brogue it about!" which probably was equiv- 
alent to "move it about!" It evidently was but a more vigorous 
form of "seek the thimble," a children's game much in vogue, in 
which a thimble, passing from hand to hand, was hidden from 
the seeker. 

A notable feature of the neighborhood gatherings was the 
bounteous feasting that accompanied the toil. The customary 
daily meals and, sometimes, lunches between, regaled the never- 
failing appetities engendered by long hours of hard labor in the 
open air. With abtmdant game, fish, wild fruit and the prod- 
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ucts of the gardens and fields to draw upon, and with plenty 
of skilled and willing feminine hands to prepare the same, there 
was no lack of cheer. Venison, roast turkey, fried chicken, 
hominy, ham and eggs, potatoes, roast pig, wild honey, steam- 
ing cornbread or sweet pone, with hot biscuit for dainty folk, 
old-fashioned gingerbread with crab-apple preserves, jellies, 
tarts and pies, and plenty of good milk and butter, make a par- 
tial list of the good things at the command of the pioneer house- 
wife when she wished to make a spread, and the neighbor 
guests commanded the best to be had. 

The incidental social life above described did not, however, 
fulfill the requirements of the young unmarried folks among the 
pioneers. With them the social features, although they might 
be prefaced by a day's or half-day's work, were the prime incentive. 
There must always be some excuse of necessary toil to justify 
the gathering, but the husking, the wood-chopping or the quilt- 
ing-bee was followed in the evening not only by a supper but by 
a frolic of some kind. In the new villages the dance and the 
masquerade were most in vogue, although the games and play- 
parties were also popular there as they were in the country. At 
first the dances were quadrilles and jigs, but in a few years the 
round dances — waltzes, schottishes, polkas, mazurkas, etc. — were 
introduced. Ben Custer, of blessed memory, was teaching them 
to the boys and girls of Henry county fifty or sixty years ago. 
But the prevalence of the drink habit and the ill repute that 
whisky and disturbances gave to these dances caused the minis- 
ters and churches to make war upon them, and to a large ex- 
tent they became exiled from the better country neighborhoods. 

In the country the forfeit plays and the marching plays ac- 
companied by songs were the chief amusements. ''Keeping post- 
office," "building the bridge," ''picking cherries," and numer- 
ous others were "forfeit" games. Of the marching plays may 
be mentioned "We're marching down to old Quebec," "I sup- 
pose you've heard of late of George Washington the Great," 
"Come Philander, let's be a-marching," "Sailing on the boat 
when the tide runs high," "King William was King James's son," 
"We are marching in to the Ivory OI" "Charley Cole," "Old 
Dusty Miller," "Jersies Blue, to you I call," and "Oh I Sister 
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Phoebe, how merry were we the night we sat under the juniper 
tree," not to mention at least fifty more that were high in favor 
with backwoods beau and rustic belle. They were sung as the 
players marched, often with little regard to tune or time, but 
with an interest and energy that seldom flagged. They usual- 
ly wound up with kissing songs, such as: 

''Down on this carpet you must kneel, 

And kiss your true loTe in the field; 
' Kiss her now and kiss her then 

And kiss her when you meet again." 

Or, two persons of opposite sex would join hands around a young 
man, and, holding their arms up so that his partner must pass 
under them, sing: 

"Come under, come nnder, 
My honey, my love, 
My heart's above. 
My heart's gone a weeping below Galilee," etc.. 

Finishing with an assurance that the gentle swain who awaits 
her coming will "neither hang her nor drown her," but gently 
kiss her sweet lips, or words to that effect. The number and 
variety of these kissing-songs were as great as of the march- 
ing songs, which seemed, many of them, to come down through 
centuries of frolic and fun, and yet ever bearing an undertone 
of sorrow and affliction that wars and parting bring to the 
young. Though the miscellaneous touchings of the lips that 
these old marching plays required were considerable, they were 
far outrivaled in this respect by the forfeit plays in which the 
forfeits were all kisses. Besides the afore-mentioned plays, there 
were such lively exercises as **drop the handkerchief," "the 
hindmost of three," and "hiding the thimble." There were a 
good many guessing games, among them "grunt," in which one 
of the players, blindfolded, guessed at the identity of the others 
from a grunt uttered by them, usually in a disguised voice. 

The charade came in later, perhaps, and still lingers, along 
with "Old Dusty Miller" as survivals of the plays and games of 
early times. There were also many letter- and word-games, as, 
"Ship's come to town I" the response being, "What's it loaded 
with?" to be answered with the name of an article beginning 
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with the letter then being used, as, apes, apricots, anarchist; 
etc., this being continued till the vocabulary of the players wa 
taxed to the utmost. Others were "bobbing the apple, 
"pussy wants a comer," and "going to market." In the lat 
ter game each person in a circle was given the name of som 
part of the wagon or harness, such as wheel, tongue, hames 
etc. A story by one was reeled ofif about "going to market/' ii 
which the impromptu recanieur alluded as he saw fit to wheel 
tongue, hames, or the other parts, and the players bearing thos< 
names were, whenever they were mentioned, to rise up on the in- 
stant, turn around and sit down again. If, caught unaware, 
one failed to do this, he had to pay a forfeit. "Sociability," 
"weev'ly wheat," and "four hands 'round" were compromise 
dances that were indulged in when dancing, so-called, was for- 
bidden. 

One amusement brought into Henry county from the South a 
good many years before the Civil War was the dancing picnic 
or Fete Champetre, to which the people came with their basket 
dinners for the purpose of a day's social converse and enjoyment 
heightened by their favorite exercise. Sometimes the dance 
was held in a new bam or upon a green lawn, but the usual way 
was to clear off a circular piece of ground in some beautiful 
grove, cover it over with clean, new sawdust, and arrange the 
seats about it with a platform at one side for the musicians. 
Those who danced "paid the fiddler," but all who chose to come 
were made welcome. This form of amusement was very popular 
in southern Henry, Rush, Fayelte and southwestern Wayne 
counties. 

Editoriai, Notes. 1. The best description known to us of 
the old-time shooting-match is in Baynard R. Hall's "New Pur- 
chase" (ed, 18SS, pp. 105-112). The prize on the occasion de- 
scribed was a barrel of whisky; the distances stepped oflF and 
marked, eighty-five yards off-hand and one hundred yards with 
rest. The rests were various, some of the marksmen driving- 
forked stakes in the ground and placing on these a horizontal 
piece, some using a common chair, some lying flat with a chunk 
or stone before them for a support and yet others standing be- 
side a tree with the barrel near its muzzle pressed against the 
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boll. For targets each man had a shingle carefully prepared 
with, first, a charcoal-blackened space, and on this for a ground 
a piece of white paper about an inch square. From the center 
of the paper was cut a .small diamond-shaped hole, which, of 
course, showed black, and two diagonal lines from the comers 
of this intersected each other at the center of the diamond, 
thus fixing the exact center of the target. About this point, 
with a radius of four inches, a circle was drawn, and any shots 
striking outside of this circle lost the match to the marksman. 
Each contestant had three shots, and if all struck within the 
circle and outside of exact center the measurement was taken 
from the center to the inn^r edges of the different bullet holes. 
The distances added together made the shooters '^string," and 
the shortest string won the prize. This was called "line" shoot- 
ing. On rare occasions accidents happened at these shooting- 
matches. Hall tells of two. It was the custom for the score- 
keeper to conceal himselif behind the tree on which the target 
was fixed. On one occasion a rifle hung fire, and the scores- 
man peeped inquiringly from the tree just in time to catch the 
belated bullet. Another time the tree, unbeknown ta the shoot- 
ers, was hollow, and the bullet passing through the shell 
pierced the man on the other side. Another story of Hall's tells 
how a boastful young marksman was chagrinned by an old hunt- 
er who on a wager "bewitched" his rifle by passing his hand 
along the barrel and over the muzzle with an incantation, so 
that the shooter missed the whole tree. The art of witching 
consisted in deftly depositing in the mouth of the gun a small 
bullet, which sent its own bullet awry. 

2. Gander-pulling as practiced in the Tennessee mountains is 
graphically described by George Egbert Craddock in one of her 
novels. We find little mention of it as a custom in Indiana, and 
do not believe that it was very common here. 

3. Of the games mentioned by Mr. Parker, "forfeits," 
"grunt," "ship's come to town," "going to market," "drop the 
handkerchief," "pussy wants a comer," and "weev'ly wheat" are 
well known at the present day, the three last-named, especially, 
being common among children's amusements. The old march- 
ing games are dying out and are now to be found only in the 
more remote country districts. A collection of the plays, giving 
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steps, songs and music, and a study of their origin, before it i 
too late, is a thing much to be desired. In the boyhood day 
of the editor they still survived in Franklin township, Mario 
county, and he remembers some that may be added to Mr. Park 
er^s list. Our recollection is that all or nearly all of them ha< 
in them the elements of the dance — rhythm of step and music— 
and that they were usually adopted where the religious senti< 
ment of the neighborhood frowned upon dancing. The added 
feature of miscellaneous kissing was so invariably a part of the 
games that these parties were familiarly and vulgarly known as 
'*gum-sucks." Many of the songs in air and measure were so 
similar that one readily glided into another. The accompany- 
ing steps and figures were, not infrequently, similar to the quad- 
rille, or else a marching step with simple evolutions. The 
words had a primitive folk-lore quality, sense and relevance be- 
ing quite secondary to rhythm, as a few specimens we remember 
will illustrate. One of these was: 

"Just from Shiloh, skiptumaloo, 

Just from Shiloh, skiptumaloo, 

Just from Shiloh, skiptumaloo, 

Skiptumaloo, my darling!" 

Another, with a slight altering of' the tune, ran: 

**Kccp one window tidy oh. 
Keep two windows tidy oh, 
Keep three windows tidy oh, 

Jingfle at the window tidy oh! 

Jingle at the window tidy oh!'* 

Our recollection of the above is that they were dances rather 
than marches. In another the players formed two parallel 
lines facing each other. A girl, followed by a boy, marched up 
between the lines, and at the end they returned, she behind the 
line of girls, he behind the boys. This was repeated, the pace 
increasing as the song grew faster, the girl's object being" to 
reach the lower end first and evade her partner, who, when he 
caught her, was entitled to a kiss. The accompanying songf 
was: 
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** Chase the aqnirrel, if yon please. 
Chase the squirrel, if yon please. 
Chase the squirrel, if you please. 
And catch your love so handy. 

''A Uttle faster, if you please, 
A little faster, if you please, 
A little faster, if you please. 

And catch your love so handy." 

The song waxed '*a little faster** each time, until the con- 
summation. Another, into which the preceding could easily 
glide, was: 

**Oh, yonder comes my sweetheart, and how do you do? 
And how have you been since I last saw you? 
The war is all over, and peace is in the land; 
Can't you wish us joy by the raising of your himds?" 

The two lines of players, at the last, raised their clasped hands 
so as to form an arch under which the united couple passed to 
take their places at the upper end. Another we remember, 
which, little else than a Virginia reel with a vocal accompani- 
ment, ran: 

**Do ce do, to your best liking. 
Do ce do, to your best liking. 
Do ce do, to your best liking. 

And swing your love so handyl" 

It is somewhat remarkable that in our many local histories 
there is little or no mention of these games that have been so 
prominent in the early social life of the State, and, as suggest- 
ed above, there is an unworked field here for the student of 
early customs. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT IN INDIANA. 

No. I — The First Thoroughparbs. 

The Indian Trails— Pioneer Traces— The First Road System; Li 
isUUian 0/1820; Road Building in thai Decade; Wretched C/u 
acterof the Highways and Difficulties of Early Travel, 

[This article on Barlj Thoroughfare*, origiaally prepared for Sta 
Geologist, W. S. Blatchley, to form a chapter in the thirtieth annnal gi 
logical report, is here reprinted as the first of a series that will deaJ wi 
the principal internal improvement works that have developed within tl 
State. The plan, as at present conceived, will take up besides this them 
road improvements, canals and TzXlrodAm.^ Editor.] 

THE first thoroug-hfares of Indiana, while somewhat remoti 
perhaps, from present interests, have jet some relation t 
the after history of the State, besides possessing- a certain historic 
interest of their own. Of these primitive ways for travel an( 
transportation the earliest, long* antedating the white man's ad 
vent, were the Indian trails — narrow, winding routes beaten bj 
many feet traveling in single file, and akin to the paths made 
by animals. It should be noted, however, that there was one 
radical distinction between them and the animal paths, for while 
the latter had the feeding grounds for their termini, the former, 
primarily, conducted from abiding place to abiding place. In 
other words, the human propensity for intercommunication as 
distinguished from mere gregariousness was revealed by those 
obscure forest highways, and by virtue of that they were some- 
thing other than mere random ways — they were a system. 

If this system could be restored in a chart we would be sur- 
prised, no doubt, to find what a network it formed, reaching over 
the country in various directions. No such restoration would 
be possible now, however, for, though there are many allusions 
to them in our local histories, what information we have about 
these old trails is scattered, meager and indefinite. About all 
we know is that the various tribes and bands of Indians occupied 
each their own territory, usually along the valleys of the princi- 
pal rivers, and that they visited to and fro more or less for the 
purposes of counsel or other reasons. Between the tribes of this 
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region little hostility is recorded, and there seems to have been 
considerable friendly intercourse and formal visiting among 
them. Following the rivers from town to town, and across from 
valley to valley, their paths can be traced. It is likely that the 
Miami town of Ke-ki-on-ga, where Pt. Wayne now stands, was, 
from its important command of the Wabash portage, the con- 
verging point of many trails, for Little Turtle, in his speech be- 
fore Anthony Wayne at the treaty of Greenville, refer3 to the 
place as *'that glorious gate through which all the good words 
of our chiefs had to pass, from the north to the south, and from 
the east to the west." 

At the junction of Fall creek and White river, also, several 
paths seem to have met, by reason, it is said, of a good ford 
across the river that existed there. Such at least has been af- 
firmed by the late J. H. B. Nowland, a very early pioneer of 
Indianapolis, who has told the writer definitely of several trails 
— one from Vincennes, one from the falls of the Ohio, one from 
the Whitewater, and others from the upper Delaware towns on 
White river and the Pottawattamie and Miami towns on the 
Wabash, all of which converged at this point. The one west- 
ward from the Whitewater valley ran about where the Penn- 
sylvania railroad now has its right-of-way and that from the 
Ohio falls paralleled the present Jeflfersonville railroad. The 
latter route was, seemingly, traveled by all the Pottawattamies, 
Miamis and Dela wares of the upper Wabash and White rivers in 
their excursions to the Kentucky hunting grounds, as, after 
crossing the above-mentioned ford, it sent off branches to the 
towns of those tribes. 

The Indian pathmaker not infrequently marked the way for 
the white man's thoroughfares, and his work was thus perpetu- 
ated in the civilization of his successors. Out of his thorough 
knowledge of the topography of the country he found out the 
best routes, not only for his kind of traveling, but for the kind 
of traveling that was to come after. When James Blake and 
William Conner viewed, as commissioners, the first road between 
Indianapolis and Ft. Wayne, they found after leaving White 
river that they could not improve upon the judgment of the 
Indians as shown in their old trace. 
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One of the earliest wagon-ways out of Indianapolis, the ol 
Centerville road, which led to Wayne county before the comin 
of the National Road, was laid out on the Whitewater trai 
above referred to, just south of the Pennsylvania tracks, an 
mention may be found here and there of other roads that wer 
similarly determined. Moreover, the earliest pioneers wer 
benefited directly by these abori^nal trails, for not only di< 
they first follow them from one place to another throug-h thi 
otherwise trackless wilderness in search of desirable regions 
but their rude ^^traces*^ for subsequent ingress and egress wer< 
frequently but their improvement on the red man's too-narro^ 
footpath. Perhaps it is not venturing too much to say tha 
they were at times an influence in the locating of white settle 
ments. For instance, the first settlers on the spot where Indi 
anapolis now stands were, if tradition is to be trusted, led hithei 
by the Whitewater trail. When the commissioners appointee 
by the legislature came to locate the capital, the presence of the 
squatters at the mouth of Fall creek was undoubtedly a factoi 
in determining the choice of that spot; and so it might not bi 
considering too curiously to reason out a relation between this 
obscure path through the forest primeval and the exact locating 
of the Staters capital with all that that implies. 

Before anything like permanent roads could be established a 
considerable population of settlers had taken up lands in the in- 
terior of the State, and there had to be makeshift thoroughfares 
not only for guidance to various localities, but for the trans- 
portation of the immigrant's possessions. These traces, as they 
were called, were the rudest of forest roads, cleared away suflfi- 
ciently to permit the passage of the mover's wagons, and marked 
along the route by * 'biasing" or marking the trees with an axe.* 
The^ traces from east and south, with their various branches 
leading to this or that settlement, were well known to the im- 
migrants in their day« but« like the Indian trails, they are long 
since obliterated, and, for the most part, only vague allusions to 
them are to be found in local histories. Of at least two of them, 
hoTo^ver^ some record has been preserved, and these are of special 
intenwt because thev were the trunk lines, so to speak, over 

H. K«4 rMAj;ftcM«t^««id trcHB Ittdi— apoUs. called to the jii i— i i dar tte ^^kiw Moiek 
Ki<«A." Kx^ »t» m*mt ttom t^ Uu«» dwuiygqi^hinc ax marks. 
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which the first waves of immigration found their way in to 
people the central portion of the State. They were known re- 
spectively as the Berry and Whetzel traces. 

The Berry trace, marked out by a Captain John Berry, or, as 
Judge Banta gives it, Richard Berry, joined and followed the 
Ohio Falls Indian trail above mentioned, which crossed White 
river at Fall creek. It was the chief line of travel from the 
south. The best account of this route is given by Mr. Nowland 
in describing the journey of his family to Indianapolis from Ken- 
tucky in 1820. According to him it began at Napoleon, Ripley 
county (south of that being settled country), and thence ran al- 
most west to a point on Flatrock river about nine miles north of 
where Columbus now stands. At the end of this stage of per- 
haps thirty miles stood the first house after leaving Napoleon. 
Then the trace turned north to follow the said Indian trail, and 
this, with two or three more cabins on the way, brought them 
to the embryo capital. Further information concerning the pio- 
neer whose name has been perpetuated by his old trace the pres- 
ent writer has been unable to glean. 

What was known as the Whetzel trace was made in 1818 by 
Jacob Whetzel, one of the four brothers famous in the annals of 
Indian warfare. It afforded ingress from the already settled 
Whitewater region on the east, and is also described by Mr. 
Nowland. It began, he tells us, in Franklin county, somewhere 
near where Laurel now stands, ran west till it struck the Flat- 
rock river seven miles below the site of Rushville, thence to the 
Blue river where Marion and Shelby counties join, thence west 
to the bluflfs of White river. This was the most notable of all 
these early traces, for by it, we are told, hundreds of immigrants 
came to settle Shelby, Morgan, Johnson and Marion counties. 
Those bound for the new capital followed it till it reached the 
Berry trace, then turned north on the latter, and many of the 
first families of Indianapolis were beholden to the sturdy old 
Indian fighter for his unrequited service, which, indeed, he had 
performed at no small cost to himself. He and his son Cyrus, 
with the help of four good axemen, cleared the way for **a width 
sufficient to admit the passage of a team,*' as Judge Banta tells 
us, through vast stretches of tangled forest and swamp lands 
where of nights they had to build up brush piles to sleep on. 
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In 1825 a petition, presented to the legfislature by Willi 
Conner in behalf of Jacob Whetzel, prayed compensation for 
cutting of this road, the eastern terminus being there desig^a 
as * •Summerset.'' Said petition, along with various others, \ 
referred to a committee on roads, which reported back that, ' 
the opinion of the committee, it would be inexpedient to leg 
late on any of the aforesaid petitions." (See House Joum 
1825, pp. 89 and 170.) 

At the intersection of the Whetzel and Berry traces (abc 
two miles southwest of Greenwood, in Johnson county), a m 
named Daniel Loper "squatted" and offered entertainment, 'aft 
a fashion, to incoming travelers. Before long, however, a f* 
low named Nathan Bell ousted Loper by falsely representii 
himself as the legal purchaser of the land, and next took pc 
session of the desirable point, where for a good while he kept 
disreputable sort of a place, surrounded by '*his clan of adhe 
ents, generally bold, bad men," the history of which place ai 
clan would, according to Judge Franklin Hardin, a reminisce] 
of Johnson county, **make a large volume." Loper moved alon 
the trace some miles farther east, and, still bent on '^entertaii 
ing," pitched his shanty on Hurricane creek, where was the fin 
good water and the first good camping place after coming ot 
of the swamps. He stayed there a couple of years, then wee 
none know whither, but his pole cabin, long known as Loper*s 
continued to be a favorite halting place for incoming travelers 
the dilapidated hut being facetiously dubbed the "Emigrant' 
Hotel." Judge Hardin describes the place as several acres trod 
den over by men and animals, with many inclosures of poles anc 
brush put up by sojourners to keep their stock from wandering 
By 1826 Whetzel's trace was no longer used, at least at th< 
west end, being impeded with fallen trees. By this time, too, 
many State roads were being opened into the interior, and the 
need for the first traces ceased to exist. Not having a legalized 
right-of-way it was in time, of course, taken up by private 
owners as the land was entered, and so long since lost the last 
evidence of its identity. 

It was not until four years after Indiana had been admitted as a 
State that any definite system of roads was projected within her 
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borders. Prior to that general laws had been framed touching 
the opening of highways, for with the first tides of immigration, 
of course, came the question of intercommunication; but they 
provided only for the opening of local roads on petition. In 
those first years there was little pressing need for other than 
local roads, for Indiana was, for the most part, strung along the 
Ohio and Wabash rivers, which were the generally used, natural 
highways. Versailles, Vernon and Brownstown, but a few miles 
back from the Ohio, were, until 1820, on the extreme frontier, 
the vast country on the north and west of them being an un- 
broken wilderness, and the principal centers were contiguous to 
one or the other of the two rivers named. 

In 1820, however, there arose new reasons for extensive road- 
making. The great tract known as the "New Purchase," com- 
prising all the central portion of the State and as far north as 
the upper Wabash, was thrown open to settlers in that year. 
Somewhere in the heart of this territory the seat of government 
was to be located at once and it was obvious that the capital 
and the settlers who would people the newly acquired tract must 
have some way of reaching the older parts of the country and 
the world's markets. This would seem to be the rational expla- 
nation of the sudden legislation on State roads that appears in 
the statutes at this time. In 1820 not less than twenty-six roads 
were projected, and as many sets of commissioners appointed to 
view the lands and mark out the routes. The roads not only 
connected the older towns of the State, but extended into the in- 
terior. Five were to lead to the proposed capital, and one was 
from Lawrenceburg to Winchester, this latter being by a subse- 
quent act extended to Fort Wayne. During the next ten yeari 
there was repeated and lengthy legislature on this subject of 
State roads, showing the paramount importance of highways in 
the early days of the new commonwealth. Many other roads 
were added to the original system, some were relocated, and 
there were various modifications. In the main, however, the 
first ideas were carried out, and on a road map of 1835, now ex- 
isting, at least two-thirds of the State is pretty well criss-crossed 
with highways other than the local or country roads. 

The revenue and labor for the opening and maintaining of 
these roads were derived from three distinct sources. The first 
was known as the three per cent, fund, and was a donation from 
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the general government. Out of the sale of public lands fivi 
cent, was set aside for purposes of internal improvement, 
this, two per cent, was to be expended by the United State 
works of general benefit — such, for example, as the Nati 
Road — and the remaining three per cent, was given to the & 
for improvements within her borders. Into this fund there 
paid, altogether, the sum of $575,547.75.* A special ag-ent 
appointed for disbursing the fund, and his duties were def 
at length. 

Another internal revenue was derived from a **road tax" le 
upon real estate. Farm lands were assessed ''an amount ec; 
to half the amount of State tax," and town lots '*an amo 
equal to half the county tax." Non-resident land-owners ^ 
assessed an amdunt equal to both half the State and half 
cotmty tax. Such road tax the land-owner was entitled to < 
charge in work on the roads (see Acts of 1825). 

The third source of maintenance was a labor requireme 
which made it incumbent on all male inhabitants between 
ages of twenty-one and fifty, except preachers and certa,in oti 
exempts, to work on the roads two days in each year, when a 
ed out, or pay an equivalent thereof. In the New Purcha 
where the labor necessary was still greater than farther soul 
the demand was for four days each year, but this provision 'w 
repealed in 1827. 

But establishing roads by legislative enactment was only 
first and very inadequate step toward easy travel and transport 
tion. Moreover, it was not altogether a satisfactory first ste 
for then, as now, there was much log-rolling, self-seeking ai 
lack of economy in public works, and in Grovemor Ray's messaj 
of 1825 the question was raised as to whether the large expend 
tures '*have answered the expectations of the public"— whethi 
they had not been used extravagantly in the employment of tc 
many commissioners, in the opening of useless roads, and in su: 
f ering roads to become useless by a second growth and the fai 
ure to keep in repair. Aside from this, after the highways wei 
cut out and the labor of the population expended upon them 
they were hardly more practicable than the drift-choked stream 
which were fondly regarded as navigable. 

Of the atrocious character of those early highways much haj 

•Elbert Jay Benton, in ''The Wabash Trade Bonte," p. 41. 
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been said, and yet the subject, seemingly, has never been given 
justice. From the hills of the southern counties to the prairies 
beyond the Wabash, the State was, for the most part, a level 
plain covered with a forest that shut out the sun from the rank 
mold, and this, like a sponge, held the accumulated waters. 
Vast areas were nothing but swamps, which the streams never 
fully drained.* Most of the year a journey over the roads was 
simply a slow, laborious wallowing through mud; the bogs were 
passable only by the use of "corduroy," and this corduroy of 
poles laid side by side for miles not infrequently had to be 
weighted down with dirt to prevent floating ofif when the swamp 
waters rose. In a book called *'The New Purchase," which 
purports to depict life in central Indiana in the early twenties, 
the wagon trip to Bloomington is described in the author's pe- 
culiar, half-intelligible style. He speaks of the country as 
*'buttermilk land," **mash land," "rooty and snaggy land," with 
mudholes and quicksands and corduroys, "woven single and 
double twill," and there are fords with and without bottom." 
In the early spring, he says, the streams were brim full^ "creeks 
turned to rivers, rivers to lakes, and lakes to bigger ones, and 
traveling by land becomes traveling by mud and water." As 
one proceeded he must tack to right and left, not to find the 
roa(^, but to get out of it and find places where the mud was 
"thick enough to bear." The way was a "most ill-looking, 
dark-colored morass, enlivened by streams of purer mud (the 
roads) crossing at right angles," and these streams were "thick- 
set with stumps cut just low enough for wagons to straddle." 
Innumerable stubs of saplings, sharpened like spears by being 
shorn oflf obliquely, waited to impale the unlucky traveler who 
might be pitched out upon them, and the probability of such ac- 
cident was considerable as the lumbering wagon plunged over a 
succession of ruts and roots, describing an "exhilerating seesaw 
with the most astonishing alternation of plunge, creak and 
splash." Ever and anon the brimming streams had to be cross- 

*Mr. William Botler, a pioneer of Soothern Indiana, has told the present writer of a trip 
he made to Indianapolis in the thirties. He stopped OTer nicht with a settler In Johnson 
county, and, inquiring as to the country east of them, was told that there was no other resi- 
dence in that direction for thirty miles. **And what*s more, there nerer will be," the in* 
formant added, his reason beinc that the submerged land was irreclaimable. It may be 
remarked, incidentally, that the swamp in question has long ago been oonTerted into fine 
farms. 
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ed, sometimei bj unsafe fording and sometimes bj rude f er 
In the latter case the ferry-keeper was apt to be o£F at i 
somewhere in his clearing, and the traveler had to **halloo 
ferry'' till he could make himself heard. 

This seemingly exaggerated account of the author migrhl 
confirmed by many references, but three or four brief anecd^ 
which the writer has gleaned at first hand from pioneers will 
The first of these, told by the late J. H. B. Nowland, of Indi 
apolis, is that once, when on his way by stage from Madii 
to Indianapolis, he was upset in the middle of a swollen strea 
and in the effort to save his life he lost his coat, which, w 
thirty or forty dollars in the pocket, was swept away. AnotI 
is that of Mr. George W. Julian, who, when a child, traveled 
wagon from the Wea plains on the Wabash to Wayne count 
Crossing a stream, the water proved unexpectedly deep and ti 
bank so precipitous that the horses lost their footing and we 
forced entirely under the flood by the descending wagon. Sin 
ilar to this was an experience of Mr. William Shimer, of Irving 
ton. When his family moved to Marion county they entered 
stream by a descent so steep that a great feather-bed stowed i 
the front of the wagon rolled out and covered the driver. Mi 
Nowland also relates in his book of reminiscences that a migra 
tory wag once wrote these lines in the register-book of a Frank 
lin tavern: 

"The roads are impassable — hardly jackassable; 
I think those that travel 'em should turn out and gravel *em. 

Such were the early thoroughfares of Indiana, and these, with 
the exception of an uncertain outlet by the larger streams, were 
the only means of travel and transportation for the greater part 
of the State with its growing population. That the character 
of the thoroughfares impeded growth, handicapped commerce 
and held in check the influences that are essential to develop- 
ment is very obvious to the student of that development within 
our borders. The difficulties that were overcome and the build- 
ing up of the commonwealth in spite of such handicap is an evi- 
dence of the sturdiness of the stock that peopled the State. 

Gbo. S. Cottman. 

[Ntxt number^ the National and Michigan Roads, and Road Improve^ 
ments,] 
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OLD STAG&CX>ACH DAYS. 

BY E. /. LEWIS. 

AT Centerville, a few years ago, two small books were un- 
earthed in a collection of old relics dating* back to the hal- 
cyon days when Centerville was the center of a staf^f^ universe. 
Both were copies of ''Indiana Delineated and Stagce Guide for 
Travelers to the West." The first edition dated back to 1838, 
prior to the canal days. In the later edition — 1847 — the canal 
routes were added to those covered by stagce. The old stagce 
maps tell an interesting* story of the decline of great traffic cen- 
ters. Many of the most prominent, such as Merom, Napoleon, 
Montezuma, Fredonia, Strawtown, Michig'antown, Northfield 
and Putnamville have almost completely been forgt>tten, while 
some of the most important centers of travel, such as Salem, 
Paoli, Jasper, Brookville, Liberty, Burling'ton and Laketon, 
have declined in transportation importance, while they have in- 
creased in population. 

In the old Indiana stag-e days Philadelphia, instead of New 
York, was the center of the Eastern world, and the guide books 
g'ave information and advice to prospective tourists as to how 
they should proceed. In 1838 stage travelers were advised to g'o 
from Philadelphia to Harrisburg* by railroad and canal; or to 
Harrisburg* entirely by railroad; from Harrisburg* by Juniata river 
to HoUidaysburg; by canal and the Allegany river to Pittsburg, 
and thence down the Ohio river. To travelers from New York 
and New England was recommended a route to Albany by water, 
and from Whitesboro to Buffalo by canal; from Buffalo to Cleve- 
land by boat, thence to Portsmouth by the Ohio canal and down 
the river to Cincinnati or Indiana landings. If bound for north- 
ern Indiana they were advised to proceed to Toledo from Buffalo 
and thence by the newly-constructed canal to the Indiana line 
and enter via Ft. Wayne. 

The time that would probably be consumed by these trips is 
not given. The all-stage routes, not advised when the traveler 
was heavily incumbered with baggage or household effects, 
carried the travelers across Ohio, and in the guide of 1847, is- 
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sued after the old National Road was opened through, it w^s i 
nmte favored* It and its connections ran from Washington 
Hagerstown, Wheeling and Columbus, to Indianapolis, ^ 
Tcrre Haute and Vandalia to St. Louis, and thence with conn< 
tions to Gallatin, Ft. Leavenworth and the West, a distance 
1,112 miles. 

Indianapolis was the State's stage center and the followir 
advertisement of the old stage-coach days is interesting: 

*'9TAGB UNB PROM INDIANAPOLIS TO CRAWFORDSVILLB AKI> J>A1 
VnXB, nX., THRBB TUBS A WBBK. 

**Coaches leare Indianapolis eTef7 Monday, Wednesday and Frida 
moming^, at 9 o'clock, and arriTC at Danville next day, at 5 o'clock p. nx 
where traTclers proceed without delay to Peoria, IlL , and Bloomingrtoi 
la.,* in regular post coaches. At Crawfordsville this line intersects 
line of coaches to Lafayette, la., where they arrive at 11 a. m., the nex 
day. Connection can be made by the route for Chicagt> and Wlsconsii 
points and for South Bend, northern Indiana points and Michigran. Th< 
distance by the direct line, from Indianapolis to Peoria, is 217 miles 
which is traveled in four days without any night traveling, in gooc! 
coaches, with steady, moral and careful drivers and the best of horses.*' 

The average cost for stage-coach travel, for the entire State, 
was a little less than 5 cents a mile. The rate of travel in good 
weather and favorable roads was seven to eight miles an hour. 
Most of the stages were operated on the plan indicated by the 
advertisement of the Indianapolis, Crawfordsville and Danville 
road, with stops for night, and an average of fifty-five to 
sixty miles a day. On the National Road, however, the stages 
did not stop for night, and would average ISO or more miles a 
day, in favorable weather. The ride from Evansville to Logans- 
port took almost a week, and that from Cincinnati to White 
Pigeon, Mich., was but a day shorter, and took the traveler over 
the famous old line of Levi Coffin's underground railroad north 
to freedom for enslaved blacks. 

These *'fast" schedules, however, are for gtxxl weather, favor- 
able season and solid roads. When these conditions did not 
prevail, and the *Vorduroy" was* often afloat, travel by stage 
was not only uncertain, but all schedules were abandoned and 
the **stager" floundere<l an>und at a two- or three-mile gait. 
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T. A."" Goodwin's bxpbribkcb. 

On a Wednesday noon, in 1837, Thomas Goodwin, the well- 
known veteran Methodist preacher, of Indianapolis, left Brook- 
ville for Greencastle to enter old Asbury University. It had 
been raining*. The old four-horse stsigt lumbered along* at a 
slow rate and reached BuUtown, seventeen miles from Brook- 
ville, that nig'ht at 7 o'clock. Goodwin put up for the nig'ht. 
The next morning- he found a butcher's wag'on, without springs, 
a seat or cover — the stag'e-^waiting' at the door for him, and in 
a rainstorm that had set the corduroy afloat, the start Was made 
for Indianapolis. The fifty miles to Indianapolis was one great 
quagmire and at 8 o'clock that night, when the * 'stage" was still 
six miles from the capital, an axle gave way. The driver took 
Goodwin's trunk ahead of him on the **off" horse, and the con- 
tracting agent, with the mail in front of him and his passenger 
on behind, rode the *'nigh" horse into Indianapolis, arriving at 
midnight and too late to catch the West stage. Goodwin had a 
day's lay-over, in which to inspect the new State House and the 
largest city he had ever seen. ' 

At 10 o'clock that night he climbed on the pine-seated St. 
Louis limited stage and started for Putnamville. The road was 
macadamized as far as Eagle creek, but there the bogs were en- 
counted again, and the stage came to a standstill. The eight 
male passengers were ordered out and sent to the nearby rail 
fence to get pries. They extricated the stage from the mudhole 
and were ready to get aboard, when the driver announced that 
they had better carry those rails on down the road, for they 
would need them again. Plainfield, fourteen miles out, was 
reached in time for breakfast, and Putnamville at 4 o'clock. 
Goodwin reached Greencastle at 9 o'clock the next Sunday morn- 
ing, having covered 124 miles in a little less than four full days 
and traveling two nights, at a total cost of about $8 or $9 fare 
and boarding and lodging. 

With the old stages have disappeared the old taverns, with 
their uniform charge of 25 cents for a bed or meal and a **fip" 
for a ^'dram." Though in these days the rate seems low, many 
good fortunes were made in these old taverns, whose proprie- 
tors bought pork at $1.25 a hundred, eggs at 3 cents a dozen. 
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whisky at 25 cents a gallon, a'nd all other supplies at coi 
spondinglj low rates. 

Editorial Notbs. — Calvin Fletcher, Jr., thus describes 
stage trip to Chicago from Indianapolis, in March, 1848. * 
took the first twentj-four hours to reach Kirklin, in Boo 
county, the next twenty-four to Logansport and the ne 
thirty-six to reach South Bend. A rest then of twenty-fo 
hours on account of high water ahead, then thirty-six hours 
Chicago— five days of hard travel in mud or on corduroy, < 
sand, the whole way. There was," Mr. Fletcher adds, *\ 
that time of the year, no direct route from Indianapolis to Ch 
cago. The Kankakee was impassable, except at the extrem 
headwaters, between South Bend and Laporte. Lemon*s bridg 
over the Kankakee between Logansport and Chicago was inac 
cessible on account of water. In the summer passenger coache 
went through, but when wet weather came the mud wagon wa 
used to carry passengers and mail, and when the mud became 
too deep the mail was piled into crates, canvas-covered aac 
hauled through." 

As late as the sixties travel in some parts of the State was 
still of the old primitive character. During that decade and 
well into the next one, Walker H. Winslow ran a stage — the 
'*Grovernor Morton," between Anderson and Marion. He was 
owner, driver and mail conductor for fourteen years. He had 
to keep eight head of horses for the stage. Four were required 
during the winter, and occasionally he had to change horses at 
Alexandria. The stage coach was of the style built before the 
civil war. It carried twelve people, but it was frequently crowd- 
ed with sixteer or twenty. Winslow received $300 a year from 
the government for carrying the mail between Anderson and 
Marion. On the rear end of the coach was the * 'baggage booth," 
where trunks were stored. The mail pouches were carried un- 
der the driver's seat. There were not many mail pouches in 
those days, and the stage generally had to stand at the small 
towns along the way and wait till the postmaster opened the 
mail pouch and ''made up*' the out-going mail. Winslow also 
filled the exciting role of express-carrier, and one day he carried 
$30,000. Many times he had to be ''diplomatic." Once he had 
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a larg-e sum of money in gold. It was in two small shot sacks. 
Stopping at Alexandria for dinner, Winslow says he took off his 
overshoes while on the stage and slipped a sack of gold into 
each shoe. He then carried his overshoes into the dining-room 
and apologized for his absent-mindedness, but he had the over- 
shoes where he cotild touch them with his feet, and no one at 
the table knew they were eating over a fortune. 



FIRST VINCENNES AND INDIANAPOLIS ROAD. 

B Y HENR Y BAKER. 

THESE facts concerning the first wagon road connecting 
Vincennes with Indianapolis were secured by the writer many 
years ago from Martin Wines, one of the early settlers of Greene 
county. The road, or trail, as it was long called, was establish- 
ed in the fall of 1822. An unusual fact connected with it was 
that it was marked out by dragging a log, or brush, as different 
reports have it, with an ox team over the entire distance of 120 
miles, through the woods, prairies and marshes. The thick, 
high grass on the prairies and the wild pea vines in the woods 
so obstructed progress that the dragging of this log or brush 
was considered the best and cheapest way to mark the route, as 
mowing would have been too slow. An engineer or surveyor 
was employed by the State to keep the course, as many varia- 
tions had to be made from a straight line to suit the lay of the 
land and the best crossings of the many streams and marshes. 
The route was directly through the site of Linton, Greene coun- 
ty, and near the home of Martin Wines. Latta's creek marsh, 
named for John Latta, one of the early settlers, was exactly in 
the line of the survey, and as Mr. Wines was familiar with the 
lay of the country he was asked to mark out the best ground to 
cross the marsh. The way by which he piloted the company 
became the roadway, and was so used until a few years ago. 
Along the trail in the woods trees were blazed, and in the 
prairies tall poles reaching above the high grass were set to 
guide the travelers.* 

•Mr. Baker probably meant that theia ffuides were oaed before the road was marked 
OQt.— iiPdttor. 
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A RBOCXXfiCnON OF DENNIS PENNINGTON: 

BY JOHN W. RAW 

rXENXIS PEXNINGTOX, a man almost whoUj forgnottei 
^^ the present daj, and aboat whom little or no informat 
can be gleaned in oar pabltshed histories and biograpbies, i 
one of the remarkable men of our State in its formative peri 
So far as long-con tinned public senrice goes, perhaps no man 
anj period has been more intimatelr identified with the maki 
of the State. No other man, I beliere, in the whole history 
the commonwealth, has so frequently represented his constit 
ents in the councils of the State. In this respect his career w 
certainly notable. As earlj as 1810 his name appears as spea 
er in the territorial legislature. He was a delegate from Ha 
rison county to the constitutional couTention of 1816, and £ 
such he had an influence in the very beginnings of our legi 
framework. With the convening of our first legislature he too 
his seat in the Senate, and during sessions 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11 
15, 16, 17, 27, 28, 29 he was a member of that body. During 
sessions 7, 8, 13, 14, and 30 he was in the House. This makes 
thirteen years as a Senator and five as a Representative, oi 
eighteen all told, as a legislator during the thirty years of his 
political activity. From sessions 1 to 4, 7 to 11, 15 to 17 and 27 
to 30 (inclusive) his services were unbroken — a fact, surely, 
which must argue a phenomenal popularity and standing with 
his constituents. 

It should be noted that Dennis Pennington represented a type 
of man that was held in esteem by our pioneer fathers, and a 
type that cut something of a figure among our early public 
men. He was uneducated, so far as the schools went, but edu- 
cated by his contact with life and men. Above all, he possessed 
the virtues of honesty and a robust common sense— what the 
rank and file appreciate and designate as **horse sense"— and, 
something which, if coupled with honesty of purpose, rarely 
fails to go right and counts for more than mere learning*. He 
was, moreover, outside of his public usefulness, a manof practi- 
calt mechanical ability, and the old State House at Corjdon, as 
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well as the famous old inn a mile out of town, built by him, 
still stand as monuments to his skill. Like the body of those 
who shaped the begfinnings of the State, he was a Christian, 
being a member, I believe (though of thi^ I am not sure) of the 
Baptist church. 

My personal recollection of Dennis Pennington dates back to 
the middle thirties. Ever since the seat of government was re- 
moved to Indianapolis, in 1825, he had been a boarder at the 
house of my grandmother, Elizabeth Nowland, one of the best- 
known public houses in the town, and his place in our family 
had come to be much like that of a relative — indeed, he was fa- 
miliarly known to all the family as **Uncle Dennis." My father 
and mother moved to Jeffersonville in 1836, and Uncle Dennis 
was a frequent visitor at our home there. I remember him as a 
genial, kindly old man, beloved by everybody, and the kind of 
one to win the heart of a boy. He was somewhat large and 
heavy, with a big, smooth, smiling face, a cordial, hearty hand- 
grasp, and of a jocular nature. I recall that when he came he 
used always to greet my mother with upraised forefinger shaken 
in playful reproof, and with the words: **Sallie, Sallie, you 
bad girl, to make me drunk!" This was reminiscent of earlier 
days, and thereby hung a story. When mother was a young 
woman and Uncle Dennis a boarder with my grandmother in 
Indianapolis, he came in one day and found the daughter of the 
house taking a nap on the lounge in the sitting-room. Secur- 
ing a com dodger, some ham, and generous et ceteras on a plat- 
ter, he left them on a chair beside the sleeper. My mother ac- 
cepted the little joke as a challenge, and with a vim character- 
istic of her, planned retaliation. Uncle Dennis was inordinate- 
ly fond of mince pie, and, while a strong temperance advocate, 
was not averse to a tang of brandy in his favorite dessert. The 
day after the dodger and ham ofiFering a great fat pie of extra 
temping quality sat smoking hot beside the Pennington plate, 
intended for his sole consumption. He consumed it, leaving not 
a crumb behind. When the legislature met at 2 p. m., Penning- 
ton of Harrison was not in his seat. At 3 the town was alarm- 
ed by the rumor that Uncle Dennis had been poisoned. The leg- 
islature adjourned in a panic and came down to the Nowland 
house to learn about it; the citizens gathered about the place in 
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awe, and Drs. Dunlap and Sanders came to investigrate. 
only to be puzzled. Then Sallie, the joker, confessed : I 
Dennis had merely taken a good stiff gclass of cog-nac br« 
along* with his mince pie. 

I think of Dennis Penningfton as a grand old man, -who 
long and honest and valuable service to the young* come 
wealth. That he and what he did have passed so comple 
away from the knowledge of men is regrettable, and as one 
the few survivors who remember him I take pleasure in recall 
him, even briefly, to the present generation.* 

[Note, — The above recollections were submitted to us shot 
before Mr. Ray's death, a few months since. — Editor.'^ 



A DENNIS PENNINGTON LETTER. 

Iln connection with the foregroing: article this letter from Dennift Pen 
ington to Colonel John Panl, of Madison, will contribute somewhat to o\ 
scant information abont the man. For one thing^, Mr. Ray's reference t 
his lack of schoolings is here illustrated. There are two points of partict 
lar interest in this letter. One is the evidence that in 1815 there was 
fight for the removal of the capital from Corydon to Salem, and that Mad 
ison also seems to have harbored an aspiration in this direction — fact 
that have been lost to history. The other is that there was also an agita 
tion for the removal of the Jefferson county seat of justice from Madison 
to some more central point. In the somewhat fragmentary historical ma- 
terial relating to Jefferson county there is, we believe, no reference to 
this movement. The letter, now in our i>ossession, was found in Jefferson 
county not long since. — Ediior.] 

Corydon November ^rd 1815 
Dear Sir, 

I have thoug-ht it not criminal to Drope you a few lines bj 
mail on publical afiEairs as I have had it in contemplation for some 
time and still neg-lected it from time to time and at last have 
made the venter. I discovered some time ago in the Western 
Eagcle that the party Sperit in your County to a vary high 
Degree respecting the removeal of the sete of Justice of your 
County to the center of the same as thoug'h it had never been 
fixed by the unamous request of the citizens of the County at Its 
first Erection in to a County. It is astonishing* to see what par- 
ty sperit will Do; thay have forgotten the Dammage those must 
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sustain that have propity in the Town of Madison, thay would 
be willing I suppose that Madison should sink so thay could 
rise on the mens thereof. But I can Assure you I am not fond 
of contenenceing such things that has been so unanimously 
Done by the people as Madison was, if it had been Done Con- 
trary to the wishes of the majority of the people it would be an- 
other thing. But that is not the ceaase, and as such I certain- 
ly must protest against it. I also feel myself under some obli- 
gation to Madison in as much as your last representative have 
been true to the Interest of this place in As much as when the 
subject of the removeal of the sete of Government came under 
consideration He was opposed to it. Except he thought thare 
was a posibility of geting it to his own County and when he 
found there were no chance he. voted against its removeal, for 
my own parte as tuching the removeal of the seat of Govern- 
ment I think it noncence at this time while under A territorial 
government for the time is not far when we will be vested with 
power by General Government to call a convention to fraim a 
constitution of our own and ttat convention undoubtedly will 
have it in their power to say under certain restrictions 
where it shall be, though I must confess that I should Be 
opposed to it at this time, as we would certainly have to 
pay a parte of the national Debt, and paying the officers 
of Government would bare hard on us, as our taxes is very 
high at this time, and no money in the tresury I am told, 
that thay are at Salem Determed to take it up on wheles as soon 
as the Legislature meets and bare it off. But I trust our legis- 
lature will be composed of such men as will wisely consider the 
subject and when thay Do remove it; it will Be for the good of 
the community at large and not for a few individuals. When- 
ever the situation will admitt of its going near the center and 
Do Justice to the community let it be done, but Salem never 
shall enjoy it if I can help it, I have no notion of humouring 
them in that way thay are Childiien and as such I will treat 
them I have understood that Perry is taken by force and Car- 
ried to Kentucky if this be the case it is unsufferrable and 
ought not to be countenenced among heathens much more By 
people of Christianity it ought to be represented to the Gov- 
ernor and he make a demand of the Grovemor of Kentucky 
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tbay ougcht to be made an example of for their conduct. 
were afread to let him have a fair trial in this country 

let us be on our gaxA when our convention men is i 
that thay may be men opposed to slavery, I ad no more a 
ent. I am in the highest consideration your friend and I 
Servent Dbnnis Phknttyo' 

Coio, John Paul. 



SOME COMMENTS ON TIPTON^ JOURNAL 

BY CAPT. JOHN T. CAMPBELL. 

1HAVE read with particular interest the Journal of John 
ton, published in your last issue, describing* the route t 
by Gen. W. H. Harrison in his Tippecanoe campaign. I 
pretty well acquainted with the country all through P 
county, and from Clinton to Newport, in Vermilion count 
am very familiar with the topography. I have surveyed 
every river section in Parke county. I have tried to keep it 
of Tipton in Parke and Vermilion counties, but I can not. 
jumps hither and yonder; the only thing that follows in i 
cessive order is his dates. But he was not employed to be 
historian of the campaign, and as a volunteer he did rema 
ably well, and it is interesting as well as disappointing to r< 
his Journal. 

Friday, Oct. 4th— "Crosst a fine creek." This would be i 
ter creek. ''Came to another and camped." This would 
Gundy's Run or Clear creek. Saturday, Sth — **Crosst a fi 
large creek." I can't imagine what he saw. "All the forepa 
of this day we had a ridge on our right and good land and go< 
springs on our left." This is correct. He says he went wi 
the boat to Vermilion river to get coal. That is he went I 
land as a flank guard for the boat, I presume. (Why was co\ 
wanted at that time when wood was so plenty?) "In the ev< 
ning we marched hard; crosst four creeks." These are good-size 
branches. **We came up with our spies at a large creek. W 
crosst the Purchase line." This would be correct. The **Pui 
chase" or Indian boundary, or '*Ten O'clock" line, as it was call 
ed by the settlers, is a half-mile south of Big Raccoon creel 
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where Harrison crossed it. He says: **We traveled 30 miles N. 
N. West." If he meant after leaving* camp Saturday morning* 
lie traveled only seventeen miles. '*Sunday, 6th. We moved 
early one mile to the river at coal bank." I can't locate this 
bank at all. I was bom about two miles north of Raccoon 
creek, where he camped with his spies, and have surveyed in 
every section for miles about this coal bank. **The coal bank 
is on the east side of Wabash." There are coal out-crops on the 
west side that are now being worked. "We went throug-h a 
small prairie, crosst the river to the west side." The prairie is 
correct. Tradition says that Harrison's army crossed to west 
side at a ford about a mile and a half above Montezuma. A 
cat can wade it now in a long dry time. Local tradition also 
says that the army crossed Raccoon creek and camped on the 
high ground on north side. Armiesburg, a village, and for a 
short time the county seat, was laid out about a half a mile from 
the camp, and so named in honor of the camp. They could not 
have crossed on the range line between 8 and 9, where the road 
now crosses by a bridge, for the south side was almost a preci- 
pice forty feet high. The army moved up a dry ravine which 
made an easy grade from the creek northward, and camped at 
its head. There are six graves on the west slope of this ravine, 
near the summit, which can yet be distinguished, said to be 
those of men from Harrison's army. I have seen them. After 
crossing to the west side of the river above Montezuma his ac- 
count is bewildering. I can't locate any of the objects he refers 
to. Then on Monday, the 7th of October we find him back with 
the main body south of Raccoon creek, in Parke county. But 
on Sunday, the 6th, he crossed Little Vermilion creek, then took 
a south course. He says the hills were on his right, which 
would be true if he stayed west of the Wabash and went south. 
Says the hills and river came close together, which would also 
be true on the west side. After crossing Little Vermilion and 
taking a south course (Sunday, the 6th), he '*came to a small 
creek." This must have been the same Little Vermilion, and he 
was lost or bewildered. After going through some prairie and 
some fine timber the river and hills came together, as before 
stated, which would be true, but the coal bank fourteen miles 
below the Vermilion is wrong by ten miles as to distance on the 
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west side. He says, '*We crosst the Wabash half a mile 
the mouth of the Vermillion river." This throws ever 
into a tangfle. Some of that whisky which was so often 
to the men afiEected his g-eography. If he crossed the Wa 
half-mile above the mouth of Vermilion, the little creek he 
ed and let their horses graze, would correspond to Wabasl 
creek; but then the hills would be on his left. In three 
half miles on the east side he would come to Sugar crc 
larg-er stream than Big Raccoon, of which he makes no tnei 
and the hills and river do not come togfether on the east 
till Montezuma is reached, and then only the second-bottoc 
about thirty-five feet above low water. On Monday, the 7 
October, **We mooved earley three miles and crossed Big- 
coon creek to the Purchase line." If he came south on the 
side of the Wabash river from north of Vermilion, this v 
place his camp for Sunday night on the south side of and 
Sugar creek; but he would surely have mentioned Sugar c 
if he had seen and crossed it. * 'Thence 15 miles to the g- 
son," he continues. If he meant Fort Harrison, it is near ti 
ty miles, but he did not measure distances, and as a guess 
was not bad. 

Tipton was in a strange country, with other duties to perfc 
and had to depend often on others for the names of localit 
There mu_^t have been a considerable sprinkling of settlers s< 
tered along their route, as these streams all had names bef 
the army went there. On the west bank of the Wabash,- ab 
a mile above the mouth of Sugar creek, a bushel or so of bull 
have been found, nearly all of them battered, and new finds ; 
occurring all the time. I found one three years ago, while si 
veying for a levee. Tradition says Harrison had a battle the 
when on his way to Tippecanoe, but John CoUett, ex-State j 
ologist, who was bom a few miles above, said there was no n 
ord of such a battle. [An event of this kind would certain 
have been mentioned by Tipton. — Editor,'] 

I was Professor Collett's chief assistant in 1879, and reca 
that in the report of the Bureau of Statistics and Geology ( 
that year historic evidence was adduced to the efifect that Han- 
son's Kentucky soldiers took the seed of the now famous Kei 
tucky blue-grass from a point three miles north of Clinton o: 
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the east bank of the Wabash river, called in boating times 
**Blue Grass Landing." Tom Dowling, a citizen of Terre 
Haute, and Henry Clay once had considerable correspondence 
as to the origin of the Kentucky blue-grass, and they agreed 
that it was found by Harrison's men when they rode out to the 
river as that point to watch for the pirogues to come up the 
river with the com for the horses. The horses ate the grass ' 
while waiting, and when the corn arrived they would not eat it. 
On their way back home the men stopped at that place and 
gathered what seed they could from the stems still standing. 
Tipton makes no mention of this matter at all. 

Editorial Note. — It seems to us that Tipton's movements 
from Friday, October 4, to Sunday, October 6, can be traced 
from the Journs^l more easily than Captain Campbell's comments 
indicate. From the text it seems tolerably clear that, leaving 
the main body at work in the erection of Fort Harrison, he went 
with the guard for the coal boat, which marched up the east 
side of the Wabash to a point one-half ' mile below the motith of 
Vermilion river, where they found the coal bank. After the 
loading of the boat they went one mile further up (probably be- 
cause of better fording there), and crossed to the west side of 
the Wabash. Returning southward they crossed the Vermilion, 
and stopped to graze their horses at a small stream which might 
have been the one emptying into the Wabash some two miles 
south of the Vermilion. They continued to travel on the west 
side of the river, but crossed to the east side before coming to 
Raccoon creek, or, as Tipton indicates later, at the ford where 
the army crossed to the west side on the 31st; thence on to Fort 
Harrison, where they arrived Monday, the 7th. That his estima- 
tion of distances is sometimes widely in error is proven when he 
gives the miles between specified points — for example, from the 
mouth of the Vermilion to Raccoon creek and the * ^Purchase 
line." Captain Campbell seems to have confused Tipton's cross- 
ing of the Wabash on this trip with the crossing of the army 
^^above Montezuma," some three weeks later. In this return trip 
southward of the boat guard, nothing is said about crossing the 
*4ittle" Vermilion. There are, undoubtedly, some confusions in 
Tipton's narrative, but a close analysis shows it, we believe, to 
be a coherent and accurate document. 
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THE LAST OF THE MIAMIS. 

F^rom The Indianapolis Journal^ January 7, 1^00, 

Some five miles east of Peru^ within rifle-shot of the Wabash, 
stands the home of Gabriel Godf roy, the most notable and in- 
teresting* Indian in Indiana to-day. Grodfroj, thoug-h not a full 
Indian as to blood, is fullj an Indian in character, and is of 
g-enuine Miami lineage, his father, Francis Godfroy, being* the 
last war-chief of that once powerful tribe, that not only made 
their home in the Wabash valley, but claimed sovereignty over 
all of Indiana. 

Gabriel Godfroy, picturesque in appearance, is a powerfully 
built man, in his sixties, with a massive, strong* face, made 
leonine by a heavy growth of yellowish-white hair which falls 
to the shoulders or is worn in a knot behind. His nature is 
utterly transparent, and one who converses with him and takes 
note shrewdly may g-et a key to the Indian question and guess 
why the fates have dealt hardly with him and his people in 
their intercourse with the whites. After his more than three- 
score years spent cheek by jowl with the invaders of his herit- 
ag'e, the modification is but superficial; their ways are not his 
ways, and his conformity to them is, at best, but awkward and 
unnatural. For example, the Indian^s natural domicile is a wig*- 
wam, or something* akin, and Godfroy and his family are strik- 
ingly out of place in the great, barren, many-roomed house 
where they find shelter. The rules of living-, the orderly ar- 
rang'ement, the convenience and ornamentation which make a 
house a home in any sense of the word, are here missing* en- 
tirely. The place is simply a refug*e from outdoors, when out- 
doors proves unpleasant. 

Ag-ain, the Indian's natural activity is to tread the wild places 
with moccasined foot, the preying* instinct hot in his blood; and 
the spectacle of him in cowhide broguns caring* in his slipshod 
way for plow, horses and cattle is so palpably forced and incon- 
gruous as to be grotesque. We read encouraging* reports here 
and there of the civilized Indian taking- to husbandry, and Grod- 
froy himself has been cited as a thrifty, prosperous citisen. The 
statements are not purposely false, but they are a decided per- 
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version of the real fact. Thrift, providence, anythingr 
dustrial application and business sag-acity is utterly for 
the Indian's character, and the fact that he may be see 
well-to-do at any gfiven time sig^nifies little. A better il 
tion of this could not be found than the case of Godf roy. 
more than a half-century ag-o, the Miamis sold to the 1 
States government the last great tract of land which thej 
as a tribe, there were reserved to Francis Godfroy many 
dreds of acres of the finest Wabash bottom. To part of th 
main the son Gabriel succeeded, and at one time owned 
than 300 acres of that rich tongue of land formed by the 
fluence of the Wabash and the Mississinewa. Here he liv 
the open-handed style of a manorial lord, his house the stoj: 
place of all his fellow-Indians, who looked to him as their fi 
and superior, and for whose debts he was surety. All thi 
over now. Godfroy has left of his father's ample reserves 
forty-eight acres, part of them hilly and sterile. As one 
quires further among the Indians of this locality he finds 
same story repeated, and there is revealed the pathetic spect; 
of these one-time lords of the soil now in a class with our p 
est, least successful white farmers, floundering along in a h^ 
less, ineflScient sort of way, and pushed to the wall by the cor 
tions of civilized life. One of the most notable cases is tha( 
William Peconga, whose former home stood on the Me-shin-^ 
me-sia reserve, in the southern part of Wabash county. Pec( 
ga is the grandson of old Chief Me-shin-go-me-sia, to wh( 
and his band was reserved ten sections or ten square miles 
land. In an evil hour they had this common property divide 
and apportioned among the several members of the band. Fe 
of them now have anything left, and Pecohga, the chief heii 
recently left his last strip of land, and is living with a friend. 

The explanation is two-fold. In the first place the Indian 
along with his lack of foresight, has but little sense of values 
what he wants he will have at any cost, if it lies within his 
means, and he will give his promise to pay or a mortagfe with 
very little thought as to result. Hence, assailed by a multiplici- 
ty of wants that he never knew in his savage condition, and 
without the check of prudence, his possessions must, in the na- 
ture of things, slip away from him. 
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Again, the Indian is utterly unqualified to take care of him- 
self in the midst of our civilization, with its unscrupulous meas- 
uring- of wits. There is no g-ainsajing- that a very dominant 
trait wi^h the white man is avarice; there is very little mercy 
for the unsophisticated, and this avarice preying- off the Indian 
makes an ancient tale of wrong-, the half of which has never 
been told. From the early days of the traders they have paid 
exorbitantly for every commodity they boug-ht, and have been 
encourag-ed to revel in credit wherever their lands or annuities 
would secure their debts. To the present day the whites sus- 
tain this attitude toward them, and sharks operating from the 
shady side of the law have left them all but penniless. Litiga- 
tion of one sort or another has been pending for years in the 
courts at Marion, and one does not have to inquire far to hear 
of lawyers who have grown richer as the Indians have grown 
poorer. Among the latter exists the feeling generally that 
they have been over-reached in every way; that they have no 
chance against the white man. Even history, they say, is but 
the white man^s perversion of truth, and the legetlds preserved 
among them, as I got them from Grodfroy, breathe bitterly of 
wrongs done them in the early wars — wrong-s that have never 
been chronicled. 

Along the beautiful Mississinewa, from its union with the 
Wabash to the Misissinewa battle-gfround, linger the sorry rem- 
nants of a tribe that once ranked among the noblest of the 
North American savages. As one makes his way up this ro- 
mantic stream, so long beloved of the red men, he finds them 
here and there, often with a skin more or less Caucasian, but al- 
ways with the unmistakable, fine, dark Indian eye, which has in 
it something of the eagle. One notable thing is the persistence 
of the Indian instincts, despite this liberal admixture of white 
man's blood. Gabriel Godfroy's boys ar.e as aboriginal in their 
proclivities as the Miami striplings of a century ago. They are 
skilled in the use of the bow, and, perched in some tree-top over- 
hanging the river, kill many a fish with their deadly arrows. 
The mellifluous Miami language is not allowed to die out, nor 
the Indian custom of naming children for some natural object or 
quality, and not the least interesting of my recollection of my 
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▼isii to Godfrey's is that of him and sundry of his yotsxms 
going through their weird, curious dances for my delectatic 

One with the disposition, time and patience might msLki 
interesting study in this region of the Indian as he is after 
contact with the civilized life, and pick up much lore chens 
by them which reveals the nature of these people. No str 
in our State is pleasanter to loiter along than this one ^^i 
sn^h student would go to seek his material. No stream u 
stimulates the imagination with romantic associations, fa 
was a favorite abiding place with the Miami, and up and <1< 
its beautiful, winding, narrow valley stood his pictures 
wigwam. Here slumbers forgotten the dust of many a ci 
and warrior once famous among his people. Here lived and n 
rests Frances Slocum, who, stolen from her Pennsylvania Ho 
when a child, spent a long life among her captors, so cotit< 
with their customs that, when discovered and identified in 1 
old age by her own people, she could not be prevailed upon 
go to them. 

Here, also, everlooking a beautiful bend and stretch of tl 
river, about a mile from the little town of Jalapa, Pleasa 
township. Grant county, is one of the most famous Indiana ba 
tie-grounds in the State, known as the Mississinewa. It is no 
a stretch of tilled fields, unmarked in any way, and only know 
vaguely to the surrounding countryside as the spot where son 
sort of a battle once took place. It merits more explicit celet 
rity, for here, in the early dawn of December 18, 1812, occurre 
a fierce and bloody conflict, akin to that of Tippecanoe, betweei 
about six hundred whites under Lieutenant-Colonel John 6 
Campbell, and an uncertain number of Miami and Munsee Indi 
ans. About all the records that exist of the fight are based ot 
Colonel Campbell's official report, which gives the victory to th€ 
whites, but the Miami tradition, as told by Godf roy, varies from 
the received account, and glows with indignation at the violence 
previously committed on a Munsee village, which led the Mi- 
amis to side with the Munsees and make the early morning at- 
tack. G. S. C. 

NoTB. — Godf roy still lives at his old home but is, we are told, 
no longer a land-owner. For an interesting tradition related by 
him see Vol. I, No. 1, p. 19, of this magazine. — Editor, 
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NEWSPAPER INDEX. 
INDIANA JOURNAL-THIRD INSTALBIENT. 

1834— 

Indianapolis legislature. — Jan. 8. 

David Crockett (letter). — Jan. 25. 

Sailroad, Indianapolis and Lawrenceburgh, movement toward. 

—Feb. 22. 
Allisonville, sale of lots (ad.) — Feb. 22. 
Barber, first negro (ad.) — Feb. 22. 
Public land sales. — March 15. 
New Bethel, sale of lots. — March 15. 
€rermantown, on Fall creek. — March 15. 
Railroad meeting*. — March 29. 
Indianapolis Library (ad.) — April 5. 
Julia A. Dumont (story). — April 5, May 24. 
Gambling-, meeting- to suppress. — June 1. 
Railroad, Indianapolis and Lafayette. — June 14. 
Canal Improvement. — June 14. 
Ginseng- (ad.) — ^June 28. 
Noah Noble, circular to the public. — July 19. 
Railroad celebration at Shelbyville. — July 19. 
Whitewater canal proposed. — Aug-. 16. 
State House, progress of. — Oct. 3. 
Indianapolis, growth of. — Oct. 10. 
Canals, etc. (communication). — Sept. 12. 
Mails, complaints of. — Dec. 5. 
Railroads. — Dec. 30. 

1835— 

Ten-mile strip adjoining- Michigan. — Jan. 13. 

"Track roads.*'— Jan. 13. 

Whitewater survey (two communications). — ^Jan. 16. 

Indianapolis Athenaeum. — Feb. 3. 

Davy Crockett and the presidency. — Feb. 20. 

Town library. — April 24. 

Railroad surveys. — May 15. 

Salem seminary. — May 15. 
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Athenseom. — April 24, May 22. 
Internal improvement. — June 12. 
Harrison, invitation to. — ^June 19. 

Agnricultural Society, Marion County, formed. — July S. 
Railroad at Shelbyville.— July 17. 
Irish canal fights. — July 31. 
Canal celebration. — July 31. 
Gambling-, to check. — Aug*. 16. 
Canals and railroads. — Aug-. 14. 
Railroad surveys. — Aug. 21. 
County fair, first (ad. and ed.) — Sept. 11. 
About Indiana. — Sept. 25. 
County fair. — Oct. 9 and 16. 
Internal improvement. — Oct. 16. , 

Railroad survey. — Oct. 16. 
Internal improvements. — Oct. 23. 
Tippecanoe battle, celebration of. — Nov. 3 and Dec. 8. 
Internal improvement. — Nov. 27. 
1836- 
Canals, central and others. — Jan. 8. 
Internal improvement bill, passage of. — Jan. 19. 
Colonisation society (long address). — Feb. 27. 
Indianapolis^ law incorporating. — March 19. 
Indianapolis, peace and safety meeting. — March 26. 
'^Battle of Tippecanoe,*' poem by Wm. Wallace. — March 26u 
Tipton, John, speech on Cumberland road bill. — April 23. 
Temperance society. — April 30. 
Alexandria, William Conner a proprietor of (ad. of sale). — 

May 14. 
Internal improvement bill, great celebration at EvansviUe. — 

May 21. 
Davy Crockett, sketch of.— May 28. 
Cumberland road. — May 28. 
RatUff Boone. — June 4. 
Railroad meeting at Indianapolis.— June 18. 
Internal improvement. — June 25. 
Agricultural society.- July ^K 
Public works i,c»nals^ ad. for.— July l(>. 
Horse racing, an ordinance against in Indianapolis.--JHlj 16. 
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Internal improvementy series of papers beginning^. — ^Julj 2EL. 

Sales of lots in various towns (ads.) — Aug:. 27. 

Yorktown and old Indian town (ad.) — Sept. 3. 

Port Royal.— Sept 10. 

Cumberland road, address from an Indianapolis committee. — 
Sept. 17. 

Internal improvementy discussion of. — Sept. 24. 

Davy Crockett, journal of. — Oct. 8. 

J. B. Dillon, letter from.— Oct. 8. 

Agricultural fair, addresses before by Calvin Fletcher. — 
Oct. 22. 

Specimen of invectiv^: an open letter *Ho the Lying* Hire- 
ling Scoundrels who do the dirty work as Editors of the 
Democrat." — ^Nov. 3. 

1837- 

C^lonization. society. — Feb. 11. 
Anti-internal improvement convention. — ^April 22. 
i Internal improvement (discussion). — May 6 and May 11. 
Editorial convention. — June 3. 
Lorenzo Dow (story of). — ^July 1. 
Internal improvement fund. — ^July 1. 
Indianapolis, bad streets of. — ^July 1. 
Asbury University, cornerstone of. — ^July 1. 
Story of traveller who planned to make stops at towns on his 

map, and his quandaries. A stick of hewn timber and a 

blazed tree constituted "Vienna." — July 1. 
Indianapolis library (ad. to return books). — July 1. 
Ginseng. — July 1. 

Cooking stoves (ad.) — July 1. * 

Internal improvement funds. — ^July 8. 
Lands ceded by Indians. — July 8. 

Irish riot on Madison railroad (1700 laborers). — Sept. 9. 
Cumberland Road. — Sept. 9. 
James B. Ray (letter). — Sept. 30. 
Mt. Pleasant, Marion county (lot sale). — Oct. 14. 
Premiums awarded at county fair. — Oct. 28. 
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Published at IndianapolU, Indiana. 
GsoKGB S. COTTM AN, Editor and Pmbliskrf^. 

EDITORIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE INDIANA HISTORICAL SOCIBTY AND ITS WORK. 

The Indiana Historical Society is not a widely advertisec 
stitution. Many know in a vag^e way that such a society 
ists; the majority of tl\ese think of it as in a condition of 
and yellow desuetude; a few know what it really is doin^ 
has done. 

This society has the prestig-e that comes with ag^e. It has 
isted now for more than seventy-five years, and in the course 
that time there have been identified with it, particularly in 
earlier years, a goodly proportion of the men whose names 
honored in the history of the State.* 

Org-anized for the purpose of disseminating- historical inforn 
tion as well as for the preservation of historical material, it h« 
from time to time,^ had read before it original papers of distin 
historical value. Of late years this custom has practically be< 
discontinued and the society's work has been chiefly confine 
to its publications. Up to date it has issued three volumes ( 
these publications which in character and value compare favoi 
ably with those of the leading societies in the same field. Th 
selecting, the editing, and the papers contributed show at onc< 
the supervision of experts and thoroughgoing work at the 
hands of not a few writers in the State who, turning aside for a 
moment from their professional vocations, have demonstrated 
their capability in this line. To be represented for future time 
in these collections is a distinction that might be gratifying to 
any one. The great handicap to this work is the lack of funds. 
By way of permanent endowment it has the interest from $3,000, 

•For example, the officers in 1842 were: President, Samnel Merrill; VicePresidentf, 
Jeremiah Sulliyan, Charles Dewey and Isaac Blackford ; CorrespoDding Secretary, Joh^ 
Law; Recording Secretary, William Sheets; Treasnrer, Charles W. Cady;ExecatiTe Com- 
mittee, Henry P. Cobum, James M. Bay, Henry Ward Beecher, Geo. H. Dunn and Douglass 
Maguire. A more notable list representing the yarious parts of the State could haidlj hare 
1>een selected. 
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$2,500 of which, to be so used, was donated by the late William 
H. English; but there is at present little return from member- 
ship fees. From time to time modest appeals have been made 
to the legislature for aid in a work which a few individuals are 
carrying on gratuitously for the good of the State, but so far, 
apparently, the Indiana legislature has never been able to see 
that the history of the State has any value, or that a historical 
society is worthy of any notice. 

Thus much for the actual accomplishments of the society. 
On the other hand, in the course of its three-score and sixteen 
years there have been long lapses, sometimes extending over 
years, during which it seemed to have ceased utterly. The semi- 
annual public meetings and the presentations of papers original- 
ly contemplated in the constitution has dwindled down to one 
brief business meeting each year which few hear of and fewer 
attend. 

Now, there is a decided sentiment with at least a few that the 
State Historical Society ought to be doing something in addition 
to publishing two or three pamphlets a year, and its possibili- 
ties are becoming more and more apparent. In various direc- 
tions it can be seen that the historic interest in Indiana is sure- 
ly though slowly growing. The old settlers' meeting (though 
this is, perhaps, the crudest and least reliable manifestation of 
this interest) has become a fixture throughout the State; the 
several patriotic societies, such as the D. A. R., the D. R., and 
others of similar character, based as they are upon the past, are 
turning attention that way; in the history departments of our 
colleges a local interest is being evinced, and in the matter of 
local societies there seems to be a growing activity, which with- 
in the last year or so has issued in the fomiation of several new 
organizations. What is needed is that these various movements 
shall work together, borrowing stimulus from each other. The 
local history societies in particular work in such a narrow field 
and are so unrelated to the larger movement that they are, very 
often, of a sporadical nature, and of those that are organized 
only a small proportion continue to thrive. A larger relation — 
an atmosphere that shall feed them is possible, and the State so- 
ciety, by virtue of its standing as a State organization, is in a 
position to take the initiative and create between itself and the 
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minor orgmniiations ties that shall bind all together on mt < 
mon working basis. Just how this might be done irotalcl 1 
matter for careful consideration, but some hints may be boin 
ed from what is being done elsewhere, particularly in Wisoon 
Working from these hints we venture here to present a tent^ 
plan, the intent of which is to stimulate thought in this dii 
tion and to call forth an expression of views from others* 
would be pleased to have representatives of some of the lo 
societies form a symposium on this subject. 

1. Local Societies. A correspondence with the secretary- 
each local historical society inviting to auxiliary memberslii 
Conditions of membership, an annual fee of one dollar mril 
privilege of one voting delegate at meetings; an annual repo 
from the local secretary setting forth the work of his society fc 
the past year, and transmitting of copies of all programs an 
other printed matter, the same to be filed away by the State sc 
ciety. In return, the State society to publish an annual bulletii 
exhibiting the various reports; to transmit copies of these bul- 
letins to local societies, and also copies of all its future publica- 
tions, including its historical pamphlets. 

2. Patriotic Societies. An invitation to the various patri- 
otic societies throughout the State to exchange publications with 
the State Historical Society, and extending to said societies the 
courtesy of honorary membership. 

3. Libraries. Circular letters to all the public libraries in 
the State requesting brief account of what has been done by 
them (if anything) toward promoting the interest in local his- 
tory, and setting forth the importance of collecting and preserv- 
ing all local pamphlets and of indexing the current history in 
local newspaper files. 

4. Membership. A circular letter advertising the society and 
its objects, and inviting into its membership individuals v^hose 
interest in these objects is known. 

It should be repeated that these suggestions are thrown out 
simply in lieu of better. The argument we wish to make is that 
there is a field of possibilities at present unworked, and whidi 
is proper to the State society. With a desire on its part to enter 
upon it, practical and effective ways and means would not be dif- 
ficult to devise. 
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a lincoln mbmorial tablbt. 

The Indianapolis Commercial Club some months since stima- 
lated a local history interest among the more advanced pupils 
of the public schools by inviting: essays on this subject, **What 
historic spot in Indianapolis should be commemorated with a 
tablet, and why?*' Something over 200 essays were submitted, 
and perhaps a half-dozen places were discussed as eli(fible to the 
honor in question, but by far the greatest number were for the 
spot made memorable by a brief speech of Abraham Lincoln's in 
February of 1861, when on his way to Washington to be inau- 
gurated as President. This speech was made from the balcony 
of the old Bates House, on the site now occupied by the Clay- 
pool Hotel. In deference to this preference as thus expressed by 
the young people, the Commercial Club determined to mark this 
place, and that the pupils of the schools might be still further 
identified with the movement, competitive designs for a bronze 
tablet were asked for from students in the art departments of 
the two high schools of the city. Nineteen designs were sub- 
mitted, and from among these a Commercial Club committee, 
aided by an advisory committee of artists, selected one executed 
by Miss Marie H. Stewart, of Irvington. This design, made 
into a handsome bronze by Rudolph Schwarz, a sculptor of the 
city, was set in the wall of the Claypool Hotel on Washington 
street beneath the place where the speech was made.* The 
tablet, six feet long by three wide, presents a profile head of Lin- 
coln, the space on the left side being occupied by a log cabin and 
that on the right by the nation's capitol, symbolic of the two ex- 
tremes of his life. Underneath is inscribed in bold gothic let- 
tering: 

**Here, February 11, 1861, Abraham Lincoln, on his way to 
Washington to assume the Presidency, in an address said: *I 
appeal to you to constantly bear in mind that not with politicians, 
not with Presidents, not with office-seekers, but with you is 
the question: Shall the Union and shall the liberties of this 
country be preserved to the latest generations?' " 

On Lincoln's birthday, just forty-six years and one day after 

iThere la a difforenoe of opinion At to which baleony of the BatMHooM Liaeoln tpolM 
from, aome oooteDding that it was one on the Illinoii street aide. 
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the speech was made, the tablet was tinveiled witb apprv 
ceremonies and in the presence of a large crowd, the L 
feature of the occasion being an address by Governor J 
The event was father signalized by a public meeting;' a.t 
linson Hall in the evening. 

HISTORIC SPOTS IN INDIANAPOLIS. 

The sentiment in favor of marking historic spots is gro 
in our midst, and in view of possible future accomplishme 
this direction in Indianapolis we would suggest that the 
within the city at least two points invested with an histori 
terest far more essentially related to Indianapolis than the f« 
itous Lincoln speech. One of these is the spot on South sti 
between Delaware and Pennsylvania, where stood the old M 
son & Indianapolis railroad depot. The arrival here of the 
railway train marks the beginning of a new era in the hist 
of Indianapolis. It was the introduction into the history of 
town of a factor which preeminently determined its future 
which has made it a metropolis. To commemorate this be^ 
ning of the city's greatness is to recognize the significance i 
bearing of an historical event. 

The other spot is the piece of vacant grotmd overlook! 
White river between the Washington street bridge and the s 
of the old bridge. Here stood the cabin of John McCormic 
the real founder of the settlement that became the capital of t 
State, and around this spot Indianapolis had its beginning 
There is indeed a dispute as to whether John McCormick or Geoq 
Pogue were the first actual settlers here, but there is no dispu 
as to the relations of the two to the settlement. Pogue, wh 
squatted a mile or so farther east, was isolated and detachec 
nobody followed him, and he was not an influence in the furthe 
peopling of the locality. McCormick, on the other hand, wa 
followed by his brothers, James and Samuel, and with these, o: 
close after them, came those who made the nucleus of a town, 
which was one of the factors that determined the selection oi 
the site for the capital. Further historic interest attaches to 
this neighborhood. The first comers to the spot were led hither 
by Indian trails, a half-dozen of which converged at the mouth 
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of Fall creek, by reason of a sandbar across the river there. 
There is a story to the effect that on one occasion Zachary Tay- 
lor, on his way to the Wabash with some three hundred troops, 
came by way of this ford; that, by coincidence, he found there a 
large force of Delaware Indians camped at the place and in con- 
ference with the famous Tecumseh; that that nig-ht Taylor en- 
camped across the creek from the Indians, and that the latter, 
stirred to passion by a speech of Tecumseh's, threatened trouble 
th^ was only aVerted by the influence of William Conner, a 
trader among- the Delawares, and by Anderson, their principal 
chief! 

In brief, the piece of gfround referred to, which is now little 
more than a waste, mig-ht appropriately be converted into a little 
park and marked by the erection on the site of the McCormick 
home a duplicate of that first cabin, typical of the early Hoosier 
homes. 

RKVOLUTIONARY GRAVES. 

The following statements as to Revolutionary graves in the 
State are sent us by Mrs. Elinor Campbell, of Jeffersonville. 

Jacob Mikesell, from Kentucky, lies in a private burial ground 
near Bethlehem, Clark county. Some place between New 
Washington and Bethlehem is buried John Brinton, whose name 
appears in the list of Revolutionary pensioners published in 
1835, and in a list of 'coflSns made by Robert Tilford at New 
Washington, March 22, 1847, is one for **01d John Brinton, a pen- 
sioner." In cemetery at Rising Sun, Ohio county, are (1) John 
Elliott (grave unmarked save by a small stone on which is in- 
scribed **A Soldier of 1776," set up by the sexton, Mr. George 
Dugle), and (2) Noah Miller (grave marked by a slab mounted 
on four pillars). At Aberdeen, Ohio county, is buried Robert 
Turner, of Lycoming county. Pa., grandfather of Robert Easton, 
of Rising Sun. In New Washington, Clark county, is the 
grave of Alden Smith, a Revolutionary soldier from Massachu- 
setts, who, after the war, emigrated to western New York, and 
afterward came to Indiana. Near New Washington, in a coun- 
try graveyard, is Thomas Arbuckle. He was from Rockbridge 
county, Va. Emigrated to Kentucky, and later to Indiana. 

According to an old book called * 'Barber's History of All the 
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States and Territories,^ the following^ inscriptioa is f ron 
anient in **the sfraveyard at Fort Wayne. •• 

**Sacred to the memory of Alexander Ewingr, one of tt 
est soldiers of the Revolution. From the year 1780 to tli 
of 1783 he was actively engaged in the ranger serWce 
frontiers of New York and Pennsylvania. He was a v^al 
at the battle of the Thames in 1813, and amongr the firs 
brokethe British lines on that occasion, so glorious to thi 
of his country. Died at Fort Wayne, January 1, 1827, a| 
years.** 

From Captain L. C. Baird, of Jeflfersonville, Ind., we 2 
receipt of a list of the burial places of veterans of our sc 
wars. This list contains in all 211 names, classed as fol 
Revolutionary War, 2; War of 1812, 1; Mexican War, 4; 
of the Rebellion, 182; Spanish War, 3. Nineteen buried in 
cemetery are classed as both Mexican and Civil War sold 
Four cemeteries are specified— "Mulbary Street," **Wa 
Ridge,'' ^'Eastern," and ''Roman Catholic,'' all of which, w< 
fer, are located in JefFersonville. 

IX>CAL HISTORY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

A Campbell Family Tradition.— In the RockvUU Tribune for ; 
cember 26, 1906, Captain John T. Campbell relates at lengtl 
3tory, traditional in his family, of the capture by Indians, in 18 
of two boys, John Campbell and Vinson Edwards (the former 
uncle of the writer). The capture was .made in what is n< 
Sullivan county, and the boys were taken northward. Neith 
ever found his way back home. Of Edwards's after life Mil 
was ever ascertained, but Campbell, after being traded aboi 
from tribe to tribe, became practically an Indian in his taste 
married among them and eventually organised a band of bis ow 
and became a chief. His story is one of the romance tales of In 
dian days, and is, we believe, unrecorded, except in this narrative 
of Captain Campbell's. Incidentally the writer tells of severai 
matters that are interesting, as, for example, the ruffianisms oi a 
white man, known as "Woolly Neck," which led to the retaliatory 
stealing of the boys. There is also a description of a fierce tor- 
nado that greeted his grandfather and his fellow immigrants 
just as they arrived at their Indiana home. 
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""'The Battle of Cass Caunfy:'— This is the caption of a short 
article by W. S. Wright in the Logansport Journal, January 27, 
1907. In it the writer recalls that in 1791 occurred a fight be- 
tween the Indians of Eel river and the force under General Wil- 
kinson, in his expedition down the Wabash. This has local in- 
terest as being within the bounds of the present Cass county. 

A Heroine of Civil War Days. — The recent death in Greencastle 
of Mrs. David E. Badger recalls an incident which is an echo of 
Civil War times, the particulars of which are told by a corre- 
spondent to the Indianapolis News in the issue of February 14, 1907. 
The substance of it is that in a riot in Greencastle precipitated 
between some Union soldiers there and an overwhelming number 
of Southern sympathizers, Mrs. Badger, then Miss Lou Walls, 
fronted the assailing mob with a saber and fairly held it at bay 
until the tables were turned by the report that Morton's troops 
were coming. In consequence of her fearless act, says the cor- 
respondent, **Grovernor Morton soon afterward invited her to 
Indianapolis, and she spent a week in that city, the guest of 
the State, for she was taken in charge by the officers of the army 
under the direction of the Grovernor, and was the guest of honor 
of the troops then in the camps near Indianapolis. Among the 
presents she received in recognition of her bravery, was a silk 
dress from the Grovernor and his staff, an engraved revolver from 
the Forty-third Regiment, another silk dress from friends, and 
many other things appreciated deeply by her." 

HISTOKICAL SOCIBTIES — TIPPECANOB AND CASS COUNTIES. 

Since our last issue two local historical societies have been 
added to the State*s list. The first of these, in date, is the Tip- 
pecanoe Historical Society, organized last December with a list 
of about twenty-five active and ten honorary members. Judge 
Richard P. DeHart is president and Hon. Alva O. Reser secre- 
tary. At Logansport a vigorous society has just been formed 
with a good membership and, seemingly, an abundance of en- 
thusiasm. Judge D. P. Baldwin is president and W. S. Wright 
secretary. An original feature of their plans is a division and 
classification of their proposed lines of work. These divisions, 
each to be tmder charge of an appointed head, are as follows: 

1. Sociology, societies, churches, moral and religious matters. 
2. Economic and industrial matters, improvements and agri- 
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PIONEER LIFE. 

BY BENJAMIN 5. PARKER. 

Paper No. II. 

The Old-Time Singing Schools; ^'Missouri Harmony and Other 
Singing Books — Debg>Hng Clubs, Literary Societies and Other 
Amusements — Winter Sport — Religious Life and Its Social Side 
— Notes by the Editor. 

THE old-time sioging* schools served the double purpose of 
•social g^atherings and schools of vocal instruction. In the 
country such schools were held either at the district school- 
houses or the local churches of denominations other than the 
Friends, these at that time opposing^ musical instruction of every 
kind. The books used were those devoted to sacred music. 
Probably the earliest of the music books used in Henry county 
was the **Missouri Harmony," a book that contained many of 
the standard hymns which survive from g^eneration to genera- 
tion with others, the words and music of which are now forg^ot- 
ten. It was written in what was known as "buckwheat" notes, 
because the characters representing^ the notes resembled grains 
of buckwheat, but each differed from the other sufficiently to in- 
dicate its name without reference to its position on the stafif. 
The * 'Missouri Harmony" only used the four syllables, mi, fa, 
sol, la, repeating them to make the full octave, thus: fa, sol, la, 
mi, fa, sol, la, fa. When the "Missouri Harmony," which held 
the field a long time, went out, it was succeeded by either the 
round note system now in use, the figure note system, or an ex- 
tension of the system used in the "Harmony," which provided 
additional characters for the three notes of the octave — do, si^ 
re, the do being repeated to fill out the octave. 

In many country neighborhoods the singings occurred on Sun- 
day afternoons. The meetingfs; however, were not confined to 
Sundays, as the master found it best to have two or three schools 
on hand at the same time. Several masters were often running 
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schools in the same neighborhood, and between these scb 
there was considerable emnlation which sometimes led to a j^ 
meeting- where the rival classes, under the leadership of tl 
respective teachers, contested for superiority. The sing-ers y^ 
chosen very much as were the spellers at the spelling- matcfc 
Judg-es were selected who were to listen to all the contests, a 
award the honors. The first class to sing* stood and sang t 
selections, first the notes and then the words. The second cla 
in like manner, sang- the same selections, and then two mot 
The first class then sang- the latter airs and two new ones, at 
so on till the contest closed. In the midst of every aftemcK 
school there was a recess, which was made gx>od use of by o 
and young-. For pure and wholesome social enjoyment, few re 
reations surpassed the old country singingf-school, and there < 
the same time were trained many sweet sing-ers for the locz 
churches, as well as for the homes. 

In the older books the parts were arrang-ed for treble, or air 
answering to the modern soprano, and sung by men as well sa 
women; tenor, or double air, for both men and women, andbass^ 
for men. Baritone and alto were not used. Among the books 
in use other than "Missouri Harmony" were the **Christian 
Psalmist," the * 'Sacred Melodeon," two or three of Dr. Lowell 
Mason's books (which used the Guidonian system), several of 
A. D. Filmore's books, and a number of others. The "Christian 
Psalmist" and Filmore's books were written in the figure system, 
which was invented by Rev. Thomas Harrison, a teacher. The 
* 'Sacred Melodeon" was in the improved "buckwheat" notation. 

Among the early singing masters of Henry county were Lee 
Shelley, afterward sheriff of the county; "Sam" Hill, author 
of the once popular song with the chorus: 

•*I am so fond of singring- school I can't stay awaj, oh, I can't stay away," 

and William Cole, a composer of some note. There were also 
Joseph Rich, Joseph Shawhan, Mason Clift, George R. Pennell, 
Jacob M. Ward, Benjamin Hawley and others. The most not- 
able of them all, perhaps, was John Wyatt, who possessed a 
bass voice that would have won him fame had he properly cul- 
tivated it and sought his chance instead of contenting: himself 
with country singing-Schools at fifty cents per scholar. He 
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afterward became a hardware merchant at Lewisville, and then 
a justice of the peace. 

The usual charg-es in these schools were fifty to seventy-five 
cents per pupil for a term of twelve lessons, and at these rates 
the classes not infrequently tested the holding capacities of the 
rooms where they met. 

So attractive were these singings-schools that a larg-e percent- 
ag'e of the young" Quakers of fifty years ago persisted in taking 
part in them, despite all the restraints imposed by their people, 
and to that fact is largely due the changed attitude of the second 
generation of Friends toward the study of music. 

Other social features that combined diversion and social inter- 
course with a valuable intellectual training were the debating 
clubs, moot courts, mock legislatures, (1) and literary socie- 
ties. Men who afterward became prominent in the Staters 
history as politicians, statesmen, orators and thinkers had their 
beginnings and first fed their aspirations in these neighborhood 
organizations which stimulated their budding powers. The 
debating club, moot court and mock legislature afforded excel- 
lent practice in impromptu speaking and in parliamentary 
usage. The moot courts were more common to the smaller vil- 
lages than to the country or large towns. The popularity of 
the literary society was general. In the early fifties they became 
numerous throughout Henry and Wayne counties, and joint 
meetings were held in which societies from Spiceland, Raysville, 
Knightstown, Union, Dublin, Richmond and other places took 
part. The literary club idea, so popular now, seems to have had 
its origin in the old literary societies or "literaries," and the 
literary picnics or associations in which they united were very 
similar to the club federations of the present. 

One other form of assemblage that should be mentioned is the 
picnic, which, except in the form of the/Jr/f champetrey previously 
spoken of, did not come in until a few years before the Civil 
war. The ordinary picnic of to-day has for its object diversion 
pure and simple, unrelated to any more serious purpose, but 
originally it was connected with the idea of promoting some 
moral cause — temperance, the Sunday-schools, etc., or at least 
it was to celebrate some great day in the calender, such as the 
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Fourth of July. So imbued were our fathers and mothers 
the notion that pleasure and usefulness should be combined ti: 
it took them a g-ood while to believe that the social picnic In 
merits of its own and needed no excuse to justify its existexi< 

By way of contrast to the summer picnic, mention may be tna,^ 
of the most popular out-of-door winter sport in early Heo 
county. This was sleighing^. Before the protecting- fores 
were cleared away, our winter snows lay upon the ground muc 
longer than they do now, and sleig^hing^ was gx^nerally indulgfe 
in. Every sort of sleig^h, sled, spider, jumper or other slidin 
vehicle took its place upon the highways and contributed if 
mite to the variety and picturesqueness of the daily show. A 
most every man and boy knew how to construct a sled of soxn 
kind. The most primitive kind was the hickory jumper. I 
was often made without a nail, of long^ hickory poles notched ai 
the proper places to allow the curves and tied to the horse's com 
husk collar. Long^ pins set in auger holes in the pole runners 
supported the seat. No harness was used other than the bridle 
and lines and the collar, to which the pole shafts were tied by 
stringfs. The jumper was a mere skeleton of the roughest form, 
but the sport of riding one was heightened by its crudeness. 
On the other hand, the fine, strong sleighs made from naturaJ 
runners and provided with handsome, comfortable bodies and 
seats by the local workmen, were the pleasantest and easiest- 
going of all vehicles. People did not then hesitate to start out 
on sleigh journeys of many days* duration with but little fear of 
a sudden passing away of the snow. (2) 

The various conferences, associations, synodical gatherings 
and camp and protracted meetingfs of the various sects repre- 
sented in the early religious life of Henry county, including the 
monthly and quarterly meetings of the Friends, were times of 
reunion among old associates, and for the extension of generous 
hospitality, and also for a decorous exercise of the social spirit. 
Visitors to such meetings from a distance were freely enter- 
tained by the people who lived in the vicinities of the churches 
where the gatherings assembled. When the Henry county 
Quakers went up to Richmond to yearly meeting, they were 
made at home by the Friends of the town or surrounding farms. 
As at least three States were represented in these meetings, it 
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was no small tax upon the generosity of the Richmond Quakers 
and their neighbors. 

A like spirit was manifested by the other sects. Those who 
were the recipients of such hospitality understood very well that 
any contributions of provisions they might make would be wel- 
come, but they were welcomed without question when they 
came empty-handed. The exchange of friendly amenities and 
the extention of acquaintance served to give the meetings a 
social value that is lacking in the more formal gatherings of 
the present day. The summer or autumnal camp-meetings at 
which families of the same faith collected, from near and far, 
and dwelt in rough cabins or tents, sometimes for weeks, were 
not only times of intense religious aspirations and endeavor, but 
were also social in their character. The well-ordered camp, the 
cool shades, the meals partaken of in the woods or at a common 
table, and the hours open to converse and pleasant promenades 
between the hours of preaching, hymn-singing and worship, 
were wholly social in their character and effects. 

In this connection it may be well to note that many of the re- 
ligious denominations which are now strong in the county were 
but little known in its earlier life. As said, the Friends, Bap- 
tists, Methodists and Presbyterians were the first. After the 
large immigrations of the thirties set in, the Christians or 
Campbellites began an earnest work of proselyting and grew 
rapidly. To the later period, also, belong the United Brethren, 
Grerman Baptists, Dunkards or Tunkers, Lutherans, AUbrights 
or Grerman Methodists, Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, Uni- 
versalists, Hicksite Friends, Spiritualists, and African Method- 
ists. These have been or are now prominent in the county. 

The Dunkards have always been considered a peculiar people, 
especially in the quaintness of their garb and in the refusal of 
the men **to mar the comers of the beard,'' as well as in certain 
of their religious rites, such as the kissing between the full- 
bearded brethren, their foot-washings and their making of the 
Lord's Supper a generous meal. The shad coat, with standing 
collar, the broad-brimmed hat and the absence of buttons from 
the clothing are as characteristic of the masculine members of 
the church as they were of the old-time Quakers. Some Dun- 
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kards used to discard buttons altogether and fasten their oo 
and vests with hooks and eyes, which were hidden from ^ri^^yw 

Editorial Notbs. 1. An odd diversion that seemed to pr^v 
during- the thirties was the '*mock legislature/* We say j» 
vailed, for though the local histories make very little menti 
of it, occasional notices in contemporary newspapers indies 
that it was popular. A word from some of our older reai<le 
describing this institution would be very acceptable. The * *1 
dianapolis Legislature'* flourished for several years dnringf tl 
thirties. 

2. Mr. Parker omits to mention the '*bob-sled** as a very in 
portant factor in the enjoyment of winter. As to when the bot 
sled was introduced we are not informed, but it is no moden 
innovation. It consisted of two short pairs of runners set tan 
dem, the front pair responding freely to the tongue like tbi 
front wheels of a wagon, thus affording extra length for a 
sleigh, and at the same time turning with safety. Primarily it 
was designed for heavy hauling, but it lent itself admirably to 
social purposes when, surmounted by a big box-bed partially 
filled with clean straw, it made a snug, warm nest for a dozen 
or so boys and girls. Probably no social bunch on earth was 
ever more in hilarious evidence than the jolly bob-sled party of 
a moonlight night when the big runners sang a song to the 
crisp snow on the well-beaten road and the mettlesome horses 
tugged at the taut lines, while their flying hoofs beat a tattoo 
and the bells jangled merrily. Doubtless the old bob-sled was a 
potent promoter of the gentler passion and early marriages, for 
a half-score of buxom damsels and husky swains jumbled to- 
gether within the compass of a box-bed was a powerful stimulus 
to love's young dream. In chronicles of the past let not the 
bob-sled be forgotten. As one appreciative poet sings: 

''Good old Mr. Bob-sled, 

Though ycr out o* style. 
Still yeWe got these other sleds beat a tbonsan' mile. 

L^ast that's my opinion, 

An» I'd ort t* know, 
'Cause ¥re was just like kinfolks forty years ago."* 

•W. M. HenohoU. 
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Another omission of Mr. Parker^s is the spelling--school, per- 
haps the most famous of all the old institutions, and the popular- 
ity of which still continues in some districts. The world at larg-e 
is familiar with Edward Bggleston^s description in the "Hoosier 
Schoolmaster'* of a spelling'-match. Little perhaps, can be 
added to that, except that the method of spelling- as there given 
does not correspond exactly to the common method of a later 
day. There the heads of the classes are pitted agfaiust each 
other and the spelling is confined to them until one misses, when 
the next in line takes his place. The mode with which we are 
familiar carries back and forth and down the standing lines 
from head to foot and back again till the poorer spellers are 
weeded out and the better following till one side is down. Ther 
rivalry and personal ambition and feeling involved in these con- 
tests were quite as intense as Mr. Eggleston portrays them, and 
all participants will recall the excitement and little tremor of 
dread that always went with the possibility of defeat. No 
other intellectual practice of our fathers, perhaps, so engendered 
and fed a desire for neighborhood glory as these trials of ortho- 
graphic skill, and the cultivation in this direction was quite out 
of proportion to that of the other branches of the simple coun- 
try-school curricula. Prompted by the thirst for glory, many a 
country boy consumed what might be called the midnight tallow 
at home over his spelling-book with an assiduity that nothing 
else could have caused. The absolute standard of authority 
generally recognized was the spelling-book then in use, and any 
appeal from that to a lexicon where words were spelled more 
ways than one was considered an unfair subterfuge and was 
frowned down. The familiarity with the words as arranged in 
the spelling-book columns was ofttimes amusing, and not infre- 
quently, as we well remember, when the first word was given 
out and spelled, the following ones were successively tripped ofif 
the tongue with a swiftness that left him who pronounced fol- 
lowing after, functionless and bewildered, till finally some 
one failed to remember. The pupils of a school considered the 
privilege of an occasional spelling bee a vested right, and as a 
rule the little district schoolhouse was crowded to its limit, not 
only by the young people who participated but also by their 
elders, who sat sedately by witnessing with parental pride the 
performances of their offspring. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN INDIANA^ 

No. II — The National Road. 

BY SMILEY N. CHAMBERS. 

[ThU paper was read before the Indiana Centennial Assocla^tiozz 
Indianapolis, July 4, 1900. It is here slightlj abridged. The ±vl\\ t 
may be found in the Indianapolis Journal for July 15, 1900.] 

NEED OF A GREAT HIGHWAY. 

Our fathers, endowed with wisdom, courage and foresig-1 
possessing a broad, though by no means adequate, prophecy 
the future development of the country, early saw the ixnpo 
ance of a public highway connecting the Eastern coast frin^ 
with the broad and undeveloped West. The Eastern coast citi* 
were looking toward the West for increase of commercial bus 
ness. The mountains quite effectually shut off communicatiot 
between the sections. But west, between the Blue Ridg 
and the Mississippi River, even beyond, lay a vast territor 
covered with splendid forests, a fertile soil, magnificent laJce 
and splendid rivers — an empire of unoccupied territory; the grrea 
Ohio river with its tributaries flowing into the Mississippi, a 
the mouth of which was situated New Orleans, with its rapidlj 
increasing population. This splendid territory was to be sub- 
dued and occupied by the courageous and thrifty pioneer. 
Indians yet occupied much of it. The entire possession was ex- 
posed to invasion from north and south, not to speak of the fre- 
quent uprisings of the savages. 'The protective power of the 
East was required. It was early impressed upon those having 
charge of national affairs that military necessity, as well as 
commercial prosperity, required easy modes of communicatiofl 
between the widely separated sections 6f the country. The pur- 
chase of new territory, extending the limits of our domain, em- 
phasized the necessity of adopting the best means of securing it 
and utilizing its resources. This was to be a great country. It 
should be bound together with the strongest possible bonds. 
Nothing better could be devised than a great public highway, 
leading from the cities of the East across the mountain ranges, 
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first to the naviguble waters of the Ohio, where water communi- 
cation could be had with the South, and, second, on to the Mis- 
sissippi river, where a small settlement already was established. 
In our day of great railroad systems, telegfraph lines and steam- 
boat navig-ation, this does not seem to be much of an enterprise, 
but to our fathers, with but a few million people behind them, 
with a treasury of limited means, it was an undertaking of 
magnificent proportions and lofty patriotism. It early enlisted 
the earnest attention and interest of the foremost men of the 
Nation. 

PRBLIMINART STBPS. 

As early as 1797 a resolution was introduced upon the subject, 
but nothing more was done at that time. By an act of Congress 
April 30, 1802, the people of Ohio were enabled to form a consti- 
tutional government. It was therein provided that 2 per cent, 
of the proceeds of the sales of public lands within her limits 
should be held and applied in the construction of a public high- 
way leading from some point on the coast to a point within her 
borders. A like provision was made in the act admitting Indi- 
ana into the Union, reserving 2 per cent, of the proceeds of her 
public lands for similar purpose. The effect of these provisions 
never dawned upon the minds of those enacting the laws. 
Nevertheless they were very important and far-reaching, as will 
be seen later on. They may almost be said to have been provi- 
dentially inserted, for, trivial as they seemed, they became the 
lever which the advocates of larger expenditures for internal im- 
provements used in advocacy of the doctrine of implied power in 
the government under the Constitution for the appropriation of 
public moneys, and the doing by the government of many things, 
the power to do which was denied by some of the ablest men of 
the time. The Cumberland, or, as it is more properly known in 
this section, the National Road, was frequently the subject of 
acrimonious debate by the ablest men in Congress. It was the 
occasion of an able message from President Monroe, and, in con- 
nection with the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, entered largely 
into the campaign of 1824, and became an object of universal 
discussion East and West. 

An act was approved March 29, 1806 (the first congressional 
action taken), to regulate the laying out and making a road 
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from Cumberland in the State of Maryland, the head wm.'t^r^ 
the Potomac, to the State of Ohio. The President was saiat:] 
ized to appoint three discreet and disinterested citizens of 
United States to lay oat a road from Cumberland, or a poia.t 
the northern bank of the River Potomac in the State of Bf a 
land between there and the place where the main road I^Acli 
from Givins to Winchester in Virginia crosses the river, to i 
State of Ohio, whose duty it shall be, as soon as may be ^fi 
their appointment, to repair to Cumberland aforesaid and v^< 
the grounds from the points on the River Potomac hereinl>efoj 
designated to the River there, and to lay out in such direction i 
they shall judge under all the circumstances the most prope; 
a road from thence to the Ohio river, to strike the same at th 
most convenient place between a point on its eastern l>a.n 
opposite to the northern boundary of Steubenville in said Stat 
of Ohio and the mouth of Grave creek, which empties into tht 
said river a little below Wheeling, Va. It should be four rods 
wide and designated on each side by marks on trees or by stakes 
at every quarter mile. The commission should report to the 
President, who might accept or reject in whole or in part the re- 
port. If he should accept, he should pursue such measures as 
in his opinion should be proper to obtain consent for making the 
road of the State or States through which the same was laid 
out. 

The act further provides: **In case the trees are standing 
they shall be cleared the whole width of four rods (sixty-five 
feet) and the road shall be raised in the middle of the carriagre 
way with stone, earth or gravel and sand, or a combination of 
some or all of them, leaving or making, as the case may be, a 
ditch or water course on each side and contiguous to said 
carriage way, and in no instance should there be an elevation in 
said road when finished greater than an angle of 5 degrees with 
the horizon. But the manner of making said road, in every 
other particular, is left to the direction of the President" (a 
rather grave responsibility). Thirty thousand dollars was ap- 
propriated *'to defray the expense of laying and making roads 
to the State of Ohio by virtue of the act of 1802." There was 
no provision in this act for the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain. There seems to have been no necessity for such pro- 
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vision, for we learn from the report of the commissioners that 
everybody wanted the road to come his way. • But one man re- 
fused to join the government in the appointment of appraisers. 
He three time^ petitioned Congress for relief, but each com- 
mittee to which his petition was referred reported against him, 
and finally he appealed to his own State, Virginia, but his pe- 
tition was ignored. 

PROGRESS REPORTED. 

December 30, 1806, this commission made a report of progress, 
premising the report with the statement that *'the duties im- 
posed by law become of greater magnitude and a task much 
more arduous than was conceived before entering upon it.'* 
Th^y had employed '*a surveyor of professional merit" (sic), 
^^two chain-carriers, a marker, one vaneman, a pack-horse man 
and a horse," the latter being described as indispensable and 
really beneficial in accelerating the work. They had examined 
a space ^^comprehending two thousand square miles, a task 
rendered still more incumbent by the solicitude and importun- 
ities of the inhabitants of every part of the district, who sev- 
erally conceived their grounds entitled to preference." 

The highest consideration governing the commission was, 
first, shortness of distance between navigable points on the 
eastern and western waters; second, a point on the Monongahela 
best calculated to equalize the advantage of this portage in the 
country within reach of it; third, a point on the Ohio river most 
capable of combining certainty of navigation with road accom- 
modations, including in the estimate remote points westwardly, 
as well as present and probable population in the North and 
South; fourth, best method of diffusing benefits with the least 
distance of road. 

The President had evidently been successful in selecting 
discreet and disinterested citizens. They seem to have done 
their work diligently and with an eye single to their duties 
under the law. They fixed the starting point at Cumberland, 
*^a decision founded on propriety and in some measure on neces- 
sity." It ended at a point below the mouth of Wheelen's creek 
and the lower part of Wheelen's island. The route was twenty- 
four and a half miles in Maryland, seventy-five and a half miles 
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in Pennsylvania and twelve miles in Virginia. There w^^ vai 
contention between Brownsville and Uniontown, Pa., for I 
road« but the latter secured the prixe. The commissioners ^^^t 
looking to further extensions of the road, for they say in loo 
ing the road through Brownsville it was seen that Wheeling 1 
in a line from Uniontown to the center of the State of Ohio sl\ 
Post Vincennes. The latter was then territorial capital, ti 
home of Greneral Harrison, and swelling with prospects i 
future greatness. In this same year Vincennes University -mrs 
liberally endowed with lands by Congress, and the progressi^ 
citizens of the post that year formed a library association wliic 
in a few years accumulated a library of most excellent boolcs 
which now are the property of the university. Attentioi 
throughout the country was much attracted toward this point 
Jefiferson in his message to Congress conveying the report refers 
to this suggestion of conveying the road through Vincennes as 
passing through '*a very interesting section of the country.'* 

The commissioners estimated the expense of the construction 
of the road at $6,000 per mile, and this conclusion was reached 
by recurring to the experience of Pennsylvania and Maryland 
in the business of artificial roads. As to the policy of increas- 
ing this expense, it is not, they say, the province of these com- 
missioners to declare, but they can not, however, withhold assur- 
ances of a firm belief that the purse of the Nation can not 
be more seasonably opened or more happily applied than in 
promoting the speedy and effectual establishment of a great and 
necessary road in the way contemplated. 

jkpferson's action. 

In January, 1807, Mr. Jefferson, in a message to Congress, 
transmitted the report of these commissioners. He says: "On 
receipt of the report I took measures to obtain consent for mak- 
ing the road of the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, through which the commissioners proposed to lay it Out. 
I have received acts of the legislatures of Maryland and Virginia 
giving the consent desired. That *of Pennsylvania has the 
subject still under consideration, as is supposed. Until I have 
received consent to a free choice of route through the whole 
distance I have thought it safest neither to accept nor reject 
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finally the partial report of the commissioners. Some matters 
suggested in the report belong exclusively to the legislature/' 
In February, 1808, Mr. Jefferson reported that he had received 
the consent of Pennsylvania and had consequently approved the 
route proposed to Uniontown, and then continues: 

**Prom thence the course to the Ohio and the point within the 
legal limits at which it shall strike the river is still to be 
decided. In forming this decision I shall pay material regard 
to the interests and* wishes of the populous parts of the State of 
Ohio and to a future and convenient connection with the road 
which is to lead from the Indiana boundary near Cincinnati by 
Vincennes to the Mississippi at St. Louis, under authority of the 
act of the 21st of April, 1806. In this way we may accomplish 
a continued and advantageous line of communication from the 
seat of the general government to St. Louis, passing through 
several very interesting parts of the Western country." 

The government was gradually being committed to a general 
system of internal improvements. Much criticism was made of 
Jefferson. His course was justified upon the proposition that 
the government was pledged to the construction of this road by 
the rieservation in the act admitting Ohio into the Union at 2 
per cent, of the proceeds of 3ales of public lands within its 
limits. But in the above suggestion Mr. Jefferson was running 
ahead of this proposition, for as yet no provision as to Indiana 
and Illinois public lands had been made. 

Nevertheless, this road to Wheeling was constructed and 
became a great thoroughfare. Mr. Mitchell, of Maryland, in 
1823, in a report on the practicability of connecting the Susque- 
hanna with the Ohio, says: ^'It has been estimated that in the 
year 1823 there were, on an average, 2,555 wagoners employed 
in the transportation of merchandise from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burg alone; that they carried 89,425 hundred-weight, which was 
valued at $17,885,000. From Baltimore, in the same year, 
merchandise to the value of $12,000,000 was transported over 
this highway.'' 

The West was growing rapidly in population and political 
power. In 1816 Indiana was admitted to the Union, and 2 per 
cent, of the proceeds of the sales was reserved for the construc- 
tion of this road. Illinois was rapidly increasing in population. 
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while the great territorj west of the Mistiatippi was openi 
grandly to the Tisioo of the home-seekers. The people^ 
growing* impatient for means of intercommanicatioo bd 
them and those of the East. The spirit of internal i i u p ytov 
popularly known as the ** American system** was rmptdljr fi 
ing^, but the pioneers were poor and the States hardljr 
organised. The pressure upon the government for moc^e i 
action was great. 

DIPPBRBKCB OF GPIKIGN. 

In the meantime division t>ecame more acute among- states^ 
as to the power of the federal government to collect and esp 
money in such enterprises. As early as 1815 the somew 
exuberant Madison in a message to Congress refers to the g^ 
importance of establishing throughout the country the roj 
and canals which can be best executed under national auth 
ity. *'No objects," he says, **within the circle of political ec€ 
omy so richly repay the expense bestowed on them; there a 
none the utility of which is more universally ascertained at 
acknowledged; none that do more honor to the govemmei 
whose wise and enlarged patriotism duly appreciate them. N< 
is there any country which presents a field where nature invit< 
more the art of man to contemplate her own work for hi 
accommodation and benefit. These considerations are strengtli 
cned, moreover, by the political effect of these facilities fo 
intercommunication in bringing and binding more closely to 
gether the various parts of our extended confederacy. While 
the States individually, with a laudable enterprise and emula- 
tion, avail themselves of their local advantages by new roads, 
by naviffable canals and by improving the streams susceptible 
of navigation, the general government is the better adapted to 
similar undertakings requiring a national jurisdiction and 
national means, by the prospect of thus systematically com- 
pleting HO inestimable a work; and it is a happy reflection that 
any defect of constitutional authority which may be encountered 
can be supplied in a mode which the Constitution itself has 
providently jminted out." 

This latter suggestiim evidently meant an amendment to the 
Constitution. A resolution was introduced in Congress looking 
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to that result, but was voted down by those who believed that 
the implied powers under the Constitution were sufficiently 
broad to warrant such expenditures. The West was unwilling 
to wait the slow method of constitutional amendment. 

The thirteen States which had entered into the League of 
Confederation occupied territorial possessions upon the Atlantic 
stretched out upon a coast line greater in length than fifteen 
degrees of latitude. Each desired a commerce of its own upon 
the ocean, and such methods of developing its internal resources 
as were dictated by the varieties of soil and climate, and by the 
habits and customs of the inhabitants. 

It is strange to us that there was no national effort to con- 
struct a great highway along the coast, connecting the great 
cities along it, uniting New England and the South. The fail- 
ure can be accounted for only upon the theory that each State 
was jealous of its own possessions, of its own development. 
State pride, or, as we term it. State rights, diverted the national 
energies in the directions of those regions the trade and com- 
merce of which were open to all, where to subdue the Indians 
and to open up new territories for a rapidly accumulating popu- 
lation might be found a common ground of action. Thus along 
the line of the National Road, over the mountains into the vast 
and virgin forests of Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky, the star of 
empire took its course. Even here there were encountered 
difficulties arising from the necessity for passing through the 
States of Maryland, Virginia and Pennsylvania. Special acts 
of consent by these States were required to permit the location 
and construction of the road. As we have already seen, Mr. 
Jefferson refused to proceed to any steps until these acts had 
been passed. 

A PERPLEXING QUESTION. 

The more perplexing question in the way of completing the 
enterprise was, had Congress the power to appropriate the pub- 
lic money for carrying on a general system of internal improve- 
ments? This question had been growing in importance for 
a number of years. It entered into political discussions and 
divided the people. Both Jefferson and Monroe had used public 
funds in the acqtusition of territory, Jefferson in the purchase 
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of L<misiana Territory from Prance, and Monroe of Floricl^ 
S{»ain. Both purchases were opposed by many able mex 
constitutional grounds. So that when Congress, in 
psased an aurt authorising the expenditure of furtlaex- ] 
funds for the further extension of the Cumberland or 'tfsii 
Road, the act was met by a veto from Mr. Monroe* Bf r. 
ro^ bad belonged to the school of strict constructionists. 
was apposed to the rule followed by Washington, ^writi 
support of Hamilton, *^hat congressional power -was 
limited by the express grants of the Constitution, but thi 
included such implied powers as were necessary to execute 
express powers." He was more inclined to follow the ^^s 
c<^mft truction** theory of Jefferson and Madison. **His 
in^rviage," says Colonel Thompson, '^was the longest and i 
labored ever sent to Congress, and subjected him to severe c 
cii*m, especially in the West, where the sentiment in favor of 
road was very strong. He was charged with inconsistence 
DMOiiT pnblic funds for the purchase of Florida, as Jefferson 
10 the purchase of Louisiana, and yet was willing so to rest 
the powers of the government in reg'ard to internal imprc 
mtintB that the country should be left dependent upon the St 
alone, without any aid whatever from the general govemmei 
Colonel Thompson adds: "The new States interested in i 
Cumberland road were occupied by an industrious populati^ 
cojfaged in clearing away the forests, in order to make th 
lands more productive and profitable, and were consequently t 
in condition to be taxed by the States, even for inprovemei 
afjAolutely necessary for local purposes. They reasoned that 
the national government possessed the power to acquire forei| 
ti^rritory, or to exercise ownership over the public domain with 
the States, it must necessarily and logically possess also t\ 
incidental power to make interstate improvements, in ordi 
thereby to induce emigration from the old to the new States, I 
increase the value and sales of the public lands, and to add 1 
the general prosperity." 

It is to be said to the credit of Mr. Monroe that he modifie 
his views, and even in his veto message he says: "It is con 
tended on the one side that as the national government is a gov 
ernment of limited powers, it has no right to expend monej 
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except in the performance of acts authorized by the other spe- 
cific grants, according to a strict construction of their powers; 
that this grant, in neither of its branches, gives to Congress 
discretionary power of any kind, but it is a mere instrument in 
its hands to carry into effect the powers contained in the other 
grants. To this construction I was inclined in the more early 
stage of our government, but on further reflection and observa- 
tion my mind has undergone a change." 

Even thus early we find that the national development and 
extension of population, with new necessities, were effecting in 
the minds of new statesmen a change of views as to the powers 
conferred by the Constitution. We can but wonder how the 
face of things would be changed had the trend of thought in 
the direction of limiting the powers of the government to those 
expressly conferred prevailed, when we recall the vast sums 
expended in various ways for the extension of commerce, the 
building of canals, improvement of rivers and harbors, irrigating 
waste lands and the construction of vast railways. What an 
economy the other view would have brought to the people; but 
with what inconvenience and obstruction to development of the 
country can not be described. 

Monroe's veto. 

I make bold to copy one paragraph from this veto message of 
Mr. Monroe. While we have great respect for the ability and 
patriotism of our early statesmen, from our position of vast ac- 
quirements and splendid facilities for transportation we are 
somewhat amused at the arguments used by them and the illus- 
trations with which they were illuminated. He is speaking of 
the constitutional provision for establishing post-offices and post 
roads, and says: 

"The object is the transportation of the mail throughout the 
United States, which may be done on horseback, and was so 
done until lately. Between the great towns and other places 
where the population is dense, stages are preferred because they 
afford an additional opportunity to make profit from passengers; 
but where the population is sparse, and on crossroads, it is 
generally carried on horseback, unconnected with passengers 
and other objects. It can not be doubted that the mail itself 
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may be carried in every part of our Union with nearly sl^ 
economy and g^reater dispatch on horseback than in a sts^^^ 
in many parts with much g-reater. In every part of the oo 
in which stages can be preferred the roads are suflScientl^- 
provided those which serve for every other purpose will a c 
modate them. In every other part where horses alone are 
if other people pass them on horseback, surely the mail car 
can. For an object so simple and so easy in its executic 
would doubtless excite surprise if it should be thought propi 
appoint commissioners to lay oflF the country in a great scl: 
of improvement, with the power to shorten distances, re< 
heights, level mountains and pave surfaces." 

In view of our great expenditures and the splendid facili 
for distributing the mail now enjoyed, this carries a high fls 
of humor. Yet it is part of one of the ablest messages ever s 
to Congress by a President of the United States. The quest 
of the power of the government to make internal improveme 
became the dividing line between political parties, and the pr< 
dential campaign of 1824 ,was f oug^ht out upon it, the Cumb 
land road and the Chesapeake & Ohio canal being most un< 
discussion. It appeared in the courts, and the great doctrine 
the implied power of Congress, under the Constitution, to ma 
enactments and expenditures of public funds for which the 
was no express authority in its provisions was finally judicial 
declared by Chief Justice John Marshall, in the case of McCu 
lough vs. The State of Maryland, in which it was decided th^ 
the State of Maryland could not tax the shares of the stock i 
the United States Bank because it was prohibited from doing s 
by the act establishing the bank. 

THE question IN CONGRESS. 

There was scarcely a session of Congress from 1815 to 184< 
in which the Cumberland road was not under discussion. I 
was always asking appropriations for surveys, construction and 
repairs. Every inch of it was fought over time and again. It 
was the subject of ridicule as well as oratorical flights. The 
ablest men of any time and country discussed its merits. It was 
spoken of as this noble monument of our enterprise and industry, 
this great artery of communication between the East and the 
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'West, so essential to our intercourse and our prosperity. But 
the spirit of progpress and material development usually came 
out victorious, winning its way against adverse majorities by 
some hook or crook. Mr. Barbour, of Virginia, who was oppos- 
ed to the extension of the powers of the federal government 
beyond the constitutional limits, at one time said: '*The only 
question is, shall we enjoy it or from fastidious technicality re- 
fuse it? To appropriate money out of the public treasury to 
keep it in repair is unjust and involves as strongly the consti- 
tutional question. The circumstances of this case being pecul- 
iar, this measure can not be considered as a precedent in refer- 
ence to the general question." So he voted for the bill, as did 
others, and it passed. Whether the fact that Virginia by a leg- 
islative act had authorized the government to complete, estab- 
lish and regulate this road as to them might seem proper, affect- 
ed his vote can not now be told. But thus it was that the powers 
of the general government grew, little by little, local and person- 
al interests often having a large influence, until not only a nation- 
al road and canals, but a national banking system was finally 
projected and carried into effect; and the foundations of the 
great American Republic were laid firm and deep — a continent 
in a hundred years has been subdued, unprecented progress and 
development followed. The wonder of all generations is now 
the great American people. 

John C. Calhoun, then secretary of war, communicated to the 
House of Representatives a very lengthy letter on roads and 
canals, **With a View to Military Operations in Times of War." 
In it he says: **A judicious system of roads and canals con- 
structed for the convenience of commerce and the transportation 
of the mail only, without any reference to military operations, is 
of itself among the most efficient means for the more complete 
defense of the United States. Such a system, by consolidating 
our Union, increasing our wealth and fiscal capacity, would add 
greatly to our resources of war." He then suggests a vast sys- 
tem of roads to be laid out and constructed under the supervision 
of the Department of War, and that the engineers of the army 
be used in surveying and the soldiers be utilized in constructing 
them. This suggestion was not followed. Mr. Hemphill says: 
'^It is curious to witness the alarm which is occasionally excited 
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concerning' the exercise of constructive powers when Congrej 
never in session a week without acting upon them. 'We li 
only to look at the statute books for instances, as the law reJ 
ing- to fug^iti\*es who are held to labor in any of the slave Stal 
the laws regulating the carrying* of mail, the Bank of the Uni 
States, the Military Academy, light houses, post houses a 
trading houses among the Indians; all are creations of com^ 
tutional powers. So are the laws relating to revenue cutte 
the navy hospital, pension and gratuitous grants of money, a; 
in the same class may be placed laws concerning vaccinati< 
and for the civilization of the vine. Yes, Mr. Chairman, "we m 
only make laws which are the mere oflFspring of coastructi\ 
powers, but we enforce them by high penalties and theinflictio 
of punishment of death." 

SKCTIONAL FEELING. 

It was proposed by a bill in 1817 to use the dividends from th^ 
shares in the bank of the United States for twenty years, which 
was the period of the charter, in the further extension and re- 
pair of the Cumberland road. It passed both Houses, but was 
vetoetl by President Madison. 

The feeling* between the West and the East at times grew 
very intense on this subject. In 1827, when the question was 
before the House upon appropriating sufficient funds for con- 
tinuinj^ the work, Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, said: **I am sorry 
to perceive that the people of the West were obliged to contend, 
inch bv inch, for every inch of ground they obtained in this 
Tv>ad. For twenty years they had been begging for little by 
little^ ami now, after the completion of the Cumberland road 
had been settled as a principle, they were opposed by the same 
o^ip^^istiiv^n as had been made at first. The Western members 
w*re never backward in voting for fortifications and other 
improvements on the seaboard, and it was a hardship; the ob- 
jevt$ for the jj^kh! of the Western States were uniformly oppos- 
^/' ^Oonirressional IVbates, Volume 3."^ 

In the SJime debate Mr. Noble, of Indiana, said, speaking at 
•Von^iderable length": **The provision in the act of 1821 was 
inserted for the same reason that the 2 per cent, was filched 
from the Western States to make the road through Pennsylvania 
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and Virginia to Ohio. The gentleman from Pennsylvania was 
very willing that the work should stop, because the road through 
his own State was finished. The United States had taken 
the money and had undertaken to build the road, and now the 
benefits were withheld from the Western States because they 
were not sufficiently strong to enforce their rights, but (in a 
defiant mood) they would hereafter be able to claim them, and 
their fathers of the old States would be forced to yield them 
justice." He wished to know what authority the United States 
had to take the money of the States of the West and expend 
it to construct roads through two States, while the people in 
the forests were left to struggle through the swamps and 
morasses, yet whenever any relief was asked by the West they 
were met with constitutional scruples and difficulties. 

The motion to strike out the appropriation was rejected and 
the West was victorious; $30,000 was appropiated for the repair 
and maintenance of the road. 

December 31, 1827, Mr. Noble introduced a bill for a continu- 
ation pf the Cumberland road, which he prefaced by remarking- 
that under the administration of Jefferson the first bill for the 
construction of the Cumberland road was passed, when Congress 
clearly held out to the people of the West that it should be con- 
tinued. He wanted that pledge redeemed. The bill authorized 
the completion of the work to Zanesville, O., and provided for a 
survey to the seat of government of the State of Missouri. 

In 1833 a bill was introduced to continue the road from Van- 
dalia to Jefferson City, Mo. An amendment was offered by Mr. 
Benton to continue it thence to the western frontier of Missouri 
in the direction of the military post on the Missouri river above 
the mouth of Kansas (Fort Leavenworth), and to the intersec- 
tion of the route for the commerce from Missouri to Santa Pe. 
He considered his amendment as '^a link in the chain of the 
great road from Washing-ton City to Santa Fe, the two ends of 
which had been either made or marked out by the federal gov- 
ernment, and only the link in Missouri remaining* to be filled up 
to complete the longest line of road made by any government 
since the time of the Roman empire. Benton's amendment was 
lost and the longest road did not materialize in the bill passed. 
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end op thb road. 

The roafl was constructed, in many parts very imperf'ei 
throug^b Indiana and as far as Vandalia, 111. It could g-el 
further. It h;id drag-ged its slow leng-th along for nearly ha 
century- It was, however, finally overtaken ^?y the steam r 
way and then ceased to exist as an object of national concc 
This road was under discussion as late as in 1846, Upon t 
occasion the celebrated Georgian, Mr. Yancey, said: 

"When the project of the Cumberland road was first conceive 
it was needed as a great highway for the trade and produce 
the fertile west to find an outlet on the Atlantic coast. T 
mountains intervened between the Ohio valley and the Atlam 
coatat. Steam, not then in such general use as now, had n 
rendered the upper Ohio navigable; railroads had not clamped ; 
now with inm bands the trembliixg earth. The rich produ< 
of the soil found its way to market over rough roads upon th 
lumlK'fin^r wji^rons, and the traveler when jolted over them a 
the rale of s:\ty miles a day considered himself as doing a goo 
day's work. How different now! The broad Ohio is navigable 
by huntlreils of floating palaces, propelled against its current by 
tire*breathiny^ iMigines. The mountains are pierced by railroads 
and canals* ♦ ♦ * Why, sir, men are behind the times with 
ihis old HMd* The spirit of the age is onward. Thirty miles 
ail hour on ian<U a thousand miles a minute on Professor Morse's 
wres is deemtnl ordinary sjK^ed. On this road, my friend from 
Indiana ^Mr* Owen\ informs me that during parts of the year 
he has In-en .tl>le to make but two miles an hour on horseback.'' 

In 1S4S an act was passed surrenderini^ to the State of Indi- 
ana the Cumberland road. Mr. Hannei^an, of Indiana, intro- 
duv*ed the bill in tlio Senate. It was accepted by the State. 
Similar action was taken with reference to those portions in 
oiher Slates, and the '^National Road** was no longer a federal 
institytion, 

THK KOAP IN INDIANA. 

1?T an A^t oi the General Assembly of Indiana, approved Janu- 
ary Ic, l?^-***. the Central Plank Road Com^Kiny was incorporated. 
The contmiss.vMiers nanuni in th.is act were Nicholas McCarty, 
William Morrison, William Rol^son, Jeremiah Johnson and J. F. 
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Oaks, of Marion county; John Templin, Nathan Crawford and 
David S. Grooding, of Hancock county; Jesse Hocket, Joseph 
Lawhead and George Kneig-h, of Hendricks county, and William 
Eaglesfield, David Scott and Gilmore Connelly, of Putnam 
county. By Section 17 of this act it is provided as follows: 

* 'Section 17. This corporation is hereby empowered to take 
possession of, occupy and use, for the purpose of constructing- a 
plank road thereon, all that portion of road known as *the 
National Road,' together with the bridges, timber, stone, gravel 
or other materials now belonging to said road, lying between 
the eastern line of the county of Hancock and the western line 
of the county of Putnam; and all the rights and privileges here- 
tofore belonging to the United States in regard to such part of 
said National Road, and which have been surrendered to the 
State of Indiana, be and the same arfe hereby transferred to and 
vested in said company for the purposes contemplated in this 
act; provided, that the pre3ident, directors and company of the 
Terre Haute & Richmond Railroad Company, or any other rail- 
road, shall have the right and power of locating and construct- 
ing said railroad across said plank road and of recrossing the 
same at such points as shall be convenient or necessary, doing 
no injury to the same more than is absolutely necessary." 

And thus ended the National Road in Indiana. 

It had not realized the full importance hoped for it by its 
early projectors. It did not equal the construction and splendor 
of the renowned roads of the Roman empire and the Incas. 
Nevertheless, its history is a proud one. It served a great 
purpose. Over its rough way there traveled from civilization 
into a new and unsubdued country the sturdy and courageous 
pioneer. The extent to which it aided in the development of 
our great country can never be fully written. It was a noble 
monument to the courage and lofty patriotism of the fathers of 
the country. 
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MATTER RELATING TO NATIONAL ROAD IN INDIAJ 



1:1^ 



*V/! 






OP works that treat of this grreat National enterpria 
whole may be mentioned: 

''The Old Pike," bj T. B. Searight. 

''The Cumberland Road," by Archer Butler Hulbert* l«o- 
of the series: "Historic Highways of America." 

"The Old National Road— a Chapter of Expansion," by -A.. 
Hulbert. Monograph, with cuts and maps. 

"The Old National Road— the Historic Highway of America 
by A. B. Hulbert. 113 pp. in Vol. IX of the Ohio State A^rcb; 
ological and Historical Society publications. 

The most elaborate account we have of the National Roa.d 
in "The Old Pike," a volume by T. B. Searight. Of its his tor 
at the eastern end, with the currents of life that flowed over : 
there for many years, he makes a most picturesque and readabi 
story, but of that part that ran through Indiana but little is sai<^ 
and we have, indeed, some difficulty in unearthing informatioi 
about this section. Searight tells us that the length of the lim 
through Indiana is 149^ miles, on which the general gt>vem^ 
ment expended $513,099 for bridges and masonry; that the roac 
was completed through Wayne county in 1827, and that in 185C 
this section of it was surrendered to the Wayne County Turnpike 
Company. Something like a score of taverns were located with- 
in the bounds of Wayne county alone, which may be taken as 
something of an index to the amount of travel over this road. 
State Geologist Blatchley, in his annual report for 1905, gives 
the various appropriations for the work in this State, as fol- 
lows: 

March 2, 1831, $75,000 for opening, grading, etc., including 
bridge over White river near Indianapolis, and progressing to 
the eastern and western boundaries. 

July 3, 1832, $100,000 for continuing the road in Indiana, in- 
cluding bridges over the east and west branches of Whitewater 
river. 

March 2, 1833, $100,000 to continue the work in Indiana. 
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June 24, 1834, $150,000 for continuing* the work in Indiana. 

March 3, 1835, $100,000 for continuing* the work in Indiana. 

July 2, 1836, $250,000 for continuing* the road in Indiana, in- 
cluding* the materials for a bridge over the Wabash river, the 
money to be expended in completing* the greatest possible con- 
tinuous portion of said road, so that said finished part may be 
surrendered to the State. 

March 3, 1837, $100,000 for contintiing* the road in Indiana, 

May 25, 1838, $150,000 for contintiing the road in Indiana, in- 
cluding bridg*es. 

''About this date," says Mr. Blatchley, "the panic of 1837-'40 
was being felt and no more appropriations were granted. In 
1848 the road was turned over to the respective States through 
which it passed. Of the total amount, $6,824,919, appropriated 
by Congress for making*, repairing* and continuing* the road, but 
$1,136,600 was allotted to Indiana, and this sum was paid from 
the fund reserved when the State was admitted to the Union. 
Of this amount nearly one-half, or $513,099, was expended for 
bridges and masonry. * * * In 1850 the Wayne County 
Turnpike Company was org*anized and absorbed, under* a charter 
granted by the State, that portion of the road, twenty-two miles 
in length, within that county. This company then graveled the 
road and operated it as a toll road until 1890-'94, when it was 
purchased by the several townships throug*h which it passed and 
made free from tolls. From Wayne county westward the road 
passed through Henry, Hancock, Marion, Hendricks, Putnam, 
Clay and Vigo counties. That portion in Henry county was 
secured by a private corporation, graveled, and made a toll road 
about 1853. In 1849 the Central Plank Road Company, com- 
posed of prominent citizens of Marion and Hendricks counties, 
was granted that portion of the road extending from the east 
line of Hancock county to the west line of Putnam, for the pur- 
pose of constructing a plank road. With the granting* of it to 
the^ several corporations the old National Road as a public 
institution, fostered by the nation or the State, ceased to be. It 
had fulfilled its high purpose and was superseded by better 
things which owed to it their coming." 
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Georg-e Carey Eg'gfleston, writing recently for the y^T^. 
Companion, says: 

^^The road from Cumberland to Wheeling had cost si:3c t 
sand dollars a mile, without counting the cost of t>nc] 
From the Ohio forward into the West about three thousa^rtd 
lars a mile— and much less as the road advanced — sufficed, 
the eastern division the road was paved six inches deep 
broken stone; every little brook was bridg'ed by a stone cxxl v 
and every mile of the road was drained by two deep ditches, < 
on each side of it. West of the Ohio the only work done -wsls 
clear away the timber, grub up the stumps and dig- ditcfa 
* There was no thought of a stone coating to the roadway, 2 
no thought of anything- else except to open a track over ivehi 
wagons might be hauled through the mud. Here and there 
creek bottom lands the road was corduroyed." 

Mr. Benjamin S. Parker, in J. J. Piatt's Ohio Valley Annus 
'*The Hesperian Tree," for 1903, gives this vivid description < 
travel on the old road "as seen and studied by a little boy i 
eastern Indiana, in the eightecn-forties": 

'^Prom morning till night there was a continual rumble c 
wheels, and, when the rush was greatest, there was never 
minute that wagons were not in sight, and as a rule, one com 
pany of wagons was closely followed by another. 

'^Many families occupied two or more of the big road wagxms 
then in use, with household goods and their implements, while 
extra horses, colts, cattle, sheep and sometimes hog^ were led or 
driven behind. Thus, when five or ten families were moring- in 
company, the procession of wagons, men, women, children and 
stock was quite lengthy and imposing. The younger women 
often drove the teams, while the men and boys walked by turns, 
to drive and look after the stock; and now and then there would 
be an old-fashioned carriage, set upon high wheels to go safely 
over stumps and through streams. The older women and little 
children occupied these, and went bobbing up and down on the 
great leather springs which were the fashion sixty years ago. 

"But everybody did not travel in that way. Single families, 
occupying- only a sing-le one or two-horse wagon or cart, fre- 
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quentlj passed along, seeming' as confident and hopeful as the 
others; while even the resolute family, the members of which 
carried their worldly possessions upon their backs or pushed 
them forward in hand-wagons, was not an unfamiliar spectacle 
to the little boys who watched by the way. 

'^The wagons, horses and other belongings of the movers were 
fair indications, not only of their worldly condition and intel- 
ligence, but also of the sections from whence they came. The 
great Pennsylvania wagons, with their elaborately panelled 
beds, running up high in front and rear, were also used by the 
better-to-do Virginians and Caroliniafis, with this diflFerence, 
that the Pennsylvania wagons were very large and often drawn 
by four or six fine horses, well matched for size and color, while 
the Virginians and Carolinians seldom drove more than two 
horses. A company of these well-to-do movers with their great 
wagons, large, well-groomed horses in heavy harness, glittering 
with brass-headed rivets, rings and other ornaments, with bows 
of melodious bells, either above the points of the hames or upon 
the heavy backhands, and with great housings of bearskin 
covering the shoulders and red plumes nodding from the head- 
gear, was a sight that the small boy put down in his book of 
memory, never to be forgotten. 

"Very different from these were the little Southern carts, 
drawn by the little, bony Southern horses. It is a matter of 
tradition that numbers of these little Carolina wagons and carts 
were wrought of the tough young oak timber that grew upon the 
old fields of the South, and that the wood was so tenacious of 
fiber and the vehicles so well constructed by the rural wagon- 
makers, that they stood up through the journey over the moun- 
tains and along the roughest of roads without the aid of so 
much as an iron nail, and without tires or any kind of metal 
brace. The feet of the horses or mules that drew them were 
also guiltless of iron, and the children in the villages and upon 
the farms were quick to discover the arrival of a new Carolina 
family by the tracks of the tireless wheels and shoeless horses. 

* ni m * * « ««# 

''With the tinkling of the bells, the rumbling of the wheels, 
the noise of the animals and the chatter of the people as they 
went forever forward, the little boy who had gone to the road 
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from bis lonesome home in the woods was captivated a.tid 
ried away into the great active world. But the greatest -vn 
and delight of all was the stage-coach, radiant in ne^r pa.in 
drawn bj its four matched horses in their showy harness, 
filled inside and on top with well-dressed people. I thixil 
that there has never been a more graceful or handsome tur 
than one of these fine old stage-coaches drawn bj a sple 
team of matched horses, and driven by such drivers as use 
handle the ribbons between Richmond and Indianapolis, 
could hear the driver playing his bugle as he approached 
little town, and it all seemed too grand and fine to be ot 
than a dream.** 

In March, 1906, just one hundred years after the first C 
gressional action taken on the road, an attempt was made 
get through Congress a bill '*to authorize the restoration of t 
Cumberland road by the Government of the United States a 
providing for its reconstruction and maintenance** (.sec /fu/iu 
a/k^is Xrws for March 30, 1906). About the same time (see i\>a 
March 27\ the question was raised between the Hancock coun 
commissioners and the Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Coe 
|>any as to the real ownership of the road at the present daj 
According to the investigations of William A. Hughes, a 
attornev of Gret?nfield, the portion of the highway in tha 
county was transferred first to the State, then to the Centra 
Plank Kvvid Company, then to Barney B. Gray, then to Jame 
P. Foley. Durinjir the Civil War the road was practically aban 
doneil, and it became a question as to whether the title did nol 
l>ass to the land-owners on either side of the way. This ques- 
tion, we l>eHove, has never l>een settled. 

MKMv>KlAl,S, KKIVKTS, KTC., KKUKTIXG TO THE NATIONAL ROAD IN 
1NIMANA\ Tvl l^K KvH'NH IN TUK FKPKKAL PUBUCATIOXS, 
mVKN IN CUKONOLv.X;iCAL ORDER. 

1. Ko|H^rt on memorial frv>ra Indiana on locarlon of Cumber- 
land rvvul thrvni^h that State, 3 p^v lS2tK Senate Documents, 
vohuuo .s numWr 5*^, 2. Momvmal expressive of the ad- 

vantAviYs Tx^sultinJ^ f rv>m the CxmiUTuind rvvad and of the desire 
tor its c\ni\p!et\on* ^ \>\\. \^2^ Senate Doo^, t. 4, Xa 111. 
A. Cv^mmissiiouers tor Kvatin^ National Koad. IS pp. 1828. 
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Senate Docs., v. 3, No. 99. 4. Memorial in relation to the 

Cumberland road in the State. 2 pp. 1830. House Reports 
V. 1, No. 174. 5. On the continuing of the Cumberland 

road in Ohio and Indiana. 9 pp. 1830. Senate Docs., v. 2, 
No. 63. 6. Report relative to progfress made in the con- 

struction and repair of the Cumberland road. 18 pp. 1833. 
Senate Docs., v. 1, No. 31. 7. Report of agent appointed 

to inspect the Cumberland road in Indiana. 42 pp. 1834. Sen- 
ate Docs., V. 2, No. 45. 8. Report on the condition of the 
Cumberland road in Illinois and Indiana. 10 pp. 1835. Sen- 
ate Docs., V. 2, No. 19. 9, Report relative to the construc- 
tion of a bridge over Wabash river at crossing of Cumberland 
road. 7 pp. 1835. Senate Docs., v. 1, No. 10. 10. Res- 
olution to obtain further appropriations for the Cumberland 
road in the State. 2 pp. 1836. Senate Docs., v. 2, No. 125. 
11. Report of House Committee on change of National Road be- 
tween Springfield, O., and Richmond Ind. 32 pp. 1836. House 
Rep'ts, V. 2, No. 367. 12. Report on continuation of Cum- 
berland road in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 7 pp. House 
Rep'ts, V. 3, No. 671. 13. Memorial praying the early 
completion of the Cumberland road within the States of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. 2 pp. 1837. Senate Docs., v. 2, No. 119. 
14. Memorial of citizens of Indianapolis and vicinity in relation 
to the Cumberland road (Report on). 6 pp. 1837. House 
Rep'ts, V. 4, No. 1063. 15. Memorial praying the speedy 
completion of the Cumberland road within the State. 2 pp. 
1838. Senate Docs., v. 3, No. 180. 16. Memorial praying 
an appropriation for the completion of the Cumberland road 
within the State. 2 pp. 1840. Senate Docs., v. 6, No. 310 
(26-1). 17. Resolution in relation to the completion of 
Cumberland road. 4 pp. 1841. Senate Docs., v. 4, No. 197. 
18. Memorial praying an appropriation for the completion of 
the National Road in the State. 2 pp. 1842. Senate Docs., 
v. 2, No. 32. 19. Report on completion of Cumberland^ 
road. 35 pp. 1846. House Rep'ts, v. 2, No. 211. 20. Re- 
port on completion of Cumberland road. 47 pp. 1848. House 
Rep'ts, V. 1, No. 99. • 21. Resolution relative to the National 
Road. 1 p. 1848. Senate Misc. Docs., v. 1, No. 111. 

All of the above material may be found in the State Library. 
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i f| THE nnCHIGAN ROAD. 

1 

THE Michigan road is, in a sense, a monument to the w 
man's shrewdness in his dealingfs with the red man. By 
Mississinewa treaty of 1826 a goodly portion 9! northern Indi 
was transferred to the United States for a price that woalc 
this day, perhaps, be equivalent to a few city lots, and the 
lowing clear gift, specified in Article H of the treaty, was 
cured by way of good measure. The article reads: 

'*As an evidence of the attachment which the Pottawattac 
tribe feel toward the American people, and particularly to t 
soil of Indiana, and with a view to demonstrate their liberal] 
and benefit themselves by creating facilities for traveling sli 
increasing the value of their remaining country, the said tn'l 
do hereby cede to the United States a strip of land, connectir 
at Lake Michigan and running thence to the Wabash river, oc 
hundred feet wide, for a road; and also one section of good Ian 
contiguous to said road for each mile of the same and also fo 
each mile of a road from termination thereof, through Indian 
aiK>lis, to some convenient point on the Ohio river. And th^ 
Cioneral Assembly of the State of Indiana shall have a right tc 
locate the said road and apply the said sections, or the proceeds 
thereof, to the making of the same, or any part thereof; and the 
said roud shall l)e at their sole disposal." 

The hand of the beneficiaries would seem to be very plain in 
this. Wliy the Pottawattamie Indians should feel an especial 
attachinont to the American people, who were gradually push- 
iuj^* them olT the earth, and how they were to be benefited by an 
inlet, the sole puriH>se of which was to faciliate the oncoming 
of the usurptMX, nntl how, by the light of previous land trans- 
fers, the value of their riMnaining country would be enhanced to 
them, ntako a series of queries that need not be discussed here. 
Surtive it to srtY that fr\>m this gift of land the Michig^an Road 
was built, the sales of land aUnit balancing the cost of the 
r\>ad.* The work, l>e^i\n in IvS^S, was practically a decade in 

•11»«» h^uJ «»^|H^u«Ul«M* »u\ IU»» r^v*a \\\^ %\\ iMiV xiWu it o^*:^) u> apfy^r io the Aoditor^ 
«>r Uiv^i »mU l\Ut^ awUt 
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the building, and during that period occupied a prominent place 
in the public interest, as revealed by papers of the time and bj 
its frequent recurrence in the Governor's messages and in legis- 
lation. Like the National Road, its chief service, besides the 
local one, was as a route for immigration, and as such it was 
an important thoroughfare in the peopling of the Wabash 
valley and the territory beyond, until the coming of the Wabash 
& Erie Canal, when its usefulness lapsed. This applies partic- 
ularly to the northern portion of the road. Between Indian- 
apolis and Madison, prior to the establishment of the Madison 
railroad, it was an important thoroughfare of traf&c, affording 
the principal outlet for the capital. 

The general direction of the Michigan Road is as follows: 
Beginning at Trail Creek, on Lake Michigan, the road runs 
easterly to the southern bend of the St. Joseph river; thence 
southward to the Wabash river, which it crosses; thence to 
Indianapolis; thence southeast to Greensburg; thence south 
again to Madison.f 



ROAD IMPROVEMENTS IN INDIANA. 

AS the establishment of roads in the beginning was an abso- 
lute necessity to the settlement of the country, so the im- 
provement of those roads, regardless 6f other systems of trans- 
portation, was essential to its welfare. We have already noted 
the difficulties that attended the original opening of the roads 
and their limited usefulness when opened. The improvements 
of the earlier day, despite the funds expended upon them and 
the unpaid labor of practically the - whole male population, 
amounted to but little toward making the highways travelable 
except at certain seasons, and consisted almost wholly of clean- 
ing the way, scraping up into the middle dirt that became mud 
when it got wet, and the laying of "corduroy" or supporting 
poles across the bottomless places. Even at the present day, 
with the country open, well-drained and comparatively dry, the 
ordinary dirt road is a vexatious makeshift, and when the for- 

rThe Bnildlnff of the Miohican Boad," by Bthel L. Montgomenr, Is, webelleTe, thAfoU- 
Mt study of this road that hat bean pablished. A looff traatfsa by Mr. B. aOtlssbee^of 
Laporte, exists in mannteript form. 
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est-encumbcrMl Innd was saturated like a sponge for the la 
part of tlic year, its drawbacks were tenfold. The only re 
serviceable material that was utilized at all was macads^xi 
broken stone, but the inaccessibility of this, except in a. c 
para lively few localities, made it wholly impracticable ov 
major part of the State's area, though certain highways 
c]udcd in the internal improvement scheme were to be b 
of it. 

How seriously road improvement affected public welfare 
evidenced by our legislation. From the road law of 1820, -wh 
authorized the opening up of an extensive system of thorou^ 
fares, on through tbe decades, there was scarcely a session I 
road laws were enacted, adding to, modifying or repealing- p 
ceding statutes. It is^ perhaps, an added argument ag-aii 
paternalism that no really effective improvement was accoi 
pliftbed until the Staters efforts were succeeded by priva 
enterprise. This change was contemporaneous with the intr 
duction of the plank road idea. This innovation appears to hai 
originated in Russia, to have found its way thence into Canad< 
and from there into parts of the United Stated lying contiguou 
to Canada, In a country where timber was not merely abuc 
dant, but an actual encumbrance, the conversion of this timbe 
into a solid road as smooth as a floor was a captivating proposi 
tion, and the fever caught and spread. In no place was then 
better reason for its spreading than in Indiana, and accordinglj 
for neatly ten years (through the fifties) we had the plank roac 
era. The promise of immediate returns was, presumably, suffi- 
cient to attract capital, aud the State very wisely handed over 
the new movement to the capitalists. From 1848 we find laws 
authorizing corporations to take possession of the existing roads, 
to convert them into plank roads, and to erect and maintain toll- 
houses for revenue along the same. In 1850 one of these com- 
panies, organized to build a plank road from New Harmony to 
Mt, Vernon, in Posey county, sent Robert Dale Owen to west- 
ern New York to investigate the roads already in operation 
there, and the result was the publication of a small book con- 
taining a mass of information upon the subject.* There were 
various widths and methods of laying in the construction of 

•Owea on ''Plank Roods/' Nev Albany, I860. 
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these roads, but that recommended bj Owen was eigfht feet 
wide, formed of planks two and a half to four mches thick laid 
crosswise on long- mud-sills, and well spiked down. The cost of 
this material he estimated at $938.08 to $1,689.60 per mile, ac- 
cording to thickness of planks. The labor item is a party of 
twelve or fourteen hands with teams for plowing-, scraping, 
rolling, etc., and these should lay from thirty to forty rods per 
day, at an expense of perhaps $200 per mile. The approximate 
total cost of a road built of three-inch white oak planks is given 
as $2,000 per mile. 

While Owen, with the bias of an advocate, perhaps, figures 
that a white oak road would do g-ood service for at least twelve 
years, as a matter of fact those constructed in this State would 
seem to be much shorter of life. Within ten years the decad- 
ence had plainly set in, for a law of 1859 prohibits the collec- 
tion of tolls on roads that are not kept up, and about this time 
plank road legislation disappears from the statutes. The diffi- 
culty was not only decay, but the warping- and working- loose 
of the planks. 

In 1858 we find the first statutory mention of gravel roads, 
and the introduction of this material, presumably about that 
time, was the beginning- of a possible permanent excellence. 
Why it was not earlier used is not easy to learn, but it is prob- 
able that prior to the clearing up of the country, when the drift- 
choked, forest-environed streams flowed with a fuller volume, 
gravel bars were at once much less in evidence, and much less 
accessible than at a later day. Construction with this new 
material went on under private enterprise, the State became 
well traversed with toll, roads, and the ubiquitous little toll- 
house, with its long- sweep pole, is still fresh in the memories 
of most of us. 

The next turn in legislation was a provision (as early as 1879) 
for the county control of free turnpikes and the authorization 
of tax levies for that purpose. Under these laws the improved 
roads have, one by one, been bought up by the several counties, 
and the abolishment of the tollgate is becoming general. 
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NCXITHERN INDIANA IN 1829. 

Prom the Indiana Republican {Madison), January 7, /^^. 

Mk. Editor: The writer of this has spent some dayss of 
last month examining the country on the St. Joseph o£ i^ 
Michigan, the Wabash and Kankikee. This country, exc 
the Kankikee, is embraced in the purchase made this fail fi 
the Pottawatamies. 

We set out from Port Wayne, a northwesterly direction 
the St. Joseph of the Lake. The first twenty miles after le^ 
ing the Fort, the country is mostly covered with a heavy for« 
of timber; but a small portion of the soil is of good quali tjr i 
farming. After passing Blue-grass creek, we passed & fc 
miles of country, the land of an inferior quality, thinly tix 
bered with oak and hickory, interspersed with a numt>er \ 
small lakes, from which flows to the southwest the head branc 
of the Tippecanoe river; we then entered the Elk-heart botton 
this bottom is about eight miles wide, soil and timber of th 
best quality. Elk-heart creek is a fine, boatable stream, runnini 
northwest, and the depth of the water (above the knees of ou\ 
horses) affording a sufficiency at the dry est season for all kindj 
of machinery. After crossing this creek we entered the Elk- 
heart prairie, about six miles long and from two to four wide, 
soil of the best quality. Along the southwest margin of this 
beautiful prairie flows the Elk-heart creek, on the north bank 
of which, and in the prairie, is the site of Five Medals village, 
well known to our soldiers of the late war as the residence of 
the Pottawatamie war chief. Five Medals. This creek unites 
with the St. Joseph a few miles south of the line dividing Indi- 
ana and Michigan Territory, and near this point is also the en- 
trance from the north of a large creek, which flows from Pleas- 
ant lake in Michigan Territory; at the junction of these waten 
is a fine town site, possessing the advantages of being surrounded 
by a fine country of good land, and on the bank of the St. 
Joseph river, which is a deep, boatable stream, affording plenty 
of water for keel-boat navigation from this point to the lake at 
all seasons of the year— distance 75 to 100 miles by the river. 
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Twenty miles below the mouth of Elk-heart is the southern bend 
of the St. Joseph. At this place the American Fur Company 
have an establishment to carry on trade with the Indians; it is 
situated on a high, dry plain, affording* a very handsome and 
extensive site for a village; through this place, the road, as 
lately laid off from Lake Michigan to Indianapolis, passes, afford- 
ing it the advantage of a road south to the Wabash, as well as 
the river northwest to the lake, at all times navigable, with a 
good harbor for the largest lake vessels, and a safe bay at its 
entrance into the lake, and also a high and beautiful site for a 
town on the margin of the lake at the mouth of the river. 

From the southern bend of the St. Joseph we traveled west 
to Lake Michigan; the country is dry and beautiful until we 
arrive within three or four miles of the lake, part rich barrens, 
and part first-rate timber land, with a large portion of prairie. 
We traveled part of the distance on the United States road, from 
Detroit to Chicago, this road which crosses the northern bound- 
ary of Indiana, about thirty miles east of Lake Michigan, and 
continues parallel with and near the north line of Indiana to the 
southern point of Lake Michigan. The tract of land through 
which this road passes was purchased from the Indians at the 
treaty of the Wabash, called the ten mile purchase, and as em- 
braced between the north line of Indiana and the Kankikee 
river and ponds. This tract of land is perhaps surpassed by no 
other for beauty and fertility of soil. There may be a scarcity 
of timber after it is settled. It is watered with some spring 
rivulets, and has many beautiful lakes from one-fourth to one 
and one-half miles in circumference, with dry banks, sand 
bottoms, clear, -sweet water, that abound with fish of various 
kinds. 

We traveled from Lake Michigan a southeasterly course, and 
descended a hill of more than one hundred feet, and soon found 
ourselves in the neighborhood of these celebrated Kankikee 
ponds. The river of that name rises near the center of Indiana, 
from east to west, and flows west through a low valley, which 
is from four to eleven miles wide, and in the spring is covered 
with water. After the summer season sets in the quantity of 
water decreases, but there remains a marsh or swamp which is 
said to be sixty miles in length from east to west, and impossible 
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at most places for man or horse to pass; the river cr^osses 
line dividing Indiana and Illinois about thirty-five miles » 
of Lake Michigan, and uniting with the river Aux-plaiwm^^, j 
the Illinois river. The ponds above mentioned exten<l a.] 
the north side of the river bejond the State line. Most of 
land on this river within Indiana is exceedingly poor. 
crossed the Kankikee, which from its appearance we t>ei/e 
sufficiently large for boats to pass down it, from a point thi 
or forty miles within the State of Indiana, part of tlie ye 
The trace on which we traveled led us southeast to Yell 
river, a large branch of the Kankikee, within the country n^ 
owned by the Pottawatamies, and the whole distance betw^e 
these rivers we saw no land suitable for farming, it being most 
wet prairie, or if timbered, with low black oak, and the soil 
the most inferior quality. After crossing Yellow river ar 
traveling about four miles, we passed a beautiful lake, from se 
en to ten miles in circumference, called by the Pottawatamie Ind 
ans Mix-in-kuk-kee. It is surrounded with rolling land of goo 
quality and is formed from springs, and seems to occupy th 
highest summit between the Tippecanoe and Kankikee rivers 
From it flows to the south a large creek, forming one of th< 
principal branches of the former river, and distant from it aboui 
five miles. The lake will probably some day supply a feeder foi 
a canal to connect the Wabash and Illinois rivers. From this 
lake we proceeded a short distance east and found the line of the 
Michigan Road, on which we traveled to the Wabash at thQ 
mouth of Eel river. Most of that country is good and suscept- 
ible of making a fine road. Should the legislature authorize, 
oj they most likely will, the location of the donation of the Michi- 
gan Road in the prairie between the St. Joseph and Lake Mich- 
igan, and on the line of the United States road from Detroit to 
Chicago, it will sell for an immense sum of money, and within 
two or three years will form one of the best settlements in Indi- 
ana. The country lately purchased is susceptible of forming 
from three to five counties, and in five years after it is sold by 
the United States will have sufficient population to send an 
additional member to Congress. A Travblbr. 
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JOHN CONNER. 

BY HIS GRANDDAUGHTER, MRS. SARAH C. CHRISTIAN. 

My Grandfather Conner was associated with the earliest Indi- 
ana history. While it was still a territory he carried the 
dispatches from Ft. Washing-ton, now Cincinnati, to Ft. Wayne, 
over an Indian tr^il, and with a Delaware guide. He was a 
member of the first legislature that met at Corydon. He was 
the founder of Connersville, and was the trusted friend and 
counselor of the red man. 

When he first located at Connersville, he, with several other 
men, was buildinfi^ his cabin, which as yet had neither roof nor 
floor, when an emigrant wagon drew up and stopped, and the 
new-comer asked to be directed to Connersville. My Grand- 
father, standing in the door, laughed heartily and said, ''My 
friend, you are right in the heart of the town." 

Around this cabin was a heavy wall with a gate which fasten- 
ed on the inside. This was for protection from the Indians. 
Grandfather had no fear of them, but they hated his white 
squaw. 

One day when Grandmother and Jim, Grandfather's son by 
his Delaware squaw wife, who was then dead, were alone, the 
cabin was attacked by Indians. The gate had been accidentally 
left open, but they barred the door. Jim, terrified, hid under 
the bed, saying to Grandmother, **They will kill you, they have 
come to kill you. They are going to the top of the house and 
will come down the chimney." She told Jim to tell them that 
she would put a straw bed in the fireplace, and set fire to the 
first one who attempted it. Then they cut a large hole in the 
door and were g'oing to crawl through, but Jim told them that 
she was standing by the door with the ax raised to chop off the 
head of the one who tried to come in. Grandfather came while 
they were there, and they all ran off as fast as they could go. 

One Sunday evening while they were still living- there, the 
chairs and stools of the cabin were all occupied by visiting 
neighbors when the girl who lived with Grandmother ''had a 
beau." The embarrassed young- man slipped back into a comer. 
There was a large dye kettle filled with blue dye, covered with 
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a clotb, standing there, and the young' man sat do'w^n in i 
ing in head and heels, in his tow linen suit Tbte Ia.st s 
him he was fleeing from the place like a blue strealc ia the 
light. The expression, "went like a blue strealc, ^ m^y 
originated in that incident. 

An Indian council was held at Anderson at whicli 'Teeti 
was to preside. Grandfather, upon learning that T^ecui 
could not be present, disguised himself to represent the > 
Shawnee and went to the council. The chieftains represetit 
the tribes sat down upon the ground in the form of a. €:re!M: 
and Grandfather in his disguise of paint, feathers and blacj 
took the seat intended for Tecumseh. He filled, lit the h 
and smoked a little. Then passed it to the nearest chief ^| 
also smoked, passed it to the next and soon until it had ^/^ 
round the semi-circle. Gk>od as Grandfather^s disguise was, ( 
of the old Indians recognized him. He looked him over /r 
one side, walked around and looked at him from the other, th 
exclaimed, **You no Tecumseh — you big John Conner.** Up 
that time not a word had been spoken, but now they all jump€ 
to their feet and whooped and yelled, taking it as a great jot 

Once, in company with a friend. Grandfather was traveling i| 
the north part of the State. They stopped for the nig-fat in a 
Indian village. During the evening Grandfather, who thor 
oughly understood the Indians* language and customs, felt tba 
there was something wrong, and after retiring to their tent he 
told his friend not to go to sleep, for he felt that they were in 
great danj^er. His friend only laughed at him and went to 
sleep, but Grandfather lay awake, apprehensive, and listening 
intently. About midnight he became conscious that there was 
some one at his tent. The flap moved, a hand was thrust in 
and grasped him by the wrist, and some one said, **Conner." 
Grandfather answered him and he said, '*Wake your friend,- 
you are in great peril. If you are here in the morning, you will 
be killed." He awoke his friend, and they slipped out of the 
village, got their horses, which the friendly Indian had conceal- 
ed some distance away, and left. The Indian who saved their 
lives was Grandfather's trusted friend, Tecumseh.* 

♦A storj coriooBlj like this is told of one "Captoin W.,*' (soppoaed to be Wilaon) bj 
Judge Law in hie "Colonial History of Vincennes" (pp. 99-105). 
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NEWSPAPER INDEX. 

INDIANA JOURNAL-FOURTH INSTALMENT. 

1»38— 

Market* ordinance regulating-. — Apr. 14. 

Temperance Convention. — ^June 30. 

Emigration. — Sept. 19. 

Indians of the Wabash. — Oct. 26. 

Indianapolis streets; over-setting* of stage. — Nov. 10. 

Central Canal and Madison R. R. — Nov. 10. 

Madison R. R. — Nov. 17; Nov. 24; opening* celebration of. — 

Dec. 9. 
Christmas and New Year's presents (ad.) First mention of 
. the days. — Dec. 22. 
1839— 

Madison R. R.— First ad. — Apr. 20. 

National Road Convention at Terre Haute. — ^July 16. 

Canal trip to Broad Ripple. — Aug. 3. 

Hoosier, description of. — Aug 16. 

•'Poetical Portraits" of Western Versifiers. — ^Aug. 23. 

Rattlesnake story. — Aug. 23. 

Education* strictures on common (series, begins). — Aug. 30. 

Jonathan CooU death of. — Aug. 30. 

Judge William Cotton* death of. — Sept. 13. 

Panther and Captain Scott. — Sept. 20. 

Public debt and resources of Indiana. — Sept. 20. 

Indianapolis Female Institute. — Oct. 12. 

Daviess* Joe H.* sketch of. — Oct. 19. 

Millenium (end of the world). — Oct 26. 

Scrip of the State.— Oct. 25. 

Internal Improvment bill. — Oct. 26; Nov. 2. 

Newspaper cash system. — Nov. 9, 

Indians; old Thomtown. — ^Nov. 9. 

Wabash river; navigation* etc. — ^Nov. 9. 

Western emigration. — Nov. IS. 

Thanksgiving Proclamation by Gov. Wallace. — ^Nov. 9; Nov. 13. 

Wabash CanaL— Nov. 30. 
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1540- 

Harrison meeting, call of. — Feb. 1. 

Historical Society at Vincenaes (ad. for material) • — Fel 

**01d Tippecanoe** (campaigrn story).— March 14. 

Bojs* Seminary at Indianapolis. — March 28. 

Cumberland road, speech on. — March 28. 

**01d Tip** (story).— March 28. 

(bounty convention, big one at Greensbnrg. — Apr. 4. 

Female Institute. — Apr. 11. 

Battleground convention proposed. — Apr. 11. 

Rally at 0>nnersville. — Apr. 18. 

Battleground convention. — May 2. 

Meetings in various counties. — May 2. 

Cabin and cider fling, origin of. — May 9. 

^^The Huge Paw'* (song, over a sneer at the farmer's ^^paw. 
—May 16. 

Several songs. — May 16. 

Songs: **When this Old Hat was New,** and **TippecaiK 
and Tyler, Too.'*— May 23. 

Battleground convention (long account of). — ^June 6; als 
June 13. 

The '*War in Greenfield.'*— June 20. 

Telling Chapman to * 'crow. "—June 27. 

Rising Sun, population of. — Sept. S. 

Big campaign meeting at Indianapolis. — Ad. of, Sept. 26; 
order of procession, Oct. 3; account of, 10; "O. K.," ex- 
pression used. — Nov. 14. 

W. W. Wick, poem on. — Dec. 5. 

(Notable absence of business advertisements this year.) 

1841- 

Central canal; communications on. — June 26; Aug. 6. 
Hoosier story (specimen of vernacular). — Aug. 6. 
Richardville (Indian); death and wealth of. — Aug. 27. 
Indianapolis band. — Sept. 3. 
Jacob Cox (artist). — Sept. 10. 
Shower of **flesh and blood."— Sept. 17. 
Nativity of legislators, session of 1841. — Dec. 22. 
John B. Dillon, lecture by. — Dec. 22. 
Imprisonment for debt; law repealed. — Dec. 22. 
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INDIANA QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF HISTORY 

Published at Indianapolis, Indiana 
Gborgb 8. COTTMAN , Editor and Fi^blisher 

EDITORIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

ACTION OP THB INDIANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY — LOCAL SOCIBTIB8. 

In our last issue we presented a brief sketch of the Indiana 
Historical Society and discussed the question of an added field 
of work for it, sugfgfestingr that it should take the initiative to- 
ward establishing* some relation between itself and the various 
ori^anizations of a historical character, particularly the local 
societies. It was further sugf^ested that one way of creatingf 
this relation might be by inviting the societies in question to 
send in reports, transmit copies of programs, etc., which the 
State Society, acting* as a sort of bureau of information, would 
publish in an annual bulletin, furnishing' the same to all the 
societies and thus stimulating* all by a common interest. 

This question, in substantially the same form as we outlined 
it, was brought before the State Society, and it was duly consid- 
ered. It was thought that this magazine, occupying the field 
it does, would be a logical substitute for the proposed bulletin, 
and, in endorsement of the revised plan, it was, at a special 
meeting held April 26, 

''Resolved^ That for the purpose of announcements, reports of 
meetings and similar matters of public interest, the Indiana 
Quarterly Magazine of History be recognized as the of&cial 
organ of the Indiana Historical Society; and further, 

''Resolved, That all the local historical societies of the State 
be requested to send announcements and reports of proceedings 
to the said Indiana Quarterly Magazine of History, to the end 
that a speedy and convenient interchange of information be es- 
tablished among those interested in historical matters." 

While this particular plan for promoting the work was not 
sought by us, we will say that we will be very glad to make the 
magazine an organ as proposed if the societies themselves will 
evince a desire to cooperate. The interest in the matter propos- 
ed will be confined almost exclusively to the societies, and the 
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presomptioa is that any organuation that transmits it 
ports to be published along with those of other sooieties 
wish to preserve the same in its archives. 

We heartily invite all historical organizations in the Sta 
send through their secretaries brief reports of the meeting-^ 
of their work, past and present. 

u>cai« society work — coopbhation and THCHNICAJ. KJt< 

BDGB NBBDBD. 

Ediior Indiana Mmgaxine of History. 

Deab Sib: In jour last issue jou invite opinions as to the 
the State Historical Society might render the local ones. X th\ 
that perhaps the most effective thing might be the establi 
ment of a system of mutual interchange, not only of pape 
addresses, documents and articles of interest and value; but a 
of speakers and specialists in the various branches of lo< 
history and historical research. It seems to me that an e^ 
d€ corps might be incited by such a movement that woald be 
great value to the progress and efficiency of the work of tJ 
various societies. In Henry county there seems to be nc^ 
after more than twenty years of persistent effort on the part c 
the local society, a fairly good and liberal interest in the wor 
manifested by intelligent and educated people of all calliiiF 
and professions. What we need most is a class of willing 
workers who are thoroughly informed as to the best mcthcx?, 
of collecting, arranging and presenting local historical afl<i 
illustrative matter, in such manner as to make it most readi^/ 
available to the student, the investigator or the citiaen who maj 
require such information at once to meet some urgent necessi/J* 
The willing workers we have, but we need the technical train- 
ing, and I am sure that it is the most urgent need of oar 
county and district societies. If the State might be induced to 
appropriate a small sum of money to procure the services of i 
some qualified person to visit the various societies and gi^ 
practical instructions on the subjects above indicated, it wonI<^ I 
greatiT promote the present and future usefulness of their work, 
and make it much more interesting and far easier of execntiofl* { 
It is along such lines as I have suggested that cooperation 
aiighu as I think, t>e most helpful. Bkkj. S. Pauxb. I 

AVw CmsU€. Imd. I 
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LOCAL HISTORY IN THB SCHOOLS— L. A. M'KNIGHT'S WORK. 

Mr. L. A. McKnigfht, the superintendent of Benton county, 
Indiana, is working* out in his schools an experiment in local 
history study which should be of interest to teachers and super- 
intendents generally and to the friends of such study in partic- 
ular. He has printed a little twelve-pag'e pamphlet which he 
calls * 'Outline for the Study and Compilation of Local History, 
for the Use of Teachers, Pupils, Clubs and Students in History," 
and this presents a somewhat elaborate scheme by which this 
subject can be studied with interest and profit, as it seems to us, 
in any school or grade. 

The plan contemplates, first of all, the selection by a school 
of a unit of study, and this unit ''may be a county, civil or con- 
gressional township, town, school district, or any well-defined 
part of a county or township." The unit chosen, the historic 
elements to be dealt with are g'rouped as follows: 

1. The Indians. 2. Favorable Conditions which Led to Set- 
tlement. . 3. Settlement and Settlers. 4. Draw Map of Unit 
of Study. 5. Home Life. 6. Governing- Life. 7. Industrial 
Life. 8. Social Life. 9. Religious Life. 10. Educational Life. 
11. "For God and Home and Native Land," this last dealing- 
with matters patriotic. 

Under these various heads are worked out specific lines of in- 
vestigation which may be flexibly adapted to the ages and ca- 
pacities of the pupils. An examination of the plan in its de- 
tails suggests a possibility of valuable training in various direc- 
tions — in composition, in investigation and research, and in the 
development of a history interest quickened into a lively sense of 
the nearness and meaning of history. To satisfy ourselves on 
this point we wrote to Mr. McKnight requesting a statement as 
to the practical results of his work. The following letter from 
him answers the question: 

Editor Indiana Magazine of History. 

Dbar Sir: The results obtained from the use of my local 
history outlines have surpassed my expectations. The indica- 
tions now are that I will receive fully 3000 pages of neatly 
written manuscripts from pupils in different parts of the county. 
When you remember that this work is purely voluntary^ you may 
be able to conceive the interest that has been taken in it by 
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mmnj popik. It has also mwmkeaed w^mbj pmrents ^o ; 
isation of the worth j work of iiiTestig^tiiig' the history^ o 
respective commnnitiee. The pupils follow up the w o r fc sj 
mticallj, intenriewing' ererj one from whom thej tbixilr 
can obtain information, and classifjing' their informm Hon 
the topical beads girtn in the outline. Complete and cone 
accounts of the history of manj localities have been rec< 
In some instances the pupils have entered into interesting c 
spondence with the pioneers who have become citixens of 4 
States. Teachers say that the preparation of the manusc 
has awakened an interest in the use of g^ood langnagfe thai 
not formerly exist among* their pupils. It has shown these 
need of the ability to compose and write well. 

Among the people the work is the talk of the county, 
outlines were sent out about the last of November, 1906, 
many of the pupils did not take up the work until after the h 
days. A few general expressions received are as follow: *' 
boy was never interested in any kind of history until he took 
your outline. It is now his favorite study." **My dangi] 
will hardly go to bed of nights since she has begun her lo 
history work. She wants to be interviewing some one abc 
something all of the time." *'I think this is the grandest wc 
ever undertaken by our children. What made you think of it 
**Your outline has given grandpa a renewal of his youth. Eve 
night he has from two to three callers and likes to have tl 
young people come. One boy has come three times and is ge 
ting to be a fine reporter." **The boys of our town are deligrhta 
You have shown them that they can be both makers and writei 
of history." ^'Our children want to know if you will not writ 
a history of the United States from your outline. They thini 
that kind of a history would be much better than the one thej 
study/* The ablest minister in the county writes: "I waul 
to thank you for awakening in me a sense of duty towird the 
fvmnders of my congregation's church." One township called 
all of the svhoi>ls together and had a historic day at which the 
papers pwiw^ftil by the pupils were read. Isn*t this the first 
day of the kind ever had in Indiana? I send you press notices. 
Thett' aw^ other evidences of the interest awakened hy this 
wwk that anp Km> numtfous to mentton* 

\oufi very wspectfully, U A. McKnsn. 
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The lengfthy notices in the Fowler papers sent by Mr. Mc- 
Knight confirm his statement as to the lively interest shown in 
the community. It should be added that two songs by the 
superintendent, dedicated to Benton county, have been taken up 
with enthusiasm, the demand for copies exceeding the printed 
supply. 

If any similar work is being done elsewhere in the State we 
would be glad to have a report of it. 

LOCAL HISTORY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

TAe Word Hoosier. — The latest publication of the Indiana 
Historical Society is a monograph on '^The Word Hoosier,** by 
Jacob Piatt Dunn, which is an unusually interesting and valu- 
able contribution to historical and philological literature. This 
paper, originally published in the Indianapolis Newsy and re- 
produced in part in this magazine (see Vol. I, p. 86) here finds 
permanent lodgment in revised form. With the thoroughness 
that distinguishes him, Mr. Dunn seems to have fairly exhausted 
his subject, and his treatment of it is not only the first one 
worthy of mention but his conclusion will probably be the final 
one. The half-dosen or so stories that have long been current 
concerning the origin of the word **Hoosier'' are, even in lieu of 
anything better, too crude for credence, and Mr. Dunnes study 
practically proves that it is not a chance word at all, but one 
with antecedents that,^ probably, reach far back in the English 
language; which was long used in the South to denote certain 
uncouth characteristics, and which was imported hither as de- 
scriptive of an element of our early population. 

An appropriate companion sketch to the above is one of John 
Finley, included in the same pamphlet, by Mr. Finley's daughter. 
Mrs. Sarah A. Wrigley. Finley, for many years a prominent 
citizen of Richmond, Ind., introduced '^Hoosier*' into literature 
by his famous poem, **The Hoosier's Nest,'* first published in 
1833. He was one of the most notable of early Indiana poets. 

We venture to call attention to the abominable paper on which 
this pamphlet is printed. The printers of it have not even dup- 
licated previous pamphlets, but have used the cheapest wood- 
pulp stock. The printing of matter of this sort on paper that 
will fall to pieces inside of a generation seems to us m grave mis- 
take, to say the least. 
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Comcemimg hdimms. — Ib tbe lodiaiuipolis Smmdmyr SM^r fox 
7 and April 28 and in the lodianapoUs Newn for April 2S i 
lished an interesting and spirited ethnological disctassioa 
ing the Indians of the central west. The Simr articles, ym 
as editorials bj Mr. J. P. Dann« criticise the handboolc of j 
ican Indians, recently issued by the Bureanof American lE^i 
ogy, and Mr. James Moonej, for the Bnreaa, replies. 
argiunent^ specifically, hinges upon the origin and meanin 
certain Indian words, and, incidentally, upon the publicatioi 
tbe Bureau as relating to the aborigines above mentioned. 
interested in such questions will find these articles well w 
securing and keeping. 

John Flinn's Story. — The following account of John Flij 
captivity among the Indians was secured from Flinn's son 
Mr. M. G. Mock, of Muncie. It was sent to this mag^ax 
through tbe courtesy of Mr. Arthur W. Osborne, of Spicela 
Ind. Further matter touching this '*01dtown Hiir of the De 
wares may be found in this magazine, Vol. I, p. 176. 

'*John Flinn was bom in Green Brier county, Virginia, abo 
1780, and when five years old he, with his mother and sister, we 
captured by a band of Indians, whose tribe was located at 0]< 
town Hill (in Delaware county, near Muncie), where he wa 
taken with his sister. His mother was slain. Flinn and hi 
sister remained together for some years, when the Frencl 
bought her of the Indians and gave her her freedom. Sh< 
married a Mr. Bateral and once lived near New Castle, Ind. 

**John Flinn remained with the Indians at Oldtown Hill until 
he was twenty-five, when he decided he would return to bis 
people, who had moved near Springfield, O. Having remained 
with his people a year or so he returned to his tribe at Oldtown 
Hill. A young man having become a very warm friend of 
Flinn*s, and being of a wild nature, went with him and expected 
to live there awhile with the Indians. But only a few months 
had passed when hostilities broke out between the whites and 
Indians, and councils of war were being held, and warriors were 
preparing for war. 

**At a general council of the chiefs and warriors, Flinn and 
his friend being present, the question arose as to whether Flinn 
and his i)ale-f aced friend had come to them as friends or spies. 
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**It was soon decided by the council that they had come ks 
spies, and Flinn, knowing the fate of a spy, made a break for his 
life, followed by his friend. 

**Following- the west bank of White river, they had gone but 
a short distance, followed closely by the Indians, when they 
came to where crossed log« lay in the path. 

**Flinn was able to scale them, but his friend failed to make 
the leap, fell back and was captured by his pursuers. 

**The capture of his companion stopped the pursuit of Plinn 
and he made good his escape, and again returned to his people 
in Ohio, where he was married. He was afterward employed 
by the Governor and went as a scout and spy. Plinn's friend 
who was captured was burned at the stake, the spot still being 
marked by a stone which was placed where the stake stood when 
the early settlers came to Delaware county. 

**The stake was taken up, split in pieces, some going to Wash- 
ington, some to Philadelphia, and a piece was for a long time 
kept in the court-house of this county (Delaware).*' 

Education in Benton County. — A noteworthy contribution, to 
Indiana's educational history is "Progress of Education in 
Benton County," a volume of 231 pages, by L. A. McKnight, the 
school superintendent of Benton county. This circumstantial 
study confined to one county has its particular value and might 
creditably be followed by the school authorities in other coun- 
ties, paving the way to a fuller general history than has hereto- 
fore been possible. The idea of such a work in Benton county, 
we are told, was originally suggested by trustee John V. Bar- 
too, of Gilboa township, the County Board of Education thought 
well of it, and Superintendent McKnight was instructed to pre- 
pare a tentative outline, comprising information that in his 
judgment would be of popular interest and value. The result 
was this book, and the good judgment of its author and pro- 
moters has been ' proven by the fact that the demand for the 
work has far exceeded the edition of 2550 that was issued. 

'*Some Recollections of My Bcyhood^ — A little book privately 
printed, contains reminiscences of Wayne county seventy-five 
years ago. The writer, Mr. Branson L. Harris, undertook his 
modest work at the request of his sons for the dual purpose of 
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preserrio^ to them tbcae recoOectMMM mmd pteasmntly- iil 
his dedinifli^ daym, mad ia to o ccMp y u iy himself lie ^vrms, 
less, whoUj vAOoascioBS thst he vms laTcstiji^ liis 
theme with a chauvi which mi^t senre ss m modd of si 
the schoolroom. Thnm^ this style, which is mhnomt clii 
in its simplidtj, we oot ooly |^ i^rsphic and entertminio^ 
tores of a life now obsolete, bot with eqnal cleaxncss 
stands oat the picture of a plain, childlike, rig-hteoos-sEu 
man— a fine specimen of the Qnaker stock that helped p* 
our State. To onr mind this little book is somewhat rem 
able, and it is to be reg^retted that it will not have a wider 
culation. Amon^ the reminiscences are a number that, f 
their detailed description, are a real contribution to oar remi 
cent literature. 

Logansfwri History. — The Logansp^rt Journal has been pnbli 
injf, recently, many articles relating^ to the events, persona^ 
and landmarks of Logausport. The author of these is Mr. 
S. Wright, who, being a native of Logansport and of ahistori< 
turn, is well qualified to work what is one of the richest fieic 
historically, in northern Indiana. Mr. Wright was active 
organizing the Cass County Historical Society, and he apt 
argues that said society would do well to secure for itself, as a 
appropriate home, the old Biddle house, and there collect ao 
preserve material that is lying at hand, and which will be seal 
tered and wasted some time if the indifiference of the past is no 
mended. The most notable private collection now ia Logans 
port is that of C. B. Lasselle, which lies buried in dust in a roon 
of the court-house. Whether this mass of material will be weJJ 
and intelligently disposed of when Mr. Lasselle dies remains to 
be seen. If we are informed aright the opinion got abroad in 
Logansport a year or so ago that the Indiana State Library 
wished to **hog" the Lasselle collection, and that opinion seem- 
ed to awaken some hostility. We speak with authority when 
we say that the chief thought at the State Library was that the 
result of long years of labor should somewhere be preserved in- 
tact and not be dissipated and wasted. Since the Library can 
not have that privilege, it is sincerely to be hoped that the his- 
torical society at Logansport will see to it. The danger with 
most collections of this sort is that ultimately the more obvious- 
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ly valuable things will be appropriated by individuals, and that 
tVie tiling's of less obvious value that are buried away in a mass 
of seeming' rubbish will be deliberately carted off to the paper 
mill, as has been done time and ag-ain all over this State. So 
far as the real and larger value is concerned, thing-s mig-ht al- 
most as well go to the junk dealer as to the den of the private 
collector who hoards them up and hides them away in pure self- 
islaness. More than seven years ago the present writer visited 
Mr. Lasselle and spent two or three days with him in his room 
looking in a cursory way over his papers. The impression then 
received was that much there that was of value to one historic- 
ally interested would have no apparent value to one who lacked 
expert knowledge in this line. As we remember it, to go over 
the collection properly would take days, and the question 
naturally arises as to whether any one will have the time, pa- 
tience and zeal to sort out the matter of value that may and 
probably does exist there. 

LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 

The following is the list of subjects presented by the Monroe 
County Historical Society during the past year: 

The University in the Later Fifties, by Hon. John C. Robin- 
son; The Preservation of Local Historical Material, James A. 
Woodbum; The Qld Monroe County Female Seminary, Amzi 
^ Atwater; The Monon Railroad, Carter Perring; The Begin- 
ning of the City Hospital, Mrs. Maude Showers; The Indianap- 
olis Southern Railroad, Ira C. Batman; The History of Organ- 
ized Charities in Bloomington, Mrs. Minnie B. Waldron; Com- 
pany K, 14th Regiment Indiana Volunteers, Miss Mary Kelly; 
History of Bloomington Methodist Church, Mrs. Lena M. Beck; 
Monroe County Stone Quarries, W. B. Seward. 

The May meeting of the Henry county society offered a pro- 
gram of eleven numbers, consisting of music, papers and other 
features, not forgetting a good, old-fashioned basket-picnic din- 
ner between sessions. Among the numbers we find a * 'Sympos- 
ium on Local History," ten-minute discussions; "Local Work 
in the Public Schools," by Supt. J. G. Wier; "The Irish in 
Henry County," by Miss Kate Finley; "The Possibilities of the 
County Historical Society," by Judge John M. Morris, and 
**The Importance of Lk>cal History," by Adolph Rogers. 
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lbttbs about thb convention of 1s16. 

A correspondent in the Vincennes WesUm Sum for J 
1816, writes: 

**The convention has determined by a majority of 33 i 
launch our political vessel of state, and, I am afraid, w^itlio 
tag a sufScient number of skilful navigfators on board, a 
to manag'e the vessel in case of a storm — but with such ar 
whelming- majority in favor of State g-overnment, the 
must take it as a man takes his wife, 'for better, for worse 
with but this exception, a divorce can not be obtained. 

**Great variety of opinions appears to exist amongr the 
bers as to some of the most important points or features 
constitution — what its g-eneral complexion eventually may 
is at this 'time impossible to tell — but from the conflict of « 
ions, a model of perfection can not be expected.'* 

COLD SUMMBR OP 1816. 

According* to an anonymous writer, the year 1816 was 
nomenally cold. *^In many places," he says, **the trees 
shrubs budded, but the frost soon nipped the buds and t 
dropped to the ground. June was no better. The thennomc 
registered as low as thirty all throug-h that rosy month. C 
day in June snow fell to a depth of ten inches in Vermont, a 
nearly as deep in other New Eng-land States. Ice formed in t 
streams and ponds. Frost and ice prevailed all throug^h Jui 
and Aug-ust was, if possible, more cheerless than months s 
ready passed." The last month of summer, it is said, w< 
ushered in brig-ht and warm, but this was of short duratiot 
On the 16th ice formed a quarter of an inch thick. There wa 
deep snow throug-hout November, but December, strange to saj 
was the pleasantest month of the year. Corn raised in 181: 
had to be used for seed in the spring of 1817, and was difficuli 
to get, even at $5 a bushel. 
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Butler 
College 



Courses offered in Education, Philosophy, An- 
cient and Modern Lang-uag-es, Sociolog-y and 
Political Science, Mathematics and Astron- 
omy, Chemistry, English Literature^ History, 
Zoology, Botany, and Theolog^y. 



Excellent Library facilities. 
Expenses moderate. 
Summer session. 



Do you want a college education ? Send for 
information to 



THOMAS C. HOWE, Dean Butler College 
Irvington, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Rj^RE BOOKS 

The following books, now privately owned, can be secured through this 
magazine. Prices and fuller particulars will be given on application Those 
having rare books which they desire to dispose of are invited to communicate 
with us. 
Acts of the Assembly op Indiana Territory, 1811. Excellent condition. 

Flexible leather cover. 
Laws of the State of Indiana, 1818. Giood condition. Flexible leather 

cover. 
Cobbett's **A Year's Residence in the United States of America/* 

1818. Good condition, but needs rebinding. 
Woollen's Biographical and Historical Sketches of Early Indiana. 

The best book of Indiana biography, and a standard work. New. 

Price, 11.75. 
Hogarth's Works **from the original plates, restored, by James Heath, Esq., 

R. A., with the addition of many subjects not before collected; to which 

are prefixed a biographical essay on the genius and productions of Ho- 

farthand explanations of the subjects of the plates by John Nichols, Esq., 
'. S. A. London: printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternaster Row, 
by G. Woodfall, Angell Court, Skinner Street." A beautiful copy; size, 
20x26 inches. Price, $50.00. 
We can also secure, Morris Birkbeck's "Letters from the Illinois Territory," 
1818; "Six Sketches on the History of Man," by Lord Kaims, 1776; 
Reports of Adjutant-Gteneral W. H. H. Terrell (Ind. during Civil war); 
"Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revolution"; Oliver H. 
Smith's "Early Trials and Sketches;" Dillon's "History of Indiana." 
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Plan of First State Fair Grounds— now Military Park, Indianapolis. See p. 144. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN INDIANA. 
No. Ill— Thb Wabash and Erib Canal. 

THE Wabash and Erie Canal, while identified with the 
State's internal improvement scheme of 1836, has a history 
that stands apart from that of the system. The actual begfin- 
ning of this great waterway antedated the internal improve* 
ment law by four years, and it had its origin in Federal aid. 
The first conception of such a work dates so far back that it is 
a matter of speculation, for the benefits to be obtained ^ere so 
obvious that, as one writer says, they must have been suggest- 
ed to every traveler over the pass between the Wabash and Mau- 
mee rivers. The same natural advantages that brought the old 
French fur trade over this route pointed to the possibility of 
here connecting the waters of the lakes and the Mississippi. 
The Ordinance of 1787, Wayne's Indian treaty of 1795, and 
President Washington recognized the military and commercial 
value of the portage where Fort Wayne afterward grew up. A 
little later others began to entertain ideas of a canal there, and 
in 1818 Captain James Riley, '^ a government surveyor, who had 
been sent to make preliminary surveys of the region, developed 
and pushed this idea. A canal not exceeding six miles in 
length, over the old portage between the St. Mary's and Little 
rivers would, he thought, be an important step toward an un- 
interrupted navigation between the two water systems. His 
opinion as that of a practical engineer was of sufficient weight 
to command the attention of Congress, which went so far as to 
establish the feasibility of such a work by preliminary surveys. 
As the country was thrown open and the population began to 
crowd into the rich valley of the upper Wabash, the commer- 
cial demands for an outlet to the east became more imperative 
and there were repeated and growing demands for improve- 

*An item in the Wettem Censor and EmigranVt Ouide of Angoit SI, 1824, malcee this 
Captmin Rilej Uie mariner, onoe famona for hia traTela and adTentnrea. 
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ment of the Wabash and its connection with the Afa. 
Indiana itself was too poor to attempt such nndertmlciii^ 
Congress was besieged with memorials and bills for g ra r 
greater or less magnitude. The fight for such grants uras 
tinuous and increased in the scope of its demands. In 
Jonathan Jennings reported a bill *^to authorise the Sta 
Indiana to open a canal through the public lands for the pni 
of connecting the Wabash and the Miami of Lake Crie. ^ 
this called for was a right of way for the canal, bat it 
generally regarded by the representatives from Indiana as 
entering wedge finally to secure a land grant from Con^ 
Before final action on this bill, attempts were made to enia 
its scope, but it was finally passed in almost its original fo\ 
This left on the State the burden of constructing the canal, b 
with no fund for the purpose other than a wholly inadeqa; 
one derived from what was known as the three per cent, fane 
it was not much nearer to the accomplishment. 

The concession gained simply lay fallow for two years wfai 
the general idea of Federal aid of internal improvements w; 
making its way; then another bill was introduced askings for 
land grant to aid the proposed canal in Indiana. Meanwhii 
the idea of the magnitude of the work had grown. In tb 
debates upon the subject there seems to have been no fixed opin 
ion as to the length the canal was to be. One had it the origi 
nal portage connection of six or seven miles, another extended 
the canal to the Little Wabash, twenty-five miles below; 
others to the mouth of the Tippecanoe river, one hundred miles 
down the Wabash. Mr. Hendricks, the leading supporter of the 
bill, and Senator from Indiana, probably expressing the senti- 
ment, of the canal's friends, was of the opinion that the canal 
should extend fifty miles, to the mouth of the Mississinawaj 
river.f In support of the bill the commercial benefits to the 
western country generally were dwelt upon, and the most was 
made of the value to the United States of a military highway 
into the northwestern possessions, the need of which had been 
demonstrated in the war of 1812. The bill in a modified form 

•Thii was ihiee per cent, of the net proceeds from the pablie Undt, allowsd to the State 
for inteniAl improTementa. 

fThe Wabaah Trade Boateintlie DeTelopmeot of the Old Northwett," by Bbart Jay 
Benton. 
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"was passed March 2, 1827, and granted to the State of Indiana 
every alternate section of land, equal to five miles in width for 
six miles on both sides of the proposed line and throughout its 
whole leng-th, for the purpose of constructing- a canal from the 
head of the navigation on the Wabash at the mouth of the 
Tippecanoe river to the foot of the Maumee rapids. This gift 
amounted to 3200 acres for eyery one of the 213 miles of the pro- 
posed work. Indiana, accepting the conditions of the grant, took 
steps toward the work, but considerable time was spent in dis- 
cussing the thing to be done (some, even at this time, leaning to 
the idea of a railroad), and in organizing; and not until Febru- 
ary 22, 1832, was the first ground broken. This occurred at Ft. 
Wayne and was made a notable public occasion.* The first 
contracts were let in the following June; the first division of 
the work, of thirty-two miles, was completed in 1856, and on the 
fourth of July of that year the first canal boat, the ^'Indiana,*' 
passed through to Huntington. Progressing westward as funds 
permitted, one after another of the Wabash towns borrowed life 
and growth from its vitalizing touch. Wabash and Peru were 
reached in 1837, Logansport in 1838, Tippecanoe River in 1841 
and Lafayette in 1843. 

Meanwhile an eastern division of the canal, from the State 
line to the Maumee Bay, had been completed by Ohio, and with 
this completion by the two States there was opened up the 
largest continuous line of artificial water communication in the 
world. 

With the adoption of an internal improvement system by the 

***The birthday of Washington had been selected as an anspioiona time for the beginning, 
and by order of the Board of Canal Commisioners, J. Vigus, Esq., was authorised to procure 
the necessary tools and assistance and repair to the most conTenient point on the St. Joeeph 
feeder-line at two o'clock on that day for the pnrpoee named. A pablie meeting was called 
at the Masonic hall and was attended by all prominent dtiaens, not only of Ft. Wayne, bat 
of the Wabash and Manmee Talleys. Henry Rndisille was chairman and David H. Cole- 
rick secretary. A procession was formed and proceeded across the St. Mary's river to the 
point selected. A circle was formed and the commissioners and orator took the stand. 
Hon. Charles W. Swing then delivered an appropriate address and was followed by Com- 
missioner Vigos. The latter, after adverting to the diflteolties and embarrassments which 
bad beset the undertaking and referring to the importance of the work and the advant- 
ages which would be realised, concluded by saying : *I am now about to commence the Wa- 
bash and Brie canal, in the name and by the authority of the State of Indiana.' He then 
straek a spade into the ground and the assembled gentlemen cheered. Judge Hanna and 
Captain Murray, two of the able advocates of the canal, next approaobad and commenced 
an indiscriminate digging, and the procession than marched back to town "—Valley of 
the Upper Manmee River, v. 11, p. 20. 
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SUtc the Wftbuh mmi Erie 
roerml tcbcae, of which it was the fluiB arterj, jlimI aJ^ 
Mb^ndonwMMt of the other works it was still ret^usml 1 
State, it thes bein^ a source of r cte ii e and haWsi^ tli 
grants behind it, thoo^ still aa naprofitabk holding. la 
at the instance of the Sute*s creditors, throng-h Cbarles B 
their attomej, it, with its tolls and imaold lands, ^«rm3 I 
ferred to them in part pajnent of the internal improv-e 
debt. A part of the stipulation was that oat of tlie saJ 
these lands the new holders should complete the ^^anal t< 
Ohio river. The property was put into the hands of tiiree 
tees, two appointed by the creditors and one by the State, 
its subsequent history until the final dosing* up of its afl^di 
1876 of itself makes a long^ and complicated story. The ere 
ors fulfilled their part of the contract to extend the canal, re^ 
ing Evansville in 1853,* but the lower or southern division i 
the least successful part of the work. In fact, the innorat 
that within a few years was to make canals a thing- of the pa 
the railroads, sounded the death-knell of the old Wabash a 
Erie soon after it passed from the hands of the State. In t 
early fifties a railroad was constructed from Toledo, O., w« 
ward, along- the side of the canal, while others from Ne 
Albany northward throug-h Crawfordsville and Lafayette, opei 
ed up a formidable competition along the whole route. WfaiJ 
Benton gives the '*heyday of the canal" as the period from 184 
to 1856, yet the high tide of tolls and rents ($193,400.18) was h 
1852, and **from that time the income steadily decreased.' 
Traffic was deflected to the newer, swifter and more reliable 
method of transportation, confidence in the future of the canal 
waned, money ceased to be invested in boat-buildingf and invest- 
ments in canal-property were withdrawn. By 1854 •*bulky 
goods, like corn, iron and lumber— articles which paid light tolls 
—constituted its main traffic, "f while the better-paying exports 
all went to the railroads; and to add to this curtailment, the im- 
ports caught by the canal dwindled away almost wholly; boats 
that carried the bulky products eastward were forced to return 
empty, and the passenger carriage which had been a valuable 

^he ennui waa thon 459H milet in length. 
tBontoo, p. n. 
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part of the business, dropped off altogether. In spite of the re- 
duction of tolls for the encouragement of shippers, the tonnage 
steadily declined till the competition with the railroads became 
hopeless. By various makeshifts, that had in them the flavor 
of desperation, traffic on the ditch continued to exist after a 
fashion, until in the seventies it was wholly abandoned, the 
court ordered the sale of the canal, the right of way and lands 
went to speculaters and the old waterway, famous in our history, 
fell into ruin. To-day, over part of the old route, lie side by 
side the river, the dry and half-obliterated canal bed, a railroad 
and an electric line, representatives of four distinct epochs in 
commerce and transportation — the more and the less remote 
pasts, the present and a dawning future. 

The Waba3h Canal, while short-lived and a failure as meas- 
ured by the sanguine hopes that promoted the enterprise, was 
in its brief day a most important and interesting factor in the 
development of the Wabash Valley. As it crawled westward 
successive towns along the route hailed its arrival with jubi- 
lant demonstrations and other towns sprang up in anticipation 
of its benefits. It brought into the valley a new life and energy, 
both commercial and social. '*The abundant agricultural 
wealth of the Wabash country now found comparatively cheap 
and easy transportation directly to the East; the regions north 
and south for a distance of fifty to one hundred miles gravitated 
to this outlet, and from the Illinois country westward to Lafay- 
ette came flocking the great prairie schooners laden with their 
contributions to the world's marts.* Westward, in turn, came 
the capacious freight boats laden with merchandise of all kinds, 
and the packets with emigrants who, now having access to this 
land of promise, came in an uninterrupted stream, adding to the 
new currents of life. Towns along the river which heretofore 
could have only a broken and restricted intercourse with each 
other, were now regularly connected, and traveling was made 
possible to the multitude. And it was idyllic and picturesque 
traveling. People spent leisurely hours, sitting in pleasant 

^Id tettlers tell of long trains of wagona waiting by the hour at theae rising commer- 
cial centers for their turns to unload the product of the farms, bound to the eastern mar- 
kets. Four hundred wagons unloading in Lafayette during a single day of 1844 were count- 
ed by one of the pioneers. Another, speaking of the business at Wabash, says it was a 
common occurrence to see as many as four or flTe hundred teams in that place in a single 
day, unloading grain to the canal.— Benton p. lOl. 
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company on the decks or in the cabin of the smootlil^ gr 
packets. Passengers got acquainted and fratenii£e<l» p 
games and discoursed, and, when the boat was delayed^ i 
quite common for congenial groups to step ofF and stro 
ahead, gathering wild flowers as thej went. The spee<I oj 
best packets was six or eight miles an hour and one writer f 
us a picture of the swaggering driver in a slouch hat ^md 
boots, lashing his team to a trot.* On approaching- a t 
there was a great blowing of horns from the deck, and « 
dock was made everybody went ashore to mingle with the ta\ 
men, to ask and to answer innumerable questions. When 
boat was ready to go, a horn was blown again to warn the f 
sengers aboard, and on they fared to the next stopping place. 
Merchants went by packet to the eastern cities for th 
goods. Ft. Wayne, Huntington, Wabash, Peru, Loganspo 
Delphi, Pittsburg and Lafayette attained a substantial comm^ 
cial importance. Elevators rose and factories multiplied. M£ 
secured power from the water stored to feed the canal, and cz 
goes of flour moved eastward continually.! The canal ma( 
possible the increase of the population by enabling the settlei 
to find markets for their surplus products, and obviously, b 
this rapid increase of a rural population, agricultural condition 
were vitally affected. It has been asserted that there was n< 
agriculture -in the country before the construction of the canal. 
All evidence shows that it was, at least, conducted on a small 
scale. Where formerly production was limited to supplying 
home consumption, it now began to send its products to eastern 
States. Larger farms took the place of the small clearings. 
Lands that before were not considered worth cultivation were 
now cleared, drained and brought into use. The increased area 
included in a single farm and the ready sale at the enhanced 
prices of its products led to the introduction of improved nuchin- 
ery. * * * In 1844 there was shipped out of Toledo, com- 
ing from the Maumee and Wabash valleys, 5262 bushels of corn. 
Two years later this output increased a hundredfold, and in five 
years more it amounted to 2,775,149 bushels. J Other industries 

•Valley of the Haumee, p. 17. 

fLecoy Armstrong in Lafayette Journal, September 10, 1899. A rety gnphle and inter- 
estinc article on the Wabach and Erie Canal. 
tBenton. 
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iprere promoted, and the annual report of the trustees for the 
year 1851 speaks of nine flouringf-mills, eight saw-mills, three 
paper-mills, eig'ht carding- and fulling-mills, two oil-mills and 
one iron establishment, as being furnished water-power from the 
canal, and in addition to these were many other mills, elevators, 
foundries and warehouses scattered all along the route not 
using canal water for power, but there, nevertheless, because of 
the canal. Industries dealing with raw material were also de- 
veloped. The canal ran through a heavily forested tract and at 
once became the highway for handling firewood. Similarly the 
manufacture and shipping of lumber was begun and maintained 
for a long time on an enormous scale, while the quarrying of 
stone and the manufacture of lime became prominent sources of 
wealth. In conclusion, it was estimated by Chief Engineer 
Jesse L. Williams that thirty-eight counties in Indiana and 
nearly nine counties in Illinois, including an approximate 
area of 22,000 square miles, were directly affected by the canal. 
The same is affirmed of all the counties in northwestern Ohio. 

In this connection, the stimulating effect of transportation 
service upon contiguous territory is pointed out by Mr. Benton, 
who cites Noble and Huntington counties as typical cases. 
Huntington was a canal county. Noble was not, but offered far 
better natural advantages. For the year 1840 to 1850 the rate 
of increase in Noble was 190 per cent., while in Huntington it 
was 397 per cent. And this, Mr. Benton adds, '4s to be regard- 
ed as an extremely conservative case.'' 

Another thing to be noticed is the effect of the canal on the 
equalization of prices. After its opening, farmers who had 
been selling wheat for forty-five cents per bushel and buying 
salt at nine dollars per barrel received for their wheat one dollar 
per bushel and got salt for less than four dollars a barrel. 
^^Illustrations,'' our author says, * 'might readily be multiplied.'* 

Note — For further information touching the history of the 
Wabash Canal and its compiercial and social influences in the 
settlement of the northwest, the reader is referred to Mr. Ben- 
ton's adinirable thesis as preeminently the best treatment of 
the subject that has yet appeared. 
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THE WHTTEWATER CANAL. 

BY JAMES M. MILLER. 

[For an article on the Richmond and BrookriUe canal t>3r J&mc 
Miller, tO|r«ther with a brief sketch of the writer, ace this mm^^LSlae, 
I. p. 189.1 



The rapidly increasing settlement of the Whitewmter ▼& 
and the remarkable fertility of the soil caused an increas 
demand for a market for the products of the farms, and as ea 
as 1822 or 1823 a convention of delegates from Randolpb, ^Waji 
Union, Payette, Franklin and Dearborn counties, Indiai 
assembled at Harrison, O., to consider the practicability of co 
structing a canal down the valley. The prime mover vr. 
Augustus Jocelyn, a minister of the gospel who edited &xid pu^ 
lished the Western Agriculturist at Brookville, and throug-li h) 
paper worked up quite an interest in behalf of the improvemes 
of the valley. Shortly after the convention was held CoJ«7^| 
Shriver, of the United States army, began a survey for a cana 
and got as far down the valley as Garrison's creek, where th<^ 
survey was brought to a sudden close by the death of the colonel. 
The suspension was of short duration, for Colonel Staasbofytj 
United States civil engineer, soon completed it. Nothing- seems 
to have been done until February of 1834, when the Legislatore { 
directed the canal commissioners to employ competent engineers, 
and ^'early the ensuing summer survey to locate a canal from a I 
point at or near the mouth of Nettle creek, in Wayne county, to 
Lawrenceburg, Ind/' Accordingly, William Goodin was cm- ' 
ployed as engineer-in-chief and Jesse L. Williams assistant 
engineer. During its construction and existence there were em- 
ployed as assistant engineers Simpson Talbot, Elisha Long, 
John H. Farquhar, Martin Crowell, Henry C. Moore, Stephen 
U. Wriglit, • Dewey and John Shank The canal was first 
Kk atod on the west side of the river as far as Laurel, where it 
cri>ssod to the east and continued down to the gravel bank jusl ^ 
above Brookvillc, where it recrossed to the west bank and pro- 
ceeded on to Uawerenceburg, but was afterward located on the 
east bank from Laurel to its terminus. 
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Strange as it may seem, this great and badly needed improve- 
ment was bitterly opposed by some and every obstruction thrown 
in the way of the enterprise that could be, the opposition being* 
led by Charles Hutchens, a Kentuckian, who resided for many 
years in Brookville, and during his residence edited several 
papers. 

A meeting was called to assemble at the court-house in Brook- 
ville at 2 o'clock p. m., December 25, 1834, to consider the pro- 
priety of constructing a canal from the forks of Blue creek to its 
mouth. It was proposed to connect with the Whitewater canal 
near the mouth of the creek, and it was thought that Congress 
would donate the contiguous land. The call closes with the 
following postscript: "While we are borrowing money to build 
the Whitewater canal, let's borrow a little more to build the 
Blue Creek." This was done by the opponents of the White- 
water, as the proposed canal would only have been four miles in 
length. January 5, 1835, the engineer reported the survey com- 
pleted. The length of the canal was seventy-six miles, with a 
fall of 491 feet from its head at Nettle creek to its terminus at 
Lawrenceburg, requiring fifty-five locks and seven dams, the 
latter varying in hight from two to eight feet. The esti- 
mated cost per mile was $14,908, or $1,142,126 for the entire 
canal. In June of that year General Amaziah Morgan, of Rush 
county, was appointed a commissioner to receive stone, timber, 
or the conveyance of land to the canal to aid in constructing it. 
Owing to the hills in southern Indiana, it was deemed best to 
cross the line at Harrison creek and locate about eight miles of 
the canal in Hamilton county, Ohio, recrossing into Indiana and 
continuing to Lawrenceburg. As it was necessary to , have the 
consent of Ohio to construct the portion running through her 
territory, the Legislature of Indiana authorized the Governor to 
obtain Ohio's permission, and Governor Noble appointed O. H. 
Smith a commissioner, who proceeded to Columbus, O., and 
January 30, 1835, presented Indiana's request. This was bitterly 
opposed, and the petition refused on the grounds that it was 
against Ohio's interest to grant it, as the Whitewater canal 
would run parallel to the Miami at a distance of from twenty to 
fifty miles from it, and that the products of Wayne, Union and 
part of Fayette and Franklin counties, Indiana, were taken to 
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Hamilton and shipped to Cincinnati on the Aefiami csami 
Ohio granted the request, she would lose tlsat toazta^ 

refusal onlj served to put Indiana on her mettle^ ^ml th 
ejes soon learned that when "the Hoosiers virill thcj^ i 
that*s the end on*t/* for the Legislature immedia.teljr in 
the Board of Internal Improvements, should Oliio pe 
her refusal, to construct a railroad on the Incf £a.na. side 
State line from Harrison to Lawrenceburg. Tliis, w^itli » 
fluence of Cincinnati, whose people quickly realised wh 
result would be to them if the commerce of the -^^llpjr irrj 
Lawrenceburg*, hastilj changed the mind of Ohio*s IL/egri^l 
and the petition was granted. One enthusiastic ^^voaate a 
Whitewater canal, in the Liberty Hall and Cincin^^^^Ui Gaz^l 
September 8, 1836, earnestly and persistently urg-ed Ciacu\ 
to borrow half a million dollars to aid in constructing- the c 
and Miami railroad. Early in January of 1836 the charn^ 
of the Whitewater canal in the Indiana Legislature, Knoch 
Cartv in the Senate and Caleb Smith and Mark Crum in 
House, had the pleasing satisfaction of seeing their lab 
crowned with success by the passing of the internal impro 
ment bill. 

Tuesday January 9, 1836, was a gala day in Brookvi/fe, for c] 
that day the news that the internal improvement bill had pass< 
both houses of the Legislature was received, and in the evcnin 
the event was celebrated with speaking by prominent men, a 
buildings, public and private, being illuminated, and longrow^l 
of lights placed on the fences along Meirs street. A long ^\ 
cession was formed under command of Colonel B. S. Noble and 
Captain Dodd, and, amid the ringing of bells, beating of druflJ^ 
and roaring of cannon, marched through the streets to the in- 
spiring strains of a band of music. The demonstrations cofltin- 
ued until after midnight, when the citizens retired to their 
homes, but the cannon boomed till daylight. Of all who toolr 
part in the demonstration there are, perhaps, living- only Rc^- 
T. A. Goodwin/ Thomas Pursel, Jackson Lynn and W. W, Bfff- 
ler*, of Indianapolis; Dr. Cornelius Cain, of Clarksburg, Ind.; 
Jonathan Cain, of Connersville, and Eli Cain and Dr. Tlioflia^ 
ColrHCott, of Brookville, who participated in the demonstratioB. 

*SiAOtt dooMMd, ftf are, doubllMS, soom off (he otben. TfaLi artlole w«i vrlttu ia l^ 
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■^ September 13, 1836, the ceremony of * 'breaking ground'* and 
-'■■ letting of the contracts for the construction of the canal from 
''" Brook ville to Lawrenceburg was celebrated at Brookville by a 
^ grand barbecue and every expression of rejoicing possible. The 
'^ orator of the day was Governor Noah Noble. The other speak- 
: ers were ez-Grovemors James B. Ray and David Wallace; Hon. • 
X George H. Dunn, of Lawrenceburg, and I)r. Daniel Drake, of 

Cincinnati. Quite a number of speeches were made and toasts 
i: offered, the following being offered by John Finley, editor of 

the Richmond PaUadiunt: 

**Tbere is not in the wide world a vallej so aweet 
As that vale where the branches of Whitewater meet; 
Oh! The last picajnne shall depart from mj fob, 
Ere the east and the west forks relinquish the job.** 

A pick, shovel and wheelbarrow had been provided for the 
occasion, and at the close of the speaking and reading of the 
. toasts one of the speakers seized the pick and loosened the ground 
for a few feet, another trundled the wheelbarrow to the loosen- 
ed earth, another took the shovel and filled the wheelbarrow 
and ex-Grovernor Wallace trundled it a short distance and 
dumped it, and * Aground was broken" for the Whitewater canal. 
On this day, September 13, 1836, contracts were let for the con- 
struction of the canal to the following parties: William Carr, 
Joel Wilcox, Zephaniah Keed, William Rhubottom, Joel Palmer, 

R. & T. Freeman, Westerfield, Benjamin M. Remy, George 

Heimer, Moses Kelley, William Marshall, N. Hammond, William 
M. McCarty, Isaac Van Horn, H. Simonton, William Garrison, 
Paren & Kyle, Carmichael & Barwick, Gibbons & Williams, 
Halstead & Parker, Naylor, Troxall & Co., D. Bamham & Co., 
Scott & Butt, H. Lasure & Co., Vance, Caldwell & Co., Tyner, 
Whipple & Co. and C. J. Meeks. 

The State pushed the work, and in November of 1837 Joel 
Wilcox, the contractor for building the bridge and dam across 
the east fork of the Whitewater below Brookville, completed 
the latter and water was let in the first mile of the canal. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Board of Internal Improvements for 
that year, there had been employed between Lawrenceburg and 
Brookville nine of that board, one engineer-in-chief, one secre- 
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tarj« twelve resident engineers, seven senior and elev^^n 
assistant engineers and twenty-four rodmen. One of tt 
men was the venerable George W. Julian, now a resident 
vington, and who a few years later took such an active p 
national affairs. Also twenty azmen and 975 lal>orer! 
latter receiving $18 per month. 

The White bridge, as it is called, was finished bjr tfa< 
tractor in September of 1838, the west side of it bein^ use 
a towpath. It is 392 feet long and cost $14,000. The 
were either named for some prominent person eng^g^^ in 
structing the canal or for the town where they were loc 
They were Marshall's, Fox's, Trenton, Berwise's, Rhubott< 
Cedar Grove, guard lock at Case's, Wiley's (two), Tjn 
guard lock below Brookville, Brookville at the bastn. Re 
just above the depot, Boundary Hill, Yellow Bank, Twin Jo 
Gordon's, Metamora, Murray's, Ferris's, Jenks's, Laurel, J 
rick's, Garrison's creek, Conwell's, Limpus's, Berlin, Nallto 
Updegraff's, Herron's, Conwell's, Mill lock, Triple locks, CI 
pool's, Carmen's, Fourmile, Swamp Level, Milton and Lc 
port (two). 

The first boat to reach Brookville from Lawrenceburg* w 
the Ben Franklin, owned by Long & Westerfield and commac 
ed by General Elisha Long. It arrived June 8, 1839, and w 
drawn by hand from below town up to its landing. The esi 
mated cost of the canal from Hagerstown to Lawrenceburg w; 
$1,567,470, and to construct it to Brookville had cost $664,66 
The State debt had become so large she could not paj the intei 
est, and the canal was sold in 1842 to Henry S. Vallette, 
wealthy Cincinnatian, who proceeded to coipplete it. In No 
vember of 1843 the first boat, the Native, in charge of Captait 
Crary, reached Laurel at dark with a grand excursion fron 
Brookville. During the night the bank burst and left the excur- 
sionists eight miles above Brookville to walk home. In June of 
1845 the canal reached Connersville. The first boat to arrive at 
Herron's lock was the Banner. The following October the 
canal reached Cambridge City and had cost the company $473,. 
000. In 1846 it was completed to Hagerstown, and according to 
the report of the Auditor of the State for 1848, had cost the 
State $1,092,175.13. In January of 1847 a flood destroyed the 
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aqueducts at Laurel and this side of Cambridg'e City and cut 
dianiiels around the feeder dams at Cass's (now Cooley's Sta- 
tion), Brookville, Laurel, Coiinersville and Cambridge City. 
The damage was estimated to be $90,000, and $70,000, was ex- 
pended during the summer in repairs. The following Novem- 
ber there was another flood that destroyed all that had been 
done and $80,000 more was expended, leaving $30,000 of repairs 
undone, and the canal was not ready for use until September of 
1848. Disaster followed disaster, the cost of maintaining it ex- 
ceeding the revenue until the summer of 1862, when it was sold 
at the court-house door in Brookville by the United States mar- 
shal to H. C. Lord, president of the I. & C. Kailroad, for $63,- 
000, that being the amount of the judgment. The railroad had 
long" desired to secure the canal from Harrison to Cincinnati, so 
it could lay its track through the tunnel and thus gain an en- 
trance to the city and the use of the Whitewater basin for a 
depot. This sale, for some reason, was set aside, although the 
railroad held that portion of the canal and used it as I have 
stated, but on December 5, 1865, C. C. Binckley (now Judge 
Binckley, of Richmond, and State senator from Wayne county), 
president of the Whitewater Valley Canal Company, sold it to 
H. C. Lord, president of the Whitewater Valley Railroad Com- 
pany, for $137,348.12. 

The last boat that ran from Cincinnati to Brookville was the 
Favorite, owned and run by Captain Aaron C. Miller, at present 
a resident of Brookville. I have obtained the names of the fol- 
lowing persons who are still residents of the county who helped 
build the canal: James Derbyshire, Jonathan Banes, William 
Carr, Peter D. Pelsor, Isaac K. Lee, John McKeown, Josiah 
McCaflferty and Jacob Harvey. 

In 1836 Ohio began to consider the propriety of constructing 
a branch from Harrison to Cincinnati, and in February of 1837 
decided to build it, the estimated cost being between $300,000 
and $400,000. In May following the books were opened at the 
office of the Ohio Insurance Company, in Cincinnati, for the sale 
of stock in the Whitewater canal. Ohio took $150,000 and Cin- 
cinnati $200,000, leaving $100,000 unsold. In February of 1838 
M. T. Williams advertised in the Cincinnaii Gazette for propos- 
als for constructing culverts over Mill creek. Bold Face, Rapid 
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run aad Muddy creek, also for an aqueduct at Dry rnr^i i 
lift and gfuard lock at the State line and a tunnel thrc^v^ 
ridg^ that separates the gpreat Miami and Ohio rivers m. ^ 
Bend. In April of 1838 an excursion left Cincinnati ^ 
steamboat Mosselle for General Harrison's farm at Nortfta 
to witness the ceremony of * 'breaking* ground** for the <I2 
nati branch. In 1838 it was proposed to unite the Centra.:! 
with the Whitewater and three routes were surveyed. St:^ 
at or near Muncietown the first intersected the White W2a.l 
Milton and was thirty-three miles in length. The secoi 
short distance this side of that place, was thirty-seven 
long. The third, three and a half miles below Milton, waa 
ty-two miles long. After a thorough examination of 
country and ascertaining the amount of water that could 
pended on, it was deemed impracticable and the project atKLcad^ 
ed. In January of 1839 contracts for constructing forty sec^ae 
of the canal, averaging one half-mile each, between Harx-is^ 
and Cincinnati, were let. The locks on this portion were IVj 
ami or Cleves, Dry Fork, Green's, Godley's and Cooper's. T*fai 
the work progressed slowly, but perhaps as rapidly as could h 
expected, and in 1845 the branch was completed and dir^< 
communication by the Whitewater canal between Brookvill 
and Cincinnati was established. 

The first warehouse erected on the Whitewater canal basin in 
Cincinnati was built by Stephen D. Coffin and Hadley D. Jobn 
son, of this place, and the first boatload of flour shipped down the 
canal to Cincinnati was consigned to Mr. Johnson and he sold it 
in that city. The first boat completed at the Rochester (now 
Cedar Grove) boat-yard of Messrs.T. Moore, U. Kendall, G. B, 
Child and S. D. Coffin was a packet called the Native, and witb 
Stephen D. Coffin as master arrived in Brookville July 3, 1839, 
and the next day took a merry party of excursionists to Cass's 
dam, three and a half miles below town, one of the excursion- 
ists being a **truant schoolboy" who in after jears filled a very 
important place in State and national affairs, made General 
Grant an excellent postmaster-general and is at present filling 
an important position in Washington City. The Native made 
regular trips between Brookville and Lawrenceburg, leaving 
the former at 6:30 a. m. Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, ar- 
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rivingf at the latter place the same evening, and on the return 
leavings Lawrenceburg at 6:30 a. m. on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, arriving- at Brookville the same day. The fare was 
$1.25 and $1.50, the State receiving 37 j4 cents out of each fare. 
With all its defects, the canal greatly aided in developing and 
making the Whitewater valley what it is to-day, one of the 
prettiest and most desirable places on earth for a home. 

James M. Miller. 

Brookville, Ind. 



THE CENTRAL CANAL. 

[From an interview with Gen. T. A. Morris, engineer, in 1898.] 

THE Central canal, of which the piece from Indianapolis to 
Broad Ripple was the only completed portion, was a part 
of the system adopted by the Indiana Board of Internal Im- 
provements in 1836. The Central canal was to run from Wa- 
bash, by way of Anderson and Indianapolis, to Evansville. 
Work on the canal was begun in 1837 and prosecuted up to 1838. 

**During that time the part between Broad Kipple and Indian- 
apolis was completed. A good deal of heavy work was also 
done on the canal between Indianapolis and Wabashtown, 
much of it about Anderson. The canal was almost completed 
from Indianapolis to the bluffs of White river, and a small 
amount of work was done between the bluffs and Evansville, 
when the Board of Internal Improvements failed, overwhelmed 
with debt. The board required the unfinished work to be meas- 
ured, and the contractors were allowed what was due them for 
the work already done. As there was no money to make such 
payment, the Legislature had authorized the issue of scrip, and 
this was paid to the contractors. 

''Some time after that the Legislature authorized the sale of 
the Central canal to outside parties. Alexander Morrison and 
myself were appointed commissioners to value the property, 
which was to be sold at our valuation. It was sold to parties in 
New York. Those persons disposed of it to a company formed 
here. The present Indianapolis Water Company is a successor 
of that company, and now owns the canal, having bought it 
more than twenty years ago. 
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**I located the line of this canal, laid it off and superini 
the construction. I surveyed the line from Wabaslito' 
Martinsville. It went through a rather roug-h cotant 
camped out for six months, but came into town for Chris 
Many a morning we had to shake the snow off oarsel ves 
we got up. 

''There were forests and thickets and a great deal of sw^ 
ground. There was a big swamp a mile or so south of £ 
Kipple which contained water nearly all the year, and i 
great feeding place for wild ducks. There was another 
swamp southeast of this, near Hiram Bacon's place on 
Noblesville road, west to the river. Remains of the foi 
swamp still exist. I have had some good sport shootiagr sn 
and ducks there. 

''North of Indianapolis, along Fall creek, was a swampj pj 
with a greater or less depth of water. It was at one time no 
for its big pickerel. I have also shot snipes there. The pi 
is now built up, and is called Lincoln Park.^ 

The General said that in Madison and Grant counties i 
surveyor's work was especially hard because of the swam 
nature of much of the ground, and that the surveyor had to 
an expert in jumping, as he made his way by springing^ frc 
hummock to hummock. There was one place in Madison coun 
where the engineers desired to unite two streams. They antic 
pated some difi&culty in doing this, but when they came to tl: 
spot agreed on for the dam, they found that the beavers ha 
long before built a dam at that very spot and accomplished th 
purpose the engineers had in view, so they simply laid their line 
across the dam made by the beavers. / 



FIRST OLD SETTLERS MEETINa 

In a previous issue [Vol. II, No. l].we noticed what we then 
thought the first old settlers' meeting ever held in Indiana. 
This was in Wayne county, in 1854. In the Madison Daify 
Bmnnrr of January 29, 1852, we find an account of the organ- 
isation of the first settlers of the city of Madison, to be com- 
posed of those who were residing in the county since 1820. 
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THE INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT SYSTEM OF INDIANA. 

INDIANA'S great scheme for internal improTement which 
went into active operation with the famons internal improve- 
ment law of 1836, has, so far as our published histories show, 
never received more than superficial consideration. A thorough 
study of it, of the spirit that begot it and the lessons taught 
by its economic fallacies would, indeed, make a chapter of some 
magnitude, and an inviting field still remains open for some 
ambitious scholar to gather the substance and meaning of it 
into an elaborate thesis. Thus far, Elbert Jay Benton, in his 
**Wabash Trade Route," which has been cited in our previous 
article, has, perhaps, got the most out of it. This brief study 
claims to be little more than an outline, which may be of inter- 
est in connection with other articles of our series. 

The internal improvement movement, as taken up by the 
State, can be better understood when we remember that it was 
but part of a more general one that swept over the country, and 
which had been gathering force for years. The situation in the 
United States was, perhaps, analagous to none other in the 
world at that day — a vast interior, still new and in the rough, 
predestined by climate, soil and natural resources to high de- 
velopment, and occupied by a race of boundless energy thorough- 
ly bent upon progress. Almost with the founding of the nation 
the needs of transportation and the desirableness of facilitating 
it by government aid was agitated; and as population spread, 
forming sections, the needs became more imperative, both com- 
mercially and politically. There was a strong advocacy of fed- 
eral aid. In 1806 the Cumberland or National road, to penetrate 
the West, was projected, and a year or two later Albert Gallatin, 
as Secretary of the Treasury, laid before Congress an elaborate 
scheme for federal works, consisting of roads, canals and river 
improvements. His suggestions were not carried out, but the 
fact that he had been instructed to prepare a report on the sub- 
ject was significant. 
But such aid as the general government rendered was insig- 
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nificAnt compared with thf growini^ needs of the i 
vate cnterpri»r likewise failed to keep pace with the 
the idea uf State paternaltsm naturally ^t^w up 
promisini^ means to the desired end> 

As early as 1H12 the legislature of New York va 
HottH of datlars toward a canal to connect the 
Hudson and the lakes, and thoug^h the war with f!i 
lowing Koon after, put a <]uietus u^xm the proceedi 
time, a few yearsi Liter saw the completion of the 
canal, to serve thereafter as an object lesson to ot 
Abi>ut the same period PonnKylvania appropriated 
sands of dollars toward various improvements; Vi 
North Carohna, alarmed by wholesale emigrration 
borders to the valleys of the Ohio and Tennessee, a1 
to their insufficient transportation facilities, and souf 
edy it by State aid, and these were but the earlier 
movement which took possession of the country at lar 
pikes, canals, navigfable rivers, and a little later, rai 
thiols that people must have, and whatever promis 
them made a strongf bid for popular favor* 

In the light of this prevailing- and growing^ idea, 
not suprising* that the citizens of Indiana, concerned 
tion by the difficulties of their situation, should hai 
with the notion, and, beg:uiled by specious argument 
into a rash UTidertaking^ that afterward threatened 
State's undoing^. The sentiment within the State \ 
nated in the Act of lS3b, with its reckless appropria 
growth, "For a period of more than ten years the 
of providing by law for the commencement of a Stat 
public works had been discussed before the people c 
by governors, lej^islators and distinj^uished private 
In his messag^e of DecemlxT S, 183S, Governor Nobles: 
first steps in most of the important works undertake 
with opposition from those who entertain fears of taxa 
ruptcy and ruin, but of all the public works in other S 
are none that have been abandoned, or that have j 
densome or unpopular with the people, even under 1 
rate of taxation: on the contrary they have unifort 

•DiJian p. mi 
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sources of wealth and comfort, monuments of public spirit and 
enterprise, and objects of just pride and exaltation with the 
people. These triumphant successes have settled the question 
as to the practicability and utility of public works, and, encour- 
ag'ed by these examples, our citizens have manifested their 
willingness to enter with spirit upon a system that will contrib- 
ute not less to their own prosperity than to the credit of the 
State." 

The messages and addresses of Grovemors Hendricks, Ray and 
Noble (1822 to 1834) urged public works — the improvement of 
rivers and the construction of roads and canals. The financial 
success of such works in other States, particularly the Erie 
canal, in New York — where, according to the statement of 
Governor Marcy, of said State, the revenue from the canal 
would, within three years, more than pay oflf its cost — was often 
quoted. Ohio's canal system, also, had paid well, and facts and 
figures to prove the safeness of such investment were abundant. 
In a word, what the people needed the people would use when pro- 
vided with it, and the returns from the tolls would take care of 
the necessary debt. 

With the agitation public sentiment became educated to the 
idea, as is evidenced by the part the question came to play in 
politics. It became an issue in support of which politicians ar- 
rayed themselves, and not a feW, ^imong them James B. Ray, 
Governor from 1825 to 1831, may be said to have ridden into 
power on this wave. 

In view of all the circumstances, the State, though it did the 
unwise thing, as the sequence proved, yet acted slowly, and not 
without prudence. The bill committing the State to the public 
works did not make its way through the legislature until pre- 
liminary surveys had been made, information made public and 
the will of the people determined by the ballot. **In 1836 the 
financial affairs of the country seemed to be in sound condi- 
tion, and the minds of the people of Indiana were fully prepared 
to regard with favor the commencement of an extensive system 
of State internal improvements."* It was only a question of 
time till this tide must have its way and it issued eventually in 
an elaborate law of forty-four sections, providing for a system 

•DiUon, p. 571. 
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of tnmptkes, cioah and railn>Bil« 
lOocfa Md benefit M Mcttou of the Si 
priw: 

l> The Whilewmtcr C«oal, ntendii 
dowo the riltejr of the Whitewater ri 
the Ohio and *'ahoTe the Natjotiat Roa^l 
ttcahle;" aImi a connectioa by csaal < 
Whitewater and Central canala. 

2* The Central Catia), to cgtisect the 1 
finaport with the Ohio at Eransi-tlle, rt 
dftuwn and Iniltanajiolift and down the 1 
J* The extension of the Wabash Cat 
i1 encotiraffement bad been under coui 
fiiur TeAr&) fnnn the Tippecanoe rtrer do 
to Ten* Hatite, and thence, by a pmctii 
with the Central. 

4. A railroad from Madison throtigh ( 
and Crawfordsville, to Lafayette* 

5, A macadamised turnpike road from 
cecifin by way of Greenville, Paoii^ Mount 
Itiiftoit, 

tu A riilroatS, i( practicable, and if not 
frtiut JeRtni<>nvit)o and New Albany to C 
of KaTentt Iledfortl^ Hloominjscton and Green 

7* The rrmoval of obsrructions to aavig 
,||el td thr WAba^h between Its mouth ^ntl t! 

The totttl lenifth ni these roads and cana 
more (ban \2W miles»* The appropriation 
wa* !fS,tHUtjHM}, nT\i\ the actual Wan author 
thf Stale was *l(\t>4Hl.0O0, 

All ei^hlh pntvt^itin authorized a survey & 
IWl It prat IJi wl^ltv if not, of a railroad, from 1 
lir MiiT Pt Wayne, lo Unke Michigan at or \ 
ItT Wrtv t»f Goshen, South Bend, and, if p 
*l^\w H\i\U^ pletljfed itself to construct this wo 

Tlii^ inwchinery cs^rntial to so g:reat an u 
l|MuUr(t, II Hoard of Tnlernal Improvements^ 
fH|ihu>er« were mnurett, and a larg-e armj o 
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y^ Ooti field. Through these experts and laborers the borrowed 
^&& iiey found its way into circulation; prosperity instead of 
tl times ''stared people in the face'' and most of the people 
^'^'^fmte more than satisfied. It was believed that the revenues 
'^ rmnlm the public works would fill the State treasury and simply 
^Soidisfsi a-way with taxation, and the dream of opulent times snuffed 
uui or /sitt the enforced prudence of the normal business world and be- 
lt a burning- fever for more gain. **A period of wild specula- 
tbeWiU'^n ensued. Those who owned one farm bought others, and 
e, am^^ose who owned none went into debt and purchased one."* 
be WbittB ^^t though the improvement bill was ''hailed by its friends 
CaoiIfikS the dawning of a new era in the history of our legislation, 
:oQise j^2*sential to the prosperity of our people, and highly creditable 
downtk?^ the character of Indiana, "t there was a minority who saw 
ticibk ^^^^^^^ ahead, and even among its ardent supporters there was 
not lacking those whose foresight and sagacity begot premon- 
Coig^itions^ as is shown by this excerpt from Governor Noble's mes- 
sage of December 5, 1836 (House Journal, 1836, p. 19): "There 
1 Yet ii™^^^'*' ^^ ^*y^' ''^ foresight and stability in our legislation so 
tPki^ as to continue and increase the confidence of the people at home, 
and maintain the just credit of the State abroad. Until our 
^ success is complete our duties will not terminate, and whilst in- 
, , dulging our fancies with the prospect of a bright future, it 
should not be forgotten that during the progress of every public 
. work like ours there has been a financial pressure from which 
^ , we can claim no exemption. An overflowing prosperity will 
- follow profuse disbursements of the public funds. With its 
.^ current we will all be swept along, and, seduced by the times, 
^'^^ we will live high, purchase freely, contract debts and plunge 
^^ into other extravagances at which our present notions of econ- 
omy would revolt. And when these disbursements are reduced, 
'^, when the heaviest demands are made upon us for the support of 
^^ the Treasury, we shall have parted with the means placed in 
^^ our hands. Such a state of things will hardly fail to bring 
upon us a pressure, and when the dark period arrives, there may 
be some so forgetful of its past benefits as to complain of the 
system." 

•Smith, ▼. I, p. 280. 

fXlbert Jmj Benton's Wabash Trade Ronto, p. 54; qootad from LqfayetU Journal and 
Free Pre$a of Jannarj 29« IfiSA. 
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Despite these forebodingpSt bo^ever, the framer of the 
sag'e permitted himself to see only a brig'ht and liopefu 
come, and he proceeded to point oat the policy ^wherebjr 
would be thrown into the Treasury each year, not onlj^ a 
cient supply for the demands upon it, but a continuous hand 
balance that would prepare the State for any crisis. 

But time proved the wisdom of the first and not of the 
ond of these predictions. In a word, the sanguine hopes o\ 
friends of the great system were but short-lived, and so sw 
did adversity follow that three years after the public "vrarks 
gan they were deliberately abandoned in the midst of const] 
tion and after an exi>enditure of something more than five 
a half millions of dollars, for at least one and a half million^ 
which there was no return. *'The State abandoned outri^ 
three of its works: The JeflFersonville and Crawfordsville roa 
after expending $339,183.18; the Lafayette and Indianapc 
road, after expending $73,142.87; the work on the Wabash ra 
ids, after expending $14,288.42. The Whitewater Canal, pr 
jected from Lawrenceburg to the mouth of Nettle creek, 7e>^ 
miles, was completed for 31 miles between the Ohio river an 
Brookville. The work cost $1,099,867. It was later complete 
by a private company and maintained in successful operation fo 
some years. Rents and tolls had brought the State $9,902.41 
The northern division of the Central Canal was sold to privaK 
parties in 1850 and 1851. It had cost the State something over 
$863,209.88. The State received in tolls and rent $13,720.13. 
Similarly the Madison & Indianapolis railroad passed into 
private control after costing the State $1,624,605.05, and re- 
turning $63,182.32. No part of the Erie and Michigan canal 
was finished. A feeder and surveys cost the State $156,324. 
The water power of the Northport feeder dam was available, 
and that was conveyed to Noble county for school purposes. 
On the Central Canal between Indianapolis and Evansville $574,- 
646.49 was expended, on the Cross Cut, $436,189.88."* 

This abandonment * 'caused wide-spread disaster, bankrupting: 
most of the contractors and leaving hundreds and thousands of 
laborers without pay for the work they had done,**t and it left 

•Benton. 
tSmith. 
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the State under an enormous debt without the ability to pay even 
the accruing* interest, which was honorably discharged only 
after years of financiering", and which all but resulted in the 
disgrace of repudiation. 

The causes of this disastrous outcome were various. In part 
it is attributed to the financial distress that swept over the coun- 
try in 1837. Another factor was unwise manag'ement. Instead 
of proceeding- judiciously and slowly in the floating- of bonds, 
and completing- one work at a time, thus securing- speedy returns 
from tolls, there was a politic attempt to satisfy the clamorous 
demands of the sections to be benefited and to supply them all 
at once with their canals, roads and railroads. Thus, to bal- 
ance the vast expenditures there was no income, save a slig-ht 
one from the Wabash Canal, which had previously reached a 
stag-e of service. **To add to the State's embarrassment, the 
price of labor, provisions and material increased the cost of the 
various works far above the original estimates,*' and yet again, 
bonds had been sold on credit, and, owing- to the subsequent 
panic in the business world, sums amounting- to more than three 
million dollars were a total loss. These and other causes that 
would seem to be inseparable from government paternalism* 
operated fatally. Some of the works, such as the Whitewater 
canal, the Madison railroad and some minor features of this sys- 
tem, were transferred to private companies that extended and 
operated them. The Wabash canal was for the time retained 
by the State. The utter loss of the work on the unopened ca- 
nals may fairly be considered as due to the succeeding- era of 
railroads which speedily made canal construction practically 
obsolete. 

For the better part of a decade legislation in Indiana was 
fronted by the State's hug-e and steadily accruing- debt, and the 
seeming- impossibility of lifting- the burden. The solution was 
made possible, eventually, by the creditors themselves. In 1845- 
*46 the population of the State was estimated at 800,000, the 
taxable property at $118,500,000, the voters' poll-tax at $124,000. 
The total debt per capita was a little over $20, and the wealth 
per capita about $140. For five years Indiana's bondholders 
had received no interest on their investments, the ultimate re- 

•See Anfiobiogrmphjr of Philip lUaon, p. 172. 
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corety of the principal wms a matter of aerioiM Aoaat^t, a.i 
depreciated bonds were being' qnotcd at 40 cents oa tMe i 
Amoftf^ the boodholden were not oolj lar^e cmpatmlist^ 
nanj persons of limited means that depended cms ♦H^jr ii 
oients and were actual soflFerers bj the non-pajasent of the 
terest. Their straits demanded some remedj, i£ rtemaedT 
possible. 

As an a^ent for these desperate creditors Charles Batler, a 
Torfc attomej, appeared at the legislatire sessioci of 184 
with a plan wherebr the Sute mi^t satisfj its boodholc 
This plan which, in substance was erentnallj accepted, is 
bodied in the law known as the ''Butler Bill** (Geoerml La 
1846; and is to the effect that the bondholders should receive 
part pajment of the debt the Wabash and Erie Canal, thei 
operation from Lafajette eastward, with its tolls and ons 
lands. A part of the stipulation was that out of the sales 
these lands the new owners should also complete the canal 
Evansville. The property was put into the hands of the 
trustees appointed* two bj the creditors and one bj the Stat 
and with this transfer Indiana was happily rid of the most gzl 
ing burden she has ever been saddled with. 

G. S. C* 



OLD BLOCKHOUSE STILL STANDING. 

According to a newspaper correspondentf there still stands 
a half-mile west of Petersburg-, in Pike county, a blockhouse of 
the war of 1812. The accompanying- picture shows it to be a 
larg-e, two-story cabin of heavy logs and provided with portholes. 
It was occupied during the war by Hosea Smith and family, to- 
gether with his neighbors, who came to it as a refuge. 

•Th« unsigned article on the Wabash A Erie eanal is alao bj the editor. 
fIruUanapolU Newt, March 9, 1901. 
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PIONEER LIFE. 

B Y BENJAMIN 5. PARKER. 

Papbr No. III. 

Early Credit System and Scarcity of Money — 7^ Backwoods Cabin 
and Its Construction — Improvements; the Hewed Log House — 
Capacity of the ''Hoosier's NesV —Household Equipment; Cul- 
inary Utensils; the Fireplace; ''Refiectot'' and^'DuUh Oven''; 
Home-Made IVoodenzvare; the Gourd; Furniture; the Loom and 
the Spinning- Wheel. 

^X^HE first settlers of Henry county were, as a rule, poor 
^ people. After the young- pioneer had paid for his half- 
quarter or quarter section of land at the government price of 
$1.25 per acre, he seldom had any money left with which to im- 
prove it or for the support of his family, and credit was a neces- 
sity. Thus the county was literally cleared up and improved 
on credit. The conditions of the times begot this custom, and 
the merchants and other business men, perforce, gave credit 
freely, and these in return received from the great eastern 
houses long credit, their accounts sometimes being carried year 
after year. Notwithstanding delays in payment, however, little 
money was lost, for honesty of purpose was the rule then, and 
the pioneers paid their debts as faithfully and promptly as their 
accumulations would permit. 

Under these circumstances it is obvious that the settler could 
enjoy few luxuries. Life was a struggle to discharge the obli- 
gations hanging over him and for the bare necessities. He and 
his family had in large measure to be self-supporting, in the 
matter of clothes as well as food, and all are familiar with the 
story of the spinning-wheel and the loom, and the home-made 
fabrics, as well as the table supplies wrung from the forest and 
the clearing. 

The backwoods cabin was, perhaps, as primitive a structure 
as was ever adopted by a civilized people. John Finley, in his 
famous ^^Hoosier's Nest,*' describes it as 
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**A bnckeje cabin, 
Jn«t big enough to hold Qveen Mab in.** 

Finley*8 picture of this domicile, both inside and out, is true 
life, but it must be said that the ''buckeye^ cabin w^j& batn 
the typical one, as other logs, such as sugar-tree, beeoli, sl^H a 
poplar, being- more durable, were g-enerally used. Buclce^re, ho 
ever, being easily worked, sometimes served, and it is sa.i(i th 
\^ these, sending- out sprouts during* the first summer, would car 

the walls with g-reenery, partially concealing the house a.mid tl 
foliage of the woods. For these cabins, when of the most prim 
- tive form, the surrounding forest furnished practically everj 

thing. Logs of a uniform size, notched and saddled at the ends 
, I formed the walls, the openings being sawed out; long poles laii 

l'J\ across from gable to gable served the purpose of both raff en 

and sheeting, and the clapboards, weighted down with otfaei 
poles, made the sheltering roof. Logs hewed to an even sur-' 
face formed the puncheon floor. The rude door, with its w^ood- 
en latch, was hung on wooden hinges, and even the fireplace, a| 
cavernous recess of smaller logs and rived slabs, lined **froni the 
red clay on the hill,'* was fashioned from the material at hand. 

A more specific description of some of these features of con- i 
struction may be permissible. The oi>eniag for the fireplace, ] 
from five to ten feet wide, was sawed out of the wall, as were 
the windows and doors. From this opening outward was built 
an enclosure like a pen, of small, split logs, the outer ends 
notched and saddled, as were the corners of the cabin, and the 
inner ends secured to the ends of the house logs by pins driven 
in. Inside of this three-walled enclosure a similar temporary 
one was built with a space of twelve or fifteen inches betwee^r 
thr two sets of walls, and into this space moist clay was firmly 
|ioi4n(led and left to dry. When the false wall was removed or 
\iurmu\ away this clay formed a protecting" back and jambs for 
lh«* jirrplace, extending four"or five feet up, and above this was 
I oiintructed the chimney of rived sticks built up in a diminishing 
mjiiMft* und heavily plastered with clay. The hearth and bottom 
lit Wit (Ircplace were made by filling in with clay to the level of 
iUh » iihin iloor and this was pounded with a maul until rendered 
ImmI f<tid firm, then well wet with water and scraped to a smooth 
nMfffit t! with a wooden scraper. 
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The chinks or spaces between the logs that formed the walls 
of the house were filled in with short sticks split to fit into the 
crevices as snug-ly as possible, and these were plastered over with 
toug-h clay or mortar, which shut out the weather very effectual- 
ly. After the cabin was erected spaces were sawed out for doors 
and windows, and slabs secured to the ends of these sawed logs 
by wooden pins served at once to hold them in place and to make 
frames to the openings. To exclude the weather and admit light, 
the windows, before the introduction of glass, were covered by 
a sheet of pa|>er stretched across and pasted to the frame and 
rendered semi-transparent by greasing. The doors were made 
of broad slabs fastened to cross battens by means of wooden pins. 
These battens were longer than the width of the door, the pro- 
jecting ends being furnished with holes into which pins would 
set, and these pins were in other slabs or ''heads" that were at- 
tached to the logs at the jamb of the door. The wooden latch 
was raised from the outside by a "latch-string" that passed 
through a small auger-hole and hung out. When this was drawn 
in the door was securely fastened. 

These cabins, built entirely without the use of nails or any scrap 
of iron, were the most primitive of our backwoods domiciles. 
After the first years glass and other imported material became 
more or less common, and with the establishment of sawmills 
sawed boards took the place of hewed slabs. The next improve- 
ment in construction was the house of hewed logs. These, by 
comparison, presented quite a neat appearance, with their smooth 
walls and mortar daubing and with floors, frames and finishing 
of yellow poplar, and when of two or more rooms were consider- 
ed particularly fine. They were sometimes of two stories, and 
the earlier taverns and business houses in the villages or on the 
principal highways were usually of this kind. 

Some of these houses, while they would be considered small 
now, were regarded as spacious then, and indeed, their capacity 
for accommodation was something to be wondered at. The 
rearing in them of large families was the rule rather than the 
exception, and there was always room for friends and kinfolks. 
The taverns, by utilizing auxiliary space, were like the proverb- 
ial stage-coach, in which there is always room for one more. 
The late Mark L. Wilson kept a hewed log hotel a mile east of 
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tHe lids "would sit in safely; the long'-handled frying'-paii, and 

tlie iron oven for baking- pone. This latter was a vessel perhaps 

three or four inches deep, set on legs and provided with an iron 

lid turned up around the edge. In it the thick loaf of com bread 

i^as baked by setting it on a bed of coals with more coals piled 

upon the lid. A thin, smooth board or broad wooden paddle for 

the hoecakes was also an essential, and sometimes long-handled 

i^affle irons were part of the outfit. At a later date and with 

gTOijving- prosperity other cooking devices came into use. The 

**reflector" oven was considered a great invention. This utensil 

consisted of a light iron frame two to three feet in length, 

mounted upon short legs, to hold the baking and roasting pans. 

To the back part of this frame a flaring top was attached by 

hing-es, so that it might be turned back when the cooking needed 

attention. The sides were also enclosed. This flaring top and 

sides, made of bright tin, presented a large opening toward the 

open fire which was supplemented by a bed of live coals drawn 

out upon the hearth, and from the hood, sides and back of tin 

the heat was reflected down upon the cooking. It served its 

purpose well, and surely no better bread, cakes or pies have ever 

been eaten anywhere than those our mothers used to bake in the 

old **reflectors" upon the hearth. 

When the cook stove made its way into the early homes of the 
country it was hailed with delight by the majority of the pioneer 
women because it afforded such great relief to their faces, hands 
and arms that had been so continually blistered by the great 
open fires, but some adhered to the fireplace, the old utensils and 
the old culinary methods as long as they lived. A good many 
of the more prosperous families used the '*Dutch ovens.'* These 
were made of small boulders or bricks and mortar, or else of 
tough clay, wrought and beaten into shape, and burned by slow 
fires built within. They were usually set upon wooden plat- 
forms aloof from the house, by reason of danger from fire, and 
were protected by a shed. They were principally used in the 
summer time. In appearance they were rounded domes, not un- 
like the old-fashioned beehive. The fire was built in them and 
then raked out and the baking set upon the floor, the body of the 
oven retaining enough heat to do the cooking. 
The woodenware of the household was often made by the 
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^alls of cotton wicking-; long* tin horns and conch shells to call 
he men to dinner, and many other conveniences now considered 
[uaint and sought for relics. 

Ajs the country grew, many of the home-made articles were 
upplanted by the products of local artificers. The neig-hbor- 
lood potter supplied rude queensware, such as milk-pans, crocks, 
ars, jugfs, pitchers, and even teapots. This ware was g-eneral- 
y used in Henry county fifty or sixty years ag-o. The villag-e 
rabinet-maker was an expert, as handsome specimens of his 
handicraft still to be found will testify. His chairs, cupboards, 
bureaus and sideboards were made to last as well as to sell, and 
the furniture put up by such artists in wood as John or Miles 
Heacock or Jacob Brenneman was good for generations. The 
writer knows of rockers in this county that have been in use for 
seventy-five years or more, and the old splint-bottomed chairs 
with woven seats of thin hickory strips are still to be found in 
country homes. Twisted corn-husks were also often woven into 
chair bottoms. Wild cherry, which was common, was a favorite 
wood for furniture, and those old cherry specimens of the local 
cabinet-makers' handiwork are still prized by collectors. , 

One important piece of pioneer furniture, if so it might be 
called, unknown to the modem household, was the loom, which 
in the days of home-made fabrics was almost indispensable. 
The space this ponderous machine occupied in a small cabin 
made it a serious incumbrance, and hence a period would be 
devoted to the family weaving, after which the loom could be 
taken apart and stowed away, unless, as sometimes happened, 
one had a separate loom-room. The excellence of the work done 
upon these rude, home-made implements is a matter for wonder 
now, as one examines preserved specimens. Not only have 
those blankets, jeans and various cloths a surpassing durabil- 
ity, but some fabrics, such as coverlets and curtains, exhibit a 
remarkable artistic taste and skill, both in the dyeing of the 
yams and the weaving of complicated figures. 

Complementary to the loom were the spinning-wheels — a big 
one for the wool and the familiar little one for the flax. The 
skilful use of these was a part of the education of every girl, 
and in the ears of many an old man and woman the resonant 
hum of it still lingers as the sweet music of a day that is past. 
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INDIANA. 

collected workA< It wttA tirbt publtBhcd in 1&35 ia the /ndi^ 
which yi^ptr WHM th<;n edited hj Njftth&niel Bolton, htihbujid | 
Thi* copy ig from the /C^puSiicutt and Bann^r^ of M^uon^ 

Hoio« of mx h<;a.rt! thy shinitti^ Nftiid, 
Thjr fore»t4» nud thy »treii.m*» 

Arc beautiful an fairyUnd 
Displayed in fancy'* dficajn«> 






Thy Honfl &re brave &nd proud of thee. 
Thy daujf^hteta fair and brij^bt 

Aa nature'* rtowera tha^t carpet th««« 
Or Ataxtt that ffild thy ni^ht. 

Heartfi arc thinct the kindeat, beat. 
That heavea had g-tven to earth, 

And brilliant geni« are on thy breast. 
Of intellectual worth. 

Free aa thy aparkling^ watera 
la each beut that throbs in tbee; 

Save to heaveci and thy fair daughters 
None ever bow the knee. 

Greatneaa of gouI, true dig'oUy, 

And favored soosi of fame 
Arc thine, b«t pride of ancestry 
In thee i« but a name. 

Home of a thou.sand happy heart&» 

Qctn of the far irild west, 
Ere long thy sciences and arta 

Will gild the Union*fe crciit* 

Thy fikies are bright^ thy airs^ ure bland. 

Thy boaoni broad and free; 
We need not wave a magic wand 

To know thy destiny. 

Great apiritja bled and, dyin^, gave 
The atars and Ktripefc to thee; 

Thy sons wouM die that trui&t to aayie 
In pristine purity^ 

S. T. B. 
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UNNAMED ANTI-SLAVERY HEROES OF OLD NEWPORT. 

[A paper read by Dr. O. N. Huff, of Fountain City, at a meeting of the 
Wayne County Historical Society, September 23, 1905.] 

A NUMBER of weeks ag-o I listened to a beautiful sermon 
delivered in this church, the minister using as a basis for 
her discourse the two words **and others." 

The Apostle Paul in writing to the Hebrews enumerates the 
many great deeds of faith of the patriarchs and prophets, 
and then exclaims, '^And what shall I more say, for the time 
would fail me to tell of Gideon and of Barak and of Samson 
and of Jephtha, of David also, and of Samuel and the prophets," 
who through faith did great and mighty things. '*And others 
had trials of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of 
l>onds and imprisonments." 

In recent accounts of anti-slavery days in Old Newport, which 
extended over a series of years, or until Abraham Lincoln with 
one stroke of his mighty pen broke the shackles from all slaves 
in the United States, everything centers around Levi Coffin, and 
other names are rarely mentioned. Newspaper correspondents 
come long distances to see the house in which he lived, and to 
get photographs of the same and write long articles of the brave 
and courageous things he did for the poor slaves seeking freedom. 
I would not for one moment lessen in the slightest degree the 
grand and noble work of Levi Coffin, but I would at least say, 
*'and others," who for the sake of humanity * 'suffered cruel 
mockings, yea, moreover, bonds and imprisonments," and perse- 
cutions and religious octracism. The work of helping fu- 
gitive slaves began very early in the history of the old town, but 
was not thoroughly organized until Levi Coffin took his position 
at the helm, and by his very prudence and boldness, gave confi- 
dence to all those disposed to engage in the dangerous work. 

In the year of 1840 Arnold Bufifum visited Newport in the 
interest of the anti-slavery cause. He was a Friend from Mass- 
achusetts — a man of great power and fine presence — and by his 
eloquent and persuasive speech did an immense service to the 
cause of abolitionism. Soon after this there began the organ- 
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ization of anti-slavery societies. The first State socier 
held at Newport and was attended by delegates from \ri 
parts of the State. Daniel Worth was made presiden 
number of State societies were held at Newport and at Oi 
boro, Henry county. 

The interest grew in intensity. The advocates of emsin 
tion of slaves became very bold in all they said and did, an< 
opponents to the so-called abolitionists and their met 
equally bold and unyielding. The church itself was shaict 
its very foundation, and the climax finally came in the Ye 
Meeting of 1842, when the meeting for sufferings rej>o 
eight of their number as disqualified to fill the stations 1 
occupied in that body. 

''Immediately after the last session of the yearly meetin 
large number of anti-slavery Friends convened in the meetf 
house to confer upon the situation. Before they had opporti 
itv to discuss the condition of affairs, John Maxwell walked it 
the ministers' gallery and in the name of the trustees demanc 
of those present that they immediately leave the house. J 
first called them Friends, then as if correcting himself, he sa 
he did not know whether they were Friends or not; he wou 
call them people. Another Friend then proposed that as thi 
were so arbitrarily denied the use of the house for the purpc« 
which brought them together, that they meet at Newport, nifl 
miles north, the next morning at 9 o'clock. It was united wit 
and the people retired. Next morning at 9 o'clock there was 
large assembly gathered at Newport and continued in^onfereno 
till 11 o'clock, when it adjourned till 2 o'clock to give place U 
the regular week-day meeting. From 2 o'clock this conference 
continued until near sunset. 

''Entire harmony prevailed; the spirit of love and prayer 
overshadowed the meeting, under the influence of which devout 
supplication went up to the throne of mercy and grace for 
Divine counsel and aid in this hour of sore conflict." 

From that hour on the public attention was called to Newport 
more than ever before as the center of the anti-slavery move- 
ment in this section of the country. Most of the citizens of tlie 
town of whatever denomination were in sympathy with the 
work, and under the perfected organization everything moved 
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along* in excellent harmony for the care of the fugitive slaves. 
Levi Coffin could not have accomplished so much if there had 
not been so many faithful helpers. There were times when it 
was wiser and safer to divide the number of slaves until they 
could safely travel to the next station. It was often necessary 
to raise money for them, for there were unavoidable expenses. 
Oftentimes they were almost naked and shoeless, so that cloth- 
ing* and shoes had to be supplied. There was a sewing society 
organized where the good women met to prepare clothing for 
the jQeeing fugitives. - The trains bearing these fugitives nearly 
always traveled in the night, so wagons and horses had to be 
supplied, and reliable conductors who would safely pilot them 
to the next station. All these things could not be done by one 
man, and Levi Coffin was never hindered in his work by lack of 
efficient helpers. He aided many scores of slaves on to freedom, 
an average of about one hundred each year while he lived at 
Newport, and he left the place and the work with great reluc- 
tance, but was finally persuaded to go to Cincinnati in 1847 to 
take charge of the wholesale store in that city, which kept only 
goods produced by free labor. 

This was fifteen years before the emancipation proclamation, 
yet the work went right on at Newport during all those years, 
and no slave was ever turned away. *'I was an hungered and 
ye fed me, naked and ye clothed me, homeless and ye took me 
in. 

A number of free colored people of Old Newport were quite 
active and reliable in caring for the fugitives and for any service 
in their power to give. Chief among them were William Bush, 
William Davidson, Douglas White and James Benson, but a num- 
ber of others were equally ready to lend a helping hand. I have 
been told William Bush was the chosen captain of the forces 
organized to meet the famous Kentuckians who threatened to 
bum the town and other dreadful things. While these Ken- 
tuckians were in the center of tow.n and trying to gather some 
clew to their missing slaves, they ofif ended a colored man by the 
name of Cal Thomas who had a gun on his shoulder, and he de- 
clared he would shoot and shoot to kill, but he was quieted and 
led away. 
Eli Osborn, a friend who was always active in the anti-slavery 
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cause, was standiagf by and he told the Southerners tlia.t 
not believe in figfhting', but if they would get dowra off 
horses he would be glad to play a game of marbles ipv^tb 
Eli Osborn a number of times harbored slaves in his l^oin^ 
in his work of hauling between Cincinnati and Newport, h< 
portunities of carrying the escaping fugitives in his ^r; 
Linden Osborn, his son, who is still a living citizen of Fou 
City, tells of aiding from southwestern Ohio to New|x>rt th 
mous slave, John White, of whom Levi Coffin writes in his I 
And this was not all that Linden Osborn did. 

Perhaps the man who next to Levi Coffin did the most ii 
rectly aiding fugitive slaves previous to and after 1847 was T 
iam Hough, who lived just across the creek where Elwood B 
now resides. Time and again did he care for fleeing slaves 
contribute liberally of his money in aid of the work. His dau 
ter, Mary H. Goddard, writes me that she well remembers 
morning when her two older sisters prepared breakfast for sev 
teen runaway slaves. Levi Coffin speaks in his book of Willi 
Hough's house as a '*noted stopping place on the undergroii 
railroad.*' His daughter speaks of the time when a number 
Kentuckians came with a search warrant to search her fathc 
house. *'It was a bright moonlight night," she says, '*andth 
could be seen very plainly. The man with the search warra 
read it aloud. We listened and heard father say: *Now, I a 
tell thee, thee will not find thy darkey, for he is not here in n 
house, but thee may look all thee wants to.' So then, brothi 
Daniel went with the old gentleman all over the house, carryin, 
the light. When they came to the attic over the old kitcha 
my brother opened the little attic door and said: 'Here is wher 
we keep our runaway darkies, but there are none in there to 
night,' when the old gentleman put in his head, looking ail 
around. Then, when they came to our bedroom door he was 
going to come in, but brother Daniel said: *This is my mother's 
bedroom. You can't go in there.' And the old man replied: 
*Maybe he is under the bed.' This was the last of the search 
warrant, and father again said to him: 'Didn't I tell thee he 
was not here?' " 

Mrs. Goddard says they were in search at this time for the 
famous Louis Talbert, the slave who escaped from the South 
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and afterward made a number of trips back to the South and 
piloted many away from the land of bondage to freedom. He 
was finally captured at Indianapolis, then on his way Sduth to 
make another effort to lead others from slavery to a free coun- 
try. His old master was g-lad to capture him, and declared he 
would make an example of him, for he said *'Talbert had led 
away $37,000 worth of slave property." His mistress plead so 
earnestly for him that he was only punished by being sold into 
slavery farther south, where it would be much more difficult to 
escape. On the way down the Mississippi river he leaped from 
the boat and made his escape in the darkness, and after many 
trials and hardships he again came in the night to William 
Houg'h's house. His daughter says: '^I remember so well one 
night we heard some one hallooing at the north side of the 
house, and my father said: 'Who is there?' And he answered: 
*Louis Talbert.' He then told us how his mistress begged for 
his life and of the final decision th^t he must be sold into the 
market farther south. I saw him once after I went to Cincin- 
nati to teach," she continues. **He came to the Franklin-street 
school to see my brother. After this we never heard of him 
again, supposing they had caught and killed or sold him." 

At one time or other Louis Talbert attended school at the 
Union Literary Seminary, which was taught for many years by 
Ebeneezer Tucker, a prominent educator and anti-slavery man. 
In his history of Randolph county he speaks of the times the 
Kentuckians were after Talbert. He says: **The hunters came 
to Richmond, got assistance, and sixteen men came in the night 
on horseback to Newport. Louis had been there but had left. 
They found no fugitives. Three men started at midnight on 
foot to come to the institute to tell Louis to get out of the way. 
They came just at daylight and asked: *Is Louis Talbert 
here?' *No, why?' 'If he is, he must make himself scarce; 
they are after him; sixteen men came into Newport last night 
and will be right up here.' Louis had * vamoosed' already. 
They did not come after him or find him anywhere else." Tuck- 
er further says that after Talbert was captured at Indianapolis 
and his friends supposed he was done for, it was just six weeks 
from that date, ''his black face popped in at the door of the insti- 
tute." "Why, Louis, we thought you down in New Orleans by 
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thiii time." ''Oh, no, I was aever bora to bej 

Daniel Hough, »oti of Wtlliiini, in a l«tUr wbic 
ten in 1K74, says: "Ont Uroc I coorluclird oqi- ti 
Bizteen runaway slaves to Winchester autl out to V 
hard*>t,'* and he al»o rrrocmbcrc<i 'Some very inf 
ways and their stories/* The daugbter says: '*H 
old slave woman who sJepl with the bogs to keep! 
who afterward Ciime to my father's bouse. I M 
Tune An<\ the mcctinir of Henry and his family*! 
Hlave aiKl he stayed at my father's house until U| 
were free, came on. They met upstairs in ow 
mother was ufk^itairs when they met. I remcmlM 
to know if she saw them. She said: 'No, I lool 
way/ -^ 

William Hough*s father, Jonathan Hough, 9 
Hiram. Levi and Moses, were ali active in tfr 
cause. Jonathan lived with theyounjfest son,? 
and family, and fugitives were repeatedly caret 
house. Jonathan Huu)^h was one uf the early p 
settlement of New Garden township, and entered 
prising the farms where William E. Elliott and 
now Jive. Israel Hough lived just north of Williai 
his house was searched also by the noted Ken tuck 

Benjamin Thomas was a true and tried hero in ( 
the colored racL\ His home was always welcome t 
black man and many were made to feel that '*a 
was a friend indeed/* It was Benjamin Thomas 
acres of land northeast of Spartansburg' for the 
of a school for the education of the colored peopi 
the Union Literary Seminary referred to in this p: 
the free colored pupils, Mr, Tucker says as man] 
tive slaves attended the school at one time. Will 
now livings in Fountain City, tells of conducting 
ing seven * 'runaways** fr^im Newport to the home 
Tucker. 

Daniel Puckett, Dr. Henry H. Way and Benj 
were three very prominent cliaracters in those stii 
Old Newport. They were three of the eight who 
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ified by the meeting- for sufferings in Indiana Yearly Meeting* 
of 1842 for the active part they took in the abolishment of hu- 
man slavery. They were each always ready with voice or pen 
or personal deeds to do whatever lay in their power to promote 
the interests of the fleeing fugitives or in arousing a public 
sentiment against the curse of human bondage. Daniel Puckett 
was a minister in the Society of Friends. Dr. Way was a prac- 
ticing physician and was many times called upon for profession- 
al services to those seeking freedom who by great exposure and 
fatigue became ill or disabled in any way. Hq was a brave and 
true man, a fine debater and true counselor. Benjamin Stanton 
was editor of The Free Labor Advocate^ whose pen was ever ready 
in favor of justice and human rights. They were all prominent 
in the separation which took place in the Society of Friends 
because of slavery, and Benjamin Stanton was clerk of the first 
yearly meeting held by anti-slavery Friends. Daniel Puckett 
accompanied Arnold Buffum to some of the neighboring meet- 
ings when he was speaking for the formation of anti-slavery 
societies, and Jonathan Hough went with him to Winchester 
and other places in Randolph county. 

Dr. Hiram Bennett was a man of fine ability, who gave up 
his profession to accept the position of lecturer for the first anti- 
slavery society formed in the State, at a salary of $500 a year. 
He was an excellent speaker and traveled over a large territory, 
and, like all speakers against slavery, suffered much persecution 
and opposition. 

When Levi Coffin was summoned before the grand jury at Cen- 
terville, where he gave answers which are so often quoted, he 
was accompanied by Dr. Henry Way, Samuel Nixon and Robert 
Green, who had been called for the same purpose, namely, to 
convict them, if possible, of aiding escaping slaves. Samuel 
Nixon kept a public house a number of years and often had as 
guests the men who were in search pf runaway slaves, yet he 
did much in the cause of freedom and against slavery. Like 
many other members of the Society of Friends who left the South 
to escape the influences of slavery, he left the State of Virginia 
in 1827 or 1828 and settled in New Garden township, and a little 
later in Newport. Robert Green was a good man who was al- 
ways ready for any service in his power to give. Samuel Charles 
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was another prominent Friend who was proscribe<l by the 
so-called, but he always remained true to his convictions in 
interests of human freedom. Harvej Davis, Harmon Clark, 
iam R. Williams and Jonathan Unthank were among* the i 
ber who were relied upon for help for these destitute peopk 
receive them into their homes, or with horses and ip^ag-ons 
conductors, pilot them to a nearer station to the land of freec 
and each no doubt could have told thrilling incidents that ' 
a part of their own experiences. 

And what shall we say of all the g-ood women who ^were rt 
to get up at any time of night to receive these unfortunate pe^ 
into their homes; oftentimes destitute of sufficient clothi 
possibly wet and covered with mud, hungry, and occasions 
sick or injured. Think you it did not require a deep convict 
of duty and a heroic courage to meet such additional labors 
their already full household cares? Nothing less than love 
justice and pity and sympathy for the oppressed (the motl: 
heart often appealed to) could win such sacrificing labor aac 
such adverse circumstances. ' Their names should be placed i 
the honored rolls of those who stood true in the cause of bum^ 
liberty. 

There was an organization of young men who obligrated (hes 
selves for certain duties in aid of the colored people. Th^ 
sometimes would hire speakers. Another duty which must bar 
required much fortitude was to take regular turns and ride t 
the * 'settlement" beyond Spartansburg to teach in the Sabbat 
school. Among their number were Zeri and Moses Hough, Da2 
iel and Jesse Hill, Thomas and Isaac Woodard, Ira Marine, Ca^ 
vin Thomas, Daniel Thomas and others. 

John Lacey was another reliable worker, and his son, Willia^^ 
Lacey, did more than any one was ever able to find out. Hebf 
longed to a sort of secret service who patroled the banks of tb^ 
Ohio river watching for escaping slaves and directing them ^ 
places of safety. He was the man who assisted Eliza Harris^ ^' 
'*Uncle Tom's Cabin," up the bank of the river near Riplej. ^ 
after crossing it in midwinter with her child, on the floating 
cakes of ice. He confided to a very few how he watched w^^^ 
thrilling interest her dash for liberty on the Kentucky side wU^ 
her pursuers in hot chase after her. When she reached thi 
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river she hesitated, for it seemed hopeless, but when she realized 
that she was certain to be captured and separated from her child 
she clasped her boy more closely and leaped upon a cake of float- 
ing ice, and from that on to another, and another, and another. 
At times she seemed to be sinking and appeared as though she 
must be lost, but she would place her boy on the nearest float- 
ing ice and drag herself onto the same, and with renewed cour- 
age continued her daring escape, while Lacey on one side and her 
-would-be captors on the other side watched her with dazed in- 
terest and consternation. Finally, with both her and her child 
nearly frozen, their clothing wet to the skin with the ice-cold 
w^ater, and almost exhausted, she reached the Ohio side and was 
assisted up the bank by William Lacey and directed to a place 
of safety and protection. In her farther flight to Canada she 
v^as shifted from the Sandusky line to the Indiana line, which 
passed through Newport, and she was at the home of Lrevi Coffin 
a number of days. Her name will live for centuries in the story 
of "Uncle Tom's Cabin," and the man who assisted her up the 
river bank at Ripley was at one time a resident of Old Newport. 

To still further bear testimony against the traffic in human 
slavery, many of these good people decided that they could not 
use the products of slave labor and maintain consciences void of 
offense, so there were established '*free-labor stores" or depots 
where such goods could be obtained. This was the cause of 
Levi Coffin going to Cincinnati in 1847. He was chosen to man- 
age the wholesale or distributing store for free-labor merchan- 
dise. The store at Newport was kept by Joel Parker, an active 
anti-slavery man. These goods were necessarily more expensive 
and oftentimes not so attractive, but that did not prevent these 
heroes of human liberty from l)earing testimony against the de- 
grading influence of slavery. 

Nathan Thomas, son of Benjamin Thomas, made several trips 
to the South in search of cotton, sugar and other products that 
were not produced by slave labor. He was a prudent but valiant 
worker in the anti-slavery organization. His wife was the 
widow of Zeno Reynolds. Her name before marriage was 
Williams, and she was one of the first teachers in the school es- 
tablished for colored people by the gift of Benjamin Thomas. 

After Levi Coffin removed to Cincinnati he frequently sent 
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**niiiawajr8" by the Newport route throujfb West 
points in Uoion county. At one time he broug^li 
cmrriagi^ two valuable slaves, John and Mary* At 
sontb of Kichmon<9, lie overtook four other slaives^ 
ed from Cincinnati two niifhtst before, but they h 
ao rapi<IIy, movinjor alonff nt nij^ht. From T>antel 
came on to Nt.*wi>ort in broad daylight, mucb 






Jamt^a Haworth, for Coffin had ur^ed Haworth to 
ria^e roady and drive with bim to Newport, for th 
ten on because such valuable jiroperty would soon I 
sought for When they drew near Richmond, Haw 
ed that they pass around the city, because then, as 
not fully alive to public duty, and could hardly he 
they came near to Moffitt*s mill on the cast fork of 
which was run at that time by Benjamin Fulghutn 
Kenworthy, they saw Ihesie two men with others a 
the mill. When they got opposite. Coffin san^^out 
his voice the words of an old anti-slavery song*: 

"Hoi the car Emancipation, 
Move* majestic tbroiij^h the nation/* 

The men stopped work to cheer the train on its 
rived safely at Newport, CofEn, with John and Ma 
at the home of my father, Daniel Huflf, while Hawc 
four moved on to William Houg-h^s, just over the 
latter were in greater danger of pursuit, and they w 
on by the Greenville route, and John and Mary a 
the Winchester route. 

There is still one other prominent worker that I tn 
Pusey Graves was a very brilliant and earnest mat 
in early life to make speeches against slavery and ^ 
in the cause, and at the time James G. Birney was 
for President, Pusey Graves was a candidate for Coi 
same ticket, I can not do better than to quote a lei 
two days ago from his son, Charles B. Graves, whc 
of the judges on theSupreme bench in the State of 1 
says: 

**My father, Pusey GraveSj was a very enthusiast 
anti-slavery man* In his young days he attracted 
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tion by makings anti-slavery speeches on the streets of Richmond. 
During- the year when a candidate for Congpress for the district 
of which Wayne county was then a part, on the ticket with 
Jatnes G. Bimey for President, he made a very active campaign 
and was greeted with stale eggs several times. I have heard 
tny mother tell of the condition of his clothes when he came 
home. He also traveled over the southern part of Indiana with 
a colored man named Lester, an ex-slave, whom father taught 
to read. This colored man was a great natural orator and made 
impressive and eloquent addresses. 

**My father's home was a well-known stopping-place on the 
underground railroad. Fugitives often stopped there while we 
lived in Newport. Many passed through our house, and when I 
was a boy there some colored person was being taught to read 
whenever opportunity offered. When the notorious slave-hunt- 
ing posse came to Newport four of the fugitives slept in my 
father's house, and afterward were employed by him to cut and 
rive **cooper stuff" out in the woods about three miles northeast 
of town, where they camped until the excitement died out. 
Pusey Graves and Dr. Stanton, I think, and perhaps others, 
bought a printing press, wrote articles and set type at night and 
printed an anti-slavery paper for some time, but of course they 
could not keep it up. We kept a copy of the paper until he re- 
turned from California, and I think he sent it to the Indiana 
State Historical Society. These are only a few of the events 
which I remember and have received as a part of the history of 
the family. My mother's father, John Mitchell, was on the 
road often with his team carrying fugitives north. Levi Coffin 
was a leader among the abolitionists, and they relied upon him 
for advice and cooperation, and like all leaders he was accredited 
with not only his own acts, but with much that justly belonged 
to others. While he was a great power and deserves much 
credit, still there are others, who, in a more humble way, did 
actual personal service and gave relief to fugitives that would, 
if known, compare favorably with the work of this great 
leader." 
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FIRST STATE FAIR IN INDIANA- 

INDIANA'S first fair was held in Indianapolis, Octol>er 1^ 
1852, on the old military reservation, west of West street, 
known as Military Park. It was largely througrh the et\ 
and influence of Joseph A. Wright, then governor of the Se 
that the institution was brought into being, and the hea^rt^ 
sponse when the movement was once under way showed t 
the time was right for the focussing of the State's industries 

The newspapers, which at that day reviewed local affairs 
sparingly, devoted an unusual amount of space to advertisi 
the fair both before and during its progress, and the followi 
extract from an editorial shows the hopeful enthusiasm th 
greeted the occasion: 

**A just pride in the utility and greatness of their pursai 
will be generally infused among our farmers, mechanics ai 
manufacturers. Standards of excellence in stock, of utility : 
machines, and of true taste in the elegant articles of comfort a: 
luxury will be fixed in the minds of all. Progress in their n 
spective pursuits will take the place of indifference in thei 
minds. A laudable ambition to have the mantel decorated witi 
a silver cup will actuate all, and thus feeling and acting, wh 
can calculate the ultimate result?" 

The people responded no less enthusiastically. By that time 
railroad communication was established to Madison, Terre 
Haute, Lafayette and Peru, and with the eastern counties br 
the Bellefontaine and Indiana Central (Panhandle) roads. These 
admitted of easy access to the capital from the various sections 
of the State. Half rates were given; the plank roads let animals 
pass free of toll, and the exhibits and the crowds came. 

There were 1365 entries, with quite a showing of improved 
agricultural machinery. Among the greatest curiosities of the 
time were three sewing-machines (the Home, Wilson, and Sing- 
er). There was much live stock exhibited, especially hogs, 
sheep and cattle, and of the latter the Durham were by all odds 
the most in evidence. By reason of this feature the attendance 
Avas augmented by many stockmen from Kentucky. According 
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to the report of one paper, there were about 15,000 visitors the 
first day; on the second 25,000, and on Thursday, the third day, 
there were more people in town than the grounds could hold, 
and the other shows outside caught the overflow. 

Among other features there was an address on Thursday de- 
livered by John B. Dillon, the historian; and Friday and 
Saturday plowing matches were held out on Calvin Fletcher's 
farm. The gate receipts at twenty cents a head, for the five 
days of the fair amounted to something over $4,600, which, ac- 
cording to the local papers, not only defrayed expenses but al- 
lowed the return of $2,000 that had been borrowed of the State. 
Altogether it was undoubtedly the liveliest week Indianapolis 
had ever known. In anticipation of the unusual crowds, side 
shows, great and small, flocked hither, all eager to catch the 
surplus Hoosier small change. The * 'Yankee" Robinson's 
**Athen«um," otherwise vaudeville troupe, gave three perform- 
ances daily in a tent near the fair grounds, and Wells' Minstrels 
lured the crowds with time-honored jokes and burnt cork. A 
man named Diehl put up what he advertised as an ''enormous 
pavilion" near the State House, where he let off fireworks a la 
Pain of modem pyrotechnic fame. 

Toward the last came P. T. Barnum's Museum and Menagerie. 
Then there was a "grand exhibition of the World's Fair" — a re- 
production by illuminated views of the famous Crystal Palace 
exposition; "Beard's Hoosier Panorama of 'Paradise Lost'," at 
one of the churches, and divers other catch-pennies. 

Added to all this the Democrats had a big torch-light proces- 
sion which was to close with speaking at the Wright House where 
the New York store now stands. The Whigs, however, object- 
ing to the Democratic program, gathered in numbers to howl 
down the speakers, and pandemonium resulted. Out of this 
affair a difficulty sprang up between George 6. Dunn and W. A. 
Gorman which all but resulted in a duel. 

The original intention, out of deference to the other leading 
towns of the State, was to shift the fair from place to place, 
giving Indianapolis every third year. In accordance with this 
idea Lafayette had it in 1853 and Madison in 1854, but this plan 
proved financially disastrous, and it was finally decided to hold 
it permanently at Indianapolis. 
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EDITORIAL AND MISCELLANC 

A Department of Archives in connection wil 
brary, for which a limited appropriatton was i 
atfO, bai( at Icnifth become a reality, though its ] 
believe, has not yd been t^tabtijshed. Prof, H&i 
EUrlbatn Colleg^e, in whose hands the work hai 
spent the summer coMecttn^ antl org^anisinif 
features of Professor LimllcTs plan that calJ fo 
tion are (1) the discovery and purchase, for the 
of historical material; and, (2> the locating- q 
the State that can not be purchased^ and at tes 
intellii^ent bibliogrraphy of the same, so that a * 
throug-h tlie library as a bureau of information 
track of as witle a rang^e as possible of documents 
subject. The need of Siomething- of this kind i 
who have attempted to write in Indiana history j 
it with any tlluruu^hnes^, Only such know ti 
and chaotic character of much of the materiar 
portatit phases of our history, and will hail any e 
to afM to that material. We await with inte 
pHshment of the archives department. 

STATE HOUSE DOCUMENTS. 

For many years there lias been stored in the 1 
Slate House a great mass of books and papers 
business of the auditor's office from the beginnin 
recently been overhauletli sorted and put in order 
with the result that many clocuments of decided 
unearthed. Prominent atnongf these are the oe 
various land offices of the State^ tiie records of tl 
office being' especially full. A particularly note' 
the unpublished Journal of the territorial Iloust 
tives of 1S13, and this borrows further interest 
which was the year of the removal of the territoi 
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Vincennes. Few particulars, in our published records, are given 
of that removal. These old records disclose, among other 
things, that one argument for the removal was the unsafe situa- 
tion of Vincennes in view of the hostile disposition of the Indians 
and the necessity of removing the seat of government "to a place 
ijvhere the Archives of State and the claims of individuals should 
not be endangered/' In pursuance of a resolution that the capi- 
tal **be removed from Vincennes to some convenient place in 
said Territory," we further find that Lawrenceburgh, Madison, 
Vevay, Charleston. Jeflfersonville, Clarksville and Corydon all 
advanced their claims to the distinction of which Vincennes was 
to be shorn. Madison in particular, under the wing of William 
McFarland, set forth her advantages in a stiff argument, back- 
ing the same by the offer of a thousand-dollar bonus. 

CBNTRAL OHIO VALLBY HISTORY CONFBRBNCE. 

With a view to promoting throughout the central Ohio valley 
a wider interest in local history than now exists, our Ohio friends 
have taken the initiative and set on foot a plan for a history 
conference to be held in Cincinnati on November 29 and 30, 1907. 
Some twelve organ issations of Cincinnati, representing history, 
archaeology and kindred interests, are back of this. The aim 
is to reach out over the territory named and enlist the cooi>era- 
tion of teachers of history, specialists in local history, members 
of patriotic organizations, etc Out of it, it is hoped, will come 
some (permanent cooperation among the various historical socie- 
ties of the Ohio valley. At this writing the program can not be 
fully and accurately given, but Dr. Reuben Grold Thwaites, of 
the Wisconsin State Historical Society, and Professor J. A. 
James, of the Northwestern University, will.be the principal 
speakers. The former will discuss "Lrocal History Societies," 
and the latter '*The Teacher of the Social Sciences." Professor 
James's paper will be discussed by Professor S. B. Harding, of 
Indiana University, Dr. B. L. Jones, of the Louisville Manual 
Training High School, and Professor C. L. Martzolff, of Ohio 
University. These, resi>ectively, will represent the university, 
the secondary schools and the grades. Other addresses will be 
on The Unpublished Collections of the Ohio Valley; Historical 
•and Quasi-historical Literature of the Ohio Valley; Local His- 
torical Periodicals of the Ohio Valley, Past and Present; Po«* 
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iible Methoflftof Cooperation; Stale Aid in 
ftnci tbc Historical Warkof Stat< Librariac 

LOCAL MWTOltV coKTKiiitrnoifl 

CUy Ccuntj Canal ir^r— Cnptmin T, M. Kobe 
toiliailAt sends ufi a copy of tbe Brazil Daily Tk 
21, ]*>i)7, cotitainin^ an intirrc^ting accotiot 
trouble bctwcrn citizctit& of CJajr county and thl 
caniil. Thiti urticl<?, sijjjfned **M- Artx," i» ^Jd 
hitbrrto unpti hitched. We rei^ret tbat wc bare q 
number to reprint it, and may do !«o at another 
(Stance it relate?^ tbat tbe canal companjr, at a 
health, maintained near tbe present town of Salti 
kntiwn a.H Hirch Crtrck reservoir, which covered 
S4ud acnis. Protests t>eiD({' unavailing* in 18S4 tta 
an<l ft*t'dcr-4Um were re|K*aledly cut, Icttinif out 
sloppirtif navi(fation. Governor Wright offered a 
perpctrfHors, only to be ridiculH; tbe militia i 
and the trouble was long after known as the "B 

Early AtunHt LflUrs,—TUt Muncie Sunday SU 
tW7, putdiahc^ more than three columns of old U 
coUMdcrabte local interest* These were writtt 
Blount, of Muncie^ and extend in time from 1826 I 
lotlent, well'writteni sprijfhily and gx)ssipj, i 
re^tUnfT and icive ^-rapbtc and intimate pictures o 
town" and its surT\>undtn^pv. 

//ittt^ntl S^UJkrs 4y Cass Gwm/t. — In our la^it is 
a series ^i Jirtiiies br W. S. Wng^ht, on ihe early 
lfan>iH>rt and t\ij4.s v\nmiy. that have been running 
f^rtJ*mrmaJ* Since then we are in T^*<:eipt of a cii 
in^ that thcM' >ketchry« aU>tiff with papen that 
beforr the Uislorical S^^vietyof l^o^ansport, hare 
by Mr* Wrichi k who \> stH-reiary ot the ^*ocicty^ it 
haiidrHl paiTt^^ covorinic a w^dc variety of then 
««ifT C-^ss t^:>unxy, .such a^ iSoneer Daj^^ Ind 
Mexican, Civil and Spanish Wars; :Si."h^x>l aodCta 
tbe Oid Swimmm' Holev; IUf1d^ ^>i Other Dtays; 
pof-tatkn and Early Fatnilios^^ The volume hl 
J13tf«tf W* S. Wriifbu Lojean^iwrt. Ind. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN INDIANA* 
No. IV — Railroads. 

^T^HE railroad in Indiana and the part it has played in the 
^ development of the commonwealth migfht well afford ma- 
terial for a volume. Here we can not pretend to more than a 
brief outline sketch, but in that sketch we shall attempt to touch 
upon the various phases of development in their due relations 
and make obvious the vast importance of this factor in trans- 
portation. 

MOVBKBNTS PRBLIMINARY TO THB RAILROAD BRA. 

The steam railroad in the United States, in its first crude, 
experimental status, was about five years old when the spread- 
ing interest becomes traceable in Indiana. The startling* prop- 
osition that the ancient difficulties of transportation by land 
could be vastly ligfhtened by a mechanical force, bom of simple 
fire and water, that should convey great loads at an unheard-of 
speed, did not convince the conservatives as to its practicability, 
and it required something* like couragfe to exploit it. One of 
our first men publicly to advocate it was Governor James B. 
Ray, who, alongf with his many curious aberrations, seems to 
have been gifted with real insight and prevision. As early as 
1827 he advanced an argument for railways as against canals, 
and even advocated a line from Lawrenceburgh up the White- 
water valley to connect with the National Road. In his legisla- 
tive message of 1830 he suggested the union of the lakes with 
the Ohio river by the grand scheme of a railroad from Detroit 
river across Michigan to Lake Michigan, thence, by way of 
Indianapolis, to the Ohio; and he further pointed out that the 
terminus at Louisville of the Lexington & Ohio railroad, which 
was then proposed, would seem to mark out that point as the 
proper southern terminus of an Indiana road. In this he re- 
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▼ealed a sagacity decidedlj in advance of that of the J 
legislature which, six jears later, established such termi 
Madison. The falls of the Ohio, with its three cities of 
sonville. New Albanj and the Kentucky metropolis, and x 
city of Madison, was undoubtedly the logical stoppingr-pls 
our first road, as is proved by the fact that the Mauiisoi 
was ultimately swallowed up by the line between Jefferso 
and Indianapolis. Governor Ray's opulence of ima^natio 
him into schemes and predictions that in his day passed fo 
rankest whimsicality. According to one of his hiagrrB^pher 
dreamed of a ^^grand scheme of railroad concentration at . 
anapolis. Here was to be the head of a score of radiating- li 
At intervals of five miles were to be villages, of ten n 
towns and of twenty miles respectable cities.** Subsequent 
tory shows that the vagaries of a **crazy** man sometimes c 
run the wisdom of his generation. 

By 1831 the railroad idea was beginning to ferment. S 
in his message of that year speaks of lines that '^are conte 
plated from Cincinnati and from Louisville to Indianapolis,^ a 
a legislative report from a committee on canals and intern 
improvements discusses the practicability of railroads as coi 
pared with canals. Public interest was promoted at this perio 
doubtless, by the exhibitions of a Kentucky genius, one Josep 
Bruen, who traveled about with a miniature locomotive and coaci 
and a portable track with which he demonstrated to the curiooi 
the wonderful possibilities of the steam engine by drawing hh 
little coach full of people around his runway. This was the 
first locomotive to turn wheels in Indiana. 

In 1832, for some reason not quite clear, there was a sudden, 
not to say spasmodic, impulse toward this form of internal im- 
provement, as is indicated by the fact that this year eight dif- 
ferent railroads were chartered by the Indiana legislature. This 
preliminary craze grew. In such history as we have upon the 
subject it is customarily represented that the constructiofl oi 
the Madison & Indianapolis road under the Staters aid marks 
the very beginning of our railroad era; but it is an interesting 
though now quite forgotten fact, that before the State essayed 
that task at all the legislature was deluged with applications 
and something like thirty charters were granted to would-be 
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railroad corporations. These corporations were composed of 
tlie enterprising* and public-spirited citizens of many communi- 
ties all over the State, and the roads, had they all materialized, 
-^KTOuld have pretty well provided the various sections of the 
State with transportation routes. Even at that day the future 
importance of the capital as a railway town was, in a sense, 
foreshadowed, as eight of the proposed roads were to connect 
inrith Indianapolis. These incipient ventures may be mentioned 
more specifically. The first six charters were granted simultan- 
eously t^ an act of February 2, 1832, and these were the Law- 
renceburgh & Indianapolis; the Madison, Indianapolis & Lafay- 
ette; the Ohio & Lafayette (from falls of the Ohio via Salem to 
Lafayette); the Wabash & Michigan (from Lafayette to the 
site of Michigan City); the Harrison & Indianapolis (via Brook- 
ville and Rushville), and the New Albany, Salem, indianapolis 
& Wabash. Immediately on the heels of these came the Rich- 
mond, Baton & Miami and the Ohio & Indianapolis (Jefferson- 
▼ille to Indianapolis via (Columbus). The legislature following 
seems to have done nothing in this line, but that of 1833-'34 
chartered the Evansville & Lafayette (to follow the Wabash 
▼alley); the Indianapolis & Lafayette (via Crawfordsville); the 
Leavenworth & Bloomington; the Indiana Northwest Railroad 
Company (from Michigan City to the National Road on the 
west side of the Wabash at Terre Haute), and a short road con- 
necting New Albany and Jeffersonville. In 1835 Charlestown 
thought to relieve the handicap of its inland situation by a little 
steam road to the Ohio river, and the list was further swelled by 
the Buffalo & Mississippi (to cross the northern part of the 
State); the Indianapolis & Montezuma, and the Michigan City 
& Kankakee (to connect Lake Michigan with the navigable 
waters of the Kankakee). A year later followed the Crawfords- 
ville, Coi^ngton & Illinois; the Princeton & Wabash; the 
Perrysville & Danville (111.); the Lafayette & Danville; the 
Bethlehem & Rockford (from Bethlehem, in Clark county, to 
Rockford, in Jackson county); the Jeffersonville & Vernon, and 
the Madison & Brownstown. In 1837 came the Michigan City 
&St. Joseph (Mich.); the Indianapolis & Michigan City; the 
Hudson (Laporte county) & New Buffalo (Mich.); the Ft. 
Wayne & Piqua (O.), and the Mount Carmel & New Albany. 
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These incorporations, extending over a period of fiv^ 
mark the railroad movement preliminary to any re&I cot 
tion. While the number of them and correspondinsr num 
promoters drawn into the ventures would seem to indu 
strong* tide of sentiment in favor of this innovation in traj 
tation, there are further indications that capital gfeneraJJj 
public confidence were slow to respond. With all the rus 
charters little was done beyond an occasional spora^dic sti 
of the question by some local paper and, perhaps, an tincei 
amount of surveying. The "little" referred to was to the a 
of the Lawrenceburgh & Indianapolis company, which, as 
pears by the records, was the most energetic of the various c 
panics and which, in 1854, actually got down to work. To I 
company belongs the honor of introducing the railroad in L 
ana. The Madison & Indianapolis line is credited with the c 
tinction of being the pioneer road, but as a matter of fact, befi 
the Madison road was taken up by the State, and while the c 
Madison company was practically sacrificing its charter, t 
L. & I. company was surveying, constructing and establishii 
data for future roads. The construction was on an experiment 
strip of road, one and one-fourth miles in length, in the neighbor 
hood of Shelby ville. The first railroad report in th e State wai 
we believe, the one transmitted to the legislature by this compacji 
under date of December 5, 1834. It is a document of some inter- 
est. The implication is that the locality at Shelbyville was 
chosen because the cuts, embankments and other problems for 
the engineer at that point represented a fair average for experi- 
mental data. There was **one cut of five feet, one embankment 
of five feet and of one of ten, two curves and two bridges." 
The cost was $1500 per mile. Of course there was no locomo- 
tive for the road, and in lieu thereof a horse-car was built and 
the great advantages of a track in facilitating traction was 
effectively demonstrated, if we can believe the statement that 
*'one horse was found able to draw forty to fifty persons at the 
rate of nineteen miles per hour.'* This road was "opened" on 
the Fourth of July, 1834, at an expense of $222.1 2)i for the car 
and $12.62 for horses and drivers, $60 of which was returned to 
the promoters in fares from those who treated themselves to a 
ride over the new road. Local tradition says that the occasion 
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i^as additionally celebrated by an old-time barbecue. This re- 
port, ^which is over the signature of James Blake, "President 
pro tern.,'* argues vigorously for the advantages of railroads and 
presents figures that purport to show that railroad transportation 
as compared with rates by wagon, etc., would save in one year 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars to ten specified counties, the 
estimates being based upon current tonnage and rates. The new 
values that would be given to stone, timber and firewood for 
steam mills is also dwelt upon, as are the prospects for liberal 
dividends to stockholders. 

These arguments but reinforced others, equally ardent, ad- 
vanced two years before by John Test, then president of the L. 
& I., who contributed to the Indiana Palladium^ beginning March 
17, 1832, a series of articles on railroads which are among the 
first if not the first elaborate discussions of the subject in the 
Indiana press. As presented by him, the L. & I. was to be a 
*4ink in a great chain," that was to be extended from Cincinnati 
to St. Louis by way of Indianapolis. 

With all the zeal and enterprise of its promoters, however, the 
L. & I. company was doomed to delays many and vexatious ere 
it accomplished its dream of a connection with Indianapolis 
and the interior of the State. The difficulties of financing rail- 
roads at this stage of progress was probably the fatal obstacle 
to all these early ventures.* Public sentiment as expressed in the 
confidence of capitalists was not yet ripe, but the ripening 
process was slowly going on. Everybody realized that better 
transportation facilities were an ever-pressing need, but the cost 
of building and maintaining railroads seemed something pro- 
digious. The problem took the form of a choice between im- 
proved wagon roads, canals and railroads, and there was fre- 
quent discussion of the respective merits of these. The macadam 
turnpike, which was much considered, was, of course, by far the 
cheapest of these improvements in localities where the material 
for it was to be found, but in other localities it was prohibitive. 
In the discussions the respective advantages of canals and rail- 
roads seemed to be about balanced. As to first cost, the argu- 
ment was, perhaps, in favor of the railroad, as railroads were 

*It may be added here that the developnent of the State at thia period oould not have 
enpported theee imilroada had thej been bnllt. 
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then constrncted, bat in the building of the latter tine cc 
far more hypothetical than that of canals* with whicli etij 
were more familiar. The expensive machinery for loco 
and the vehicles for carriage, together with the frequent i 
on these and on the roadbed, made the cost of maintesa 
the railroad formidable and problematical, bat the ^*a«*^iy^ 
floods and other causes, were also subject to expensive re 
The enormous tonnage that could be moved with sm^ 
cheap motor power was vastly in favor of the canal, bat oJ 
ting this the railroad offered the no small advanta^ie af 
saved by swift conveyance. Again, canals in our northern 
itude would be put wholly out of service during the mare S4 
winter months, while railroad service, comparatiTelj iode 
dent of weather contingencies, would be continaoos. Ano 
consideration was that railroad machinery and much of 
material for construction, being imported, took monej oat of 
country, while money expended on canals remained here; a 
finally, the water-power afforded by canals as a *^by-iMX>dn 
built up mills and other industries along their lines. 

These were the arguments, in brief, that were pat before a 
italists and the people during that uncertain period when t 
transportation problem was pressing for solution and the fina^ 
cial and social conditions cotinseled conservatism and prudeno 
That the practically untried railroad won but slowly over tl 
better-known canal is evidenced by the fact that when the Stat 
finally took up a system of public works there were included t 
it four canals and only one railroad — the famous '^MadiscMi'' road 

THB MADISON & INDIANAPOLIS ROAD.* 

The earlier years of the Madison & Indianapolis railroad pi^ 
sent a phase of railroad history that is unique, at least in tli^ 
State. It was one of the first roads incorporated, its charter 
bearing the same date as that of the La wrenceburgli& Indianap- 
olis. For four years, as a private corporation, it lay all but dor- 
mant, so far as actual performance was concerned. Just why tbt 

•A history of Jeffonoo eoantj now being prepared by MiM Draailla L. CrtTsos, of Madi- 
son, devotes a long chapter to the Madison A Indianapolis railroad which, when pohUiM, 
will probably be the most thorooffh history of the road that has appetred in print Tb 
aketoh we here ptesMit deals with this special history only sofaraiitiienentialtDOBr 
more general subject. 
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State took Madison under its winp is a story lost to history now, 
unless it might be dug up from contemporary newspaper files. 
As a matter of fact the Ohio river towns, notably Lawrenceburgh, 
Madison, Jefferson ville and New Albany, were lively and jealous 
rivals in all that pertained to their prosperity from the interior, 
and they were probably rivals for the State railroad as they had 
been for the Michigan road some years before. Lawrenceburgh, 
from its nearer approach to Cincinnati and the markets of the 
Kast, and the cities at the falls of the Ohio, that much nearer 
the Southern markets, were more logical points than Madison 
for railroad connection with the interior. But Madison got the 
Michigan road and she got the railroad, and the most reasonable 
inference seems to be that in the strenuous legislative *4og^roll- 
ing-" of that day her representatives were the most expert. 
However that may be, the chief factor in Madison's future pros- 
perity (as it proved) was thus introduced, and the timid people 
who lacked the faith to build their own railroad hailed with en- 
thusiasm the paternal undertaking, as if the big State in its 
might could do with impunity what private enterprise could not. 
The State took up the work on a broad-guage plan, and at 
once. In 1836 the route was surveyed from Madison to Vernon, 
a distance of twenty-two miles, and grotmd was broken. 
The builders proceeded on the theory that the best was none too 
good, and instead of using the plain strap rail, then and for 
some years after in common use, a T rail was imported from 
England at an expense of $80 per ton. In November, 1838, 
eight or nine miles of track having been completed, the road was 
formally * 'opened,'* the event being signalized by the presence 
of the Governor and other State officials, and distinguished 
citizens from far and near. A locomotive had been ordered of 
the Baldwin shops, at Philadelphia, and shipped via the gulf 
and rivers, but this was lost at sea, and in lieu of it a little en- 
gine named the ^'Elkhom,'' owned by the Lexington & Ohio rail- 
road, in Kentucky, was secured, brought from Louisville on a 
barge, hauled up the Michigan road hill by oxen, and put on the 
track at North Madison. An excursion was made over the new 
track and the affair wound up with a banquet and speeches. 
Railroad progress in the State being continuous from that day, 
this may be considered the real inauguration of the railroad age 
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in Indiana* The road was opened for traffic as fax- sls Gr 
creek, about eighteen miles out, in April of 1839. A^t that 
there were two roads in the West in operation — one from 
ington, Ky., to the Ohio river at LfOuisville (from iHrliicb 
'*Elkhom** had been secured), and another from T'oledo, O 
Adrian, Mich., which was opened in 1836.* The Nlmd Rit^ 
Lake Erie, running southward from Sandnskj, 0.« mras pcz 
operation the same year as the M. & I. 

The State built twenty-eight miles of this road at the en 
mous cost of $1,624,603, or something over fifty-eigrtit tbaasa 
dollars per mile, then, the penalty for the statesmanship of It 
being about due, it, along with the other public works* was si 
pended. The railroad was leased to private firms — first Bra^ 
hams & Co., then Sering & Burt — who ran it for a percentage « 
the earnings. Then the State took hold of its business agai 
only to find itself burdened more that ever with a **white ek 
phant,*' and following that a transfer of the road was made toi 
private company with the argeement that the latter should tais 
up anew the work of construction and complete it to Indianapolis. 
By way of aid this company was permitted to receive land fa 
payment for shares of stock, and to issue scrip redeemable a 
this land. Land to the amount of 26,795 acres was subscribed, 
and $96,200 in scrip issued. The work was pushed to comple- 
tion, and on Octot>er 1, 1847, the first train steamed into Indi- 
anapolis in the midst of a jubilation as enthusiastic as that at 
Madison, in 1838, when the little ''Elkhom*' was introduced to 
the curious public. It should be noted that the company con- 
structed its part of the work at something less than $11,000 per 
mile as against the $58,000 of the State's expenditures. The 
engineering difficulties of the southern end were much greater 
than those further north, but by no means such as to account for 
the vast discrepancy. 

The proprietorship of the M. & I. was now dual, the State 
and the company owning respectively the portions they had 
built, and the earnings were divided according to mileage. The 
story of this copartnership is one of protected monopoly and 
presents an interesting phase of the subject. It is dealt with at 
length in Miss Cravens's chapter above referred to, and need not 

•Howe*t Collections of Ohio, t. U, p. 412. 
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be d\7elt upon here. Suffice to say that under it the State gained 
notHing, railroad construction elsewhere was unfairly retarded, 
and the Madison & Indianapolis Railroad Company, within a 
f e^wr years, waxed fat off its advantages. The relationship last- 
ed until 1852. Then the State sold out its interests to the 
company at a sacrifice, withdrew its protection, and at once 
proceeded to the passage of a general railroad law that opened 
the ^way to those rival lines that had been previously handicap- 
ped by the denial of fair charters. The result was fatal to the 
M. & I. The most formidable of those rivals, the Jeffersonville 
and the Lawenceburgh roads, pushed forward their work and 
soon intercepted the trade of the Madison, carrying it to more 
advantageous points on the Ohio; simultaneously, the Belle- 
fontaine, which had been building for three or four years, made 
a direct connection with the Bast by way of Ohio roads, and soon 
thereafter the Indiana Central did the same. Meanwhile the 
M. & I. steadily declined,* finally (in 1862) was sold out by the 
United States marshal, and not long after became the property 
of the Jeffersonville road. Since then the Madison end of the 
line is but a branch of the main road. 

OTHER BAKLY RAILROADS. 

After four or five years of vicissitudes the Madison & Indi- 
anapolis railroad t>egan to justify its existence as a business 
venture. Between the years 1843 and 1849, according to Cham- 
berlin's Indiana Gazetteer, its annual receipts steadily increased 
from $22,110 to $235,000, and the daily travel from 25 to 200 
passengers. After its completion to Indianapolis, in 1847, its 
real prosperity set in and until 1852 its volume i>f business in- 
creased phenomenally, its financial success being indicated by 
the fact that in the year last mentioned its stock sold for $1.60.t 
This practical object lesson had its effect as a stimulus, and the 
"railroad fever" of the early fifties is a well-known chapter of 

<The report of President B. W. H. Ellia for 1854 (aee DoenmeDtory Journal for that year) 
at a piece of naive literature is onique amonff oflteial reports. The harden of the presi- 
dent's wail is that the State* in passing a law which '^opened the door for the constrootion 
of other railroads.** was instmmental in inflicting serious danuige on the M. & I., through 
competition that at once sprang np. The long-protected M. St I. seemed to regard this as a 
hreaeh of faith on the part of its erstwhile protector. 

fHoUoway's Indianapolis. 
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our railroad history. Pretty nearly every secrtion oi 
State caught the disease and proceeded to build ra.ilix>aid^ 
astonishing rate. Prior to 1850 the only railroad in oper 
in Indiana was the Madison & Indianapolis. By tlie l3.tter 
of that year the Bellefontaine had completed 28 miles; the 
ersonville, 16; the Knightstown & Shelbyville, 27; the R 
ville & Shelbyville. 20; the New Albany & Salem« 35; and 
Shelbyrille branch of theM. & I., 16; making, with the <mz 
86 miles of the M. & I., a total of 238, according^ to the U 
census. Governor Wright, in his message of December 31. 1? 
says: ''We have 212 miles of railroad in successful operatioo, 
which 124 were completed the past year. There are more ti 
1000 miles of railroad surveyed and in a state of progress. The 
are now," he says, **$1,000,000 of corporate stock taken in rl 
State, in railroads, by cities and counties, and from the prese: 
excitement in different parts of the State the amount will 
largely increased the coming season."* On the maps of Indian 
for 1852 and 1853 we find almost a score of roads traversing tji 
country in all directions, most of them being then in operatior 
These are the Madison & Indianapolis, the Terre Haute & Indi- 
anapolis, the Lafayette & Indianapolis, the Peru & Indianapc- 
lis, the Indianapolis & Bellefontaine, the Indiana Central, the 
Indianapolis, Lawrenceburgh & Cincinnati, and the JeflFers^.^c- 
ville, all directly tributary to Indianapolis. Others are ::i- 
New Albany & Salem, traversing the length of the State, frOT! 
New Albany to Michigan City; the Northern Indiana (Michi- 
gan Southern); the Cincinnati & Lawrenceburgh (Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi), to Vernon; the Junction (C, H. & D.) from eastern 
State line to Rushville, and the Richmond & New Castle, from 
Richmond to Anderson, with continuous connections to Kokoma 
Logan&port and the New Albany & Salem road at a point in 
Stark county. Other roads and branches, the names of which | 
are not given, are from Evansville to Vincennes, Martinsrille 
to Franklin, Edinburg to Shelbyville and Rushville, Michigan 
City to Chicago, and Peru to Elkhart. t 

•With a diiitniM born of tlie Stote's past experience, the OoTernor depracttes this dth- 
blinff in atooka with public funds, and maintains that railroads should be entir^l/ print? 
onlerprises. 

fFew, if any, of these roads now retain their original names. 
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beginnings op a system. 

It may be noted that the combined mileage of these roads and 
the areas they served were much in excess of that contemplated 
in the famous internal improvement system which the State 
had hoped to establish fifteen years before. An examination of 
the routes shows that not only were the various sections and 
principal cities of the State put into communication with each 
other, but systems of trunk lines were beginning to be knit that 
reached out to remoter points and to the great markets that 
were so necessary to the State's prosperity. The Terre Haute, 
Cincinnati, Indiana Central and Bellefontaine roads, connecting 
-with roads in other States, were or were soon to become links in 
continuous lines binding the Mississippi river to the Atlantic 
seaboard; the New Albany & Salem connected the Ohio river 
and the great lakes, while the Madison, Jefifersonville and Peru 
roads, with extensions northward soon to follow, did the same. 
Two other lines built a little later, one being completed in 1856 
and the other in 1857, were the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chi- 
cago and the Toledo, Wabash & Western, which were impor- 
tant additions to the new transportation system. The latter, 
having its eastern terminus at Lake Erie, threaded the Wabash 
valley to Williamsport, in Warren county, thence passed to the 
Mississippi river. In its route through this State it paralleled 
the Wabash & Erie canal, and demonstrated directly and strik- 
ingly the relative values of the two great methods of transpor- 
tation. The railroad ruined the canal. After the year 1856 the 
rents and tolls from the latter fell steadily off till, from $113,- 
423.47 in the last-named year the returns in 1874 were but 
$7,179.61. Back of this, of course, lay the decreasing traflScby 
boat. Not only passenger travel but the greater part of the im- 
ports and much of the export trade was shifted to the more ex- 
peditious mode of conveyance, and only the bulkier goods, such 
as grain and lumber, which were the least profitable, were left 
to the canal boats. As this kind of tonnage was mostly exports, 
the boats that carried it out frequently had to return empty — ^^a 
condition that was fatal to profits and the life of the canal trade. 
In a word, the canal, as opposed to the railroad, was a failure, 
and was passing into desuetude. 
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inplubncb8 op thb railroad. 

The influence of the railroad throughout the Sta.te 
ed, not to saj phenomenal. A striking' illustration <^f it w 
forded by the rise and decline of Madison. Bet w^e^n I S4i 
1850 the population of this city increased from 3798 to 7OO0 
the early fifties, in point of commerce, wealth, cnltiire ^sid 
eral status, she was easily the leading city of Indiana* and 
chief factor in creating such preeminence was the old Mad 
railroad draining down to that point, as it did for a doxcn yt 
all the trade of the interior. For one thing, it became a f 
market, second only to Cincinnati, the ^^Porkopolis** of the W 
Practically all the travel into the interior from the £ast i 
South was by way of Madison and her railway, and she beca 
known as the "gateway to the State." The decline of her ro 
after 1852, by the deflection of trade to other roads, marks : 
beginning of her decline, and, outstripped as she has been t 
other towns of the State, she now stands in history as an obja 
lesson, proving how the railroads can make and unmake citie< 
Richmond, between 1850 and 1860, gained over 5000 in popola 
tion, advancing, meanwhile, to a manufacturing city of quite r? 
spectable proportions. A like stimulus can be traced in Fi 
Wayne, Lafayette, Terre Haute and other towns that were jz 
important lines. Not the least notable of the many effects was 
the rearrangement, so to speak, of the centers of popuJatioc 
Under the old order, navigable waters, good mill seats and topo- 
graphical considerations were important factors in determining 
settlements, but now the centers that sprang up were strung 
along the new overland routes of travel and many of the river 
towns that had aspired to ascendancy were left to dwindle in 
isolation. As, in the first instance, the leading towns already 
in existence determined the location of the railroad routes, so to | 
a greater degree did these routes determine the location and 
multiply the number of the smaller towns. The early roads, 
when surveyed, passed through comparatively few towns other 
than county seats, yet Governor Ray's dream of a town or village 
every five miles has long since been practically fulfilled. Alonf 
with the growth of urban populations and transportation advan- 
tages went an industrial development, and from a purely agri- 
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cultural State Indiana began to make a showing in the man- 
ufactures,* and her natural resources, many of which had lain 
in primeval uselessness because of the transportation difficulties, 
now began to engage the attention of capitalists. Real estate 
took on new values. The advantages to the State generally 
were set forth by the president of the M. & I. road at the time 
Indiana was trying to get out of the entanglement with her rail- 
road. Even if she had paid enormously for her road and had 
sold out for a pittance, it was plausibly argued, the vast en- 
hancement in property values and the corresponding returns 
from taxation, due directly to this railroad, far outweighed the 
seeming loss.f This was doubtless true, and it indicates, in 
part, the immeasurable effect upon the commonwealth of the 
railroads collectively. 

THB RAILROADS AND INDIANAPOLIS. 

But the most notable, perhaps, of the stimulating effects of 
the railroads within the State was the part they played in the 
development of Indianapolis. Prom' the first charters of the 
early thirties, as has been shown, the capital, located as it was, 
was recognized as a logical railroad center, and among those 

*A reference to etatietics shows the effect of the railroads upon tQannfactnree. The 
Indiana Oasetteer for 1850 ffiT09 the mannfactiired products of thejrearas afftrreffatioff in 
Talne $19.199,$81, while these Talues for the next ten years, according to the census of 1860, 
aTeraired $41,840,434, with a total of 20,7R5 hands cmploTed in mannfactnring indnstries. 
Taken by counties, those that show the heavy inTestments are, almost without exception, 
those that hare the railroad adTantages. Jefferson and Wayne lead all the others, the 
former with $1,117,099 of iuTosted capital. 

The important relation of the railroad to commercial prosperity is illustrated by what 
was known as the "Brie war." which occurred in 1853. At that time the railroads had not 
established a uniform ffuaga (width between thn rails), and a break of guage at Brie, Pa., 
which was in the line of traTel between the Bast and the West, necessitated not only a trans- 
fer of all through passengers at that point, bat of all freight traflSo as well. The profit in 
this to the town of Brie and the corresponding InconTenience and expense to trsTelers and 
shippers resulted in serious friction. Erie seemed to think that her transferring industry 
was a Tested right, and that the rest of the world could go hang, and when an attempt was 
made to unify the guage her citisens forcibly interfered with the laying of rails in the 
streets. The wrath in the West at Brie's hoggishness and the execrations heaped upon the 
town by the press and in indignation meetings were loud and uniTersal. Tbe Indianapolis 
Journal for December 17, 24, 25 and 28, 1853, giTes glimpees of the public feeling. 

tin Justly estimating what teems the State's signal failure at railroad building, the abore 
Tseults should be considered, and also the fact that, but for its taking up the task, railroad 
construction in the State would probably have been delayed several years. The lack of 
public confidence and the diflkuities of capitalising were amply proved in the thirties. 
An actual experiment— an object lesson— was needed to establish faith. This the State 
supplied, and the result was the impulse of the fifties. 
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built in the early fifties not less than eight focusse<l tfat 
the history of the place a distinct period begins ^vitli lS-»' 
the M. & I. road established a connection with the Ohio 
From that date it proceeded to evolve from the status 
ordinary country town to that of a city with multipiit 
j^rowing activities. The particulars of this transitioi 
graphically set' forth by the author of **Holloway's ladiaoap 
The business of the town, he says, was purely loca.1. *'Ii 
duced little and it distributed little. A small amount of 
bing' was done in an irregular way among the small dealers 
manufacturers of the neighboring towns, but it was ne 
large enough or certain enough to be considered a brand 
trade. The manufacturing, except for home demand, was i 
more trifling than the mercantile business. Occasional 
tempts had been made at iron, wool, oil, tobacco, hemp, 
even ginseng manufacture, but none of them amounted to mt 
or lasted long.*' With the opening of the Madison road, *'tb 
was a chan^r^e of features, of form, a suggestion of manhood 
trace of the beard and voice of virility. Manufactures appea 
ed; 'stores' that had formerly mixed up dry goods, grrocerit 
grain, hardware, earthenware and even books in their stoci 
began to select and confine themselves to one or two cla^t 
of their former assortment. * * ♦ Business showed it? 
growth in its divisions; the price of property advanced; a cirr 
form of government was adopted; a school system was inaugi}- 
rated. Everybody felt the impulse, without exactly feeling it^ 
direction, of prosperity. ♦ ♦ ♦ New hotels, manufactories 
and business houses also appeared. The Bates House and Siier- 
man House were built; Osgood & Smith's peg and last factorj. 
GeisendorflF's woollen mill, Drew's carriage establishment, Sher 
lenbarger's planing-mill and Macy's pork-house swelled our in- 
dustries, and various blocks, schoolhouses, railroad shops and 
other buildings were added to our improvements." A glance at 
the local press of the fifties confirms this description of prosper 
ity and bustle. Three-fourths of the space, seemingly, was 
taken up by advertisements; the columns were dotted with little 
cuts of engines and cars, with accompanying time-tables; pic- 
tures of trains were incorporated in the newspaper heads, and a 
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setni-literary weekly, the first of its kind in the city, saw fit to 
take the name The Locomotive, 

This sudden quickening- proved to be no passing phase, for 
before two decades of the railroad era had passed Indianapolis, 
the railroad center, had become the chief city of the State, 
**hopelessly ahead of all rivalry, the seat of the most numerous, 
varied and productive manufactories, and the distributing- center 
of a trade probably uuequaled by any city in the Union of the 
same population." The continuation of this process of growth, 
the establishment of a still wider circle of connections and the 
addition of the interurban transportation system with the won- 
derful changes it is now effecting is a matter' of common 
kno^wledge which passes chronologically beyond the scope of 
this study. 

THE union depot. 

With the first centering of railroads at Indianapolis the de- 
sirability of a plan whereby, for the convenience of through 
passenger tra£Sc, these roads could be made continuous in their 
connections, presented itself, and an account of the inception and 
development of this plan, which seems to have been original 
with the parties mentioned, is thus given by Mr. W. N. Jackson 
in the Indianapolis Journal for July 29, 1900: 

*'Cliauncy Rose, of the Terre Haute & Richmond; John Brough, 
of the Madison & Indianapolis, and Oliver H. Smith, of the 
Bellefontaine line, met in their oflSce in the middle of the Circle 
in 1850, and planned and carried into execution soon after, a 
Union Station at Indianapolis, and erected the first one that was 
ever built. For this a union track was needed from the middle 
of Tennessee street northeasterly to the middle of Washington 
street at Noble street, and the right of way for which was taken 
by the Terre Haute & Richmond to Pennsylvania street, and 
from there onward northeasterly to the center of Washington 
street by the Bellefontaine and Peru roads. A few miles of 
each road had been made previous to this. The right of way 
from the Madison & Indianapolis depot on South street to Me- 
ridian street was given by Austin W. Morris. The right of way 
from Pennsylvania street to New Jersey street was purchased 
from Mrs. McCarty. The Union Station was opened Septem- 
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ber 20, 1853, the building being finished at that period. 
Chauncy Rose was president of the company and Itf r. \ 
Jackson, secretary, treasurer and ticket agent. 

''The Lawrenceburgh & Upper Mississippi railroad en 
this station in the spring of 1854 as the Indiajiapolis & 
cinnati Railroad Company; the Indiana Central at the * 
time and the Lafayette a little later, fbllowedby the Indiana 
& Vincennes, the Indianapolis, Bloomington & W^estem. 
Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield, the Cincinnati, Hamiltc 
Indianapolis, and the Monon branch of the Louisville, New 
bany & Chicago roads.*' 

The Union Company owned all the tracks in the city and 
Union Depot independently of the various roads as snch. 1 
old building, which was planned by General T. A. Morris, i 
originally 420 feet long by 120 wide, but afterward (in 186 
was made 200 feet wide^ It was replaced by the present buii 
ing in 1887-'08. 

THK BELT RAILROAD. 

The centering of twelve or thirteen railroads at Indianapoli 
caused, by the seventh decade, a congestion of traffic at tha 
point that embarrassed the city and called for a remedy. The 
remedy developed in the shape of a separate road located bejuiH^ 
the outskirts of the city and that encircled it sufficiently to am- 
nect with all the lines that entered, and by this **Belt Road,"* as 
it was called, freight was and is transferred from one road to 
another without entering the city. The idea is said to hare 
been a new one and the Indianapolis Belt Road the first one of 
the kind ever built. The real originator and earliest promoter o; 
the plan has received very little credit for the part he played as 
the • 'first cause" of this important work. The written historr 
of it begins with the organization of the company in 1873, bot 
at least three years before that time the scheme was fermentiii^ 
in the mind of Joel F. Richardson, a practical railroad man, 
who for more than fifteen years had been identified with cm- 
struction in Indiana. This is revealed by diaries and other doc- 
uments left by Mr. Richardson, and now in possession of his 
daughters in Irvington, Indianapolis. One statement of Mr. 
Richardson's as written down by his daughter at the time it was 
made is as follows: 
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* ^Comiag* ap from Cincinnati one day in 1870« there was a car 
^S tlie track at Walter's mill. While waitings there I bad a talk 
vvitli John H. Lozier about the Fletcher property in Indianapo- 
lis, lie beings one of the trustees. He said that as the property 
i^as in the south part of the city it would ^ot amount to much 
on account of having* to cross the railroads to get to or from it. 
I took from my pocket my drawing- of the Circle Railroad and 
explained its necessity and my idea about it. Mr. Lozier was 
favorably impressed with it« and I asked him to write a piece 
about it for the paper to place it before the public." 

Reverting* back to that period the Misses Richardson remem- 
ber as children this, to them, mysterious drawing of the 
^^Circle" road and the explanations of the same as made by their 
father. Mr. Lozier, the daughters think, published an article 
in one of the Indianapolis papers about 1871 or 1872. The 
matter then seems to have rested until 1873, when it was taken 
up anew and briskly pushed. In one of the diaries above refer- 
red to the first entry is: 

** Friday, /an. lo, 1873. Stayed at the Mason House over night. 
Called on Col. Farquhar and showed him my plan for a railroad 
around the city." 

On subsequent dates, as shown by the diary, he was busy pre- 
senting his plan to other capitalists and railroad m^n, from one 
of whom, Dillard Ricketts, he received especial encouragement. 
Ricketts told him to ''go on and work the matter up and he 
would furnish money for the enterprise." Other entries show 
that in February he walked over the ground bordering the city, 
prospecting for a route. By August a company was formed and 
incorporated, and from that date Richardson's dream began to 
materialize. 

The following sketch of the road was written by Charles Test 
Dalton as a contribution to the ''Indiana Centennial Associa- 
tion" which celebrated July 4, 1900, by a historical meeting at 
the State House.* It was published in the Indianapolis Journal 

^Tbif "Centeonial AjMoeiation," which hat beon mentioiied before in thii magirine, nar- 
•r held Any meetingt other than the one here referred to. Annmberof Talnable hiatoriealpa- 
pen were prepared for the ocoaiion by competent perM>nt. These were local in their ehar- 
aoter, and most or all of them were snbseqnently published in the Journal, Themeetinc 
wai onder the anspioies of the Indiana Historical Soeietj, bnt its chief if not sole promoter 
was Qen. John Cobiim, who urgently solicited the preparation of the papers. 
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for Auffost 26, 1900. Mr. Dmlton took the pains canefoUj 
terview men who had been intimately connected ^vriUi th 
Railroad enterprise, and his sketch is the fullest ajB<l memos 
able of which we have knowledge: 

**A corporation was formed in August, 1873, of ^w^liieli I 
C. Lord was president, to construct a Belt road atsil ntock} 
on the present lines. On September 10, 1873, the Bf cCarty I 
conveyed to this corporation a strip of ground one Hvtndred 
in width, running from the Vandalia Railroad throug^h to 
river on the present line, containing more than twentjr acres 
shown in deed recorded in Land Record 20, page 294« accord 
to the conditions therein named. Articles of associa^tioa im 
porating the Indianapolis Belt Railway Company were filed A] 
9, 1873, in the office of the Secretary of State, to construct a n 
road connecting the different railroads leading into the di 
The then over-crowded tracks of the Union Railroad Compas 
over which all freight, as well as passenger cars, were bron^l 
to the city, suggested the importance of the same. The dire 
tors for the first year named therein were Addison L. Road 
Thomas D. Kingan, John H. Farquhar, Elijah B. Martindak 
Joel F. Richardson, Milton M. Landis, Henry C. Lord, Jofai 
Thomas and William Coughlen. H. C. Lord was elected presi- 
dent of the company and Joel F. Richardson, superintendoit 
The latter, it was said, was the first to suggest building tbt 
railroad. 

''Early in September Mr. Henry C. Lord, as president of tht 
company, proposed to Nicholas McCarty that if he and the otto 
McCarty heirs, owners of the real estate Ijring between Olim 
avenue and the Vincennes railroad and that between the Via- 
cennes railroad and the river, would give the right of waj 
through all such real estate, McCarty might select one oftlie 
three routes named by Mr. Lord on which the right of waj 
should be located. Negotiations relative to the matter resulted 
in the conveyance by deed September 10, 1873, to this compaoj 
of a strip of ground one hundred feet in width, runniag through 
all the said reai estate on the present line of the Belt Railroad 
proper, containing about twenty acres, and being 8,800 feet long, 
as shown in deed recorded in Land Record 20, page 294, aco^d- 
ing to the conditions named therein. The company proceeded 
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o make the roadbed throug^h the strip, first workings on it be- 
.^ween the Vincennes railroad and Oliver avenue. Soon after- 
nrard the panic came, all work was discontinued and was not re- 
sumed until some time thereafter, when money, it was said, was 
Furnished by Mr. Thomas D. King'an, and the company contin- 
ued the work on the roadbed east of the Vincennes railroad. 
Some little time thereafter all operations were ag'ain discontin- 
ued, and, the company failinfif to meet the conditions of the deed, 
tbe iK^hole strip reverted to the grantors, a decree in the Marion 
Superior Court, cause No. 14676, against the Indianapolis Belt 
Railway Company, Thomas D. Kingan and others, quieted the 
title in the McCarty heirs. This strip of ground is ail the com- 
pany ever secured for a right of way. Nothing further as to 
work on the embankment or any of the right of way was ever 
done under the direction of the Indianapolis Belt Railway Com- 
pany. 

**At that time Indianapolis was a city of barely over 50,000 
people, a prosperous overgrown country town, of conservative 
people and plain dwellings, separated in a measure from the 
bustle of the outside world and caring nothing whether this or 
that city outgrew it; consequently there was little waste of ner- 
vous energy, no booms and few local strikes. This feeling pf 
security had built up a residence city and one of solid wealth, 
and the fact that homes were built here by hard labor instilled 
in all classes a feeling of proprietorship. And this is why the 
great financial panic of 1873 did not reach Indianapolis until 
several years later, but the inevitable day dawned at last. It 
was a serious hour, and had to be handled in a firm manner and 
by a strong hand. The man arose to the occasion; he success- 
fully averted a labor war and incidentally gave to this city a 
gift the value of which he could hardly hope would prove the 
greatest industry of this city. But the test of twenty-three 
years has proved his judgment. The enterprise was the Indi- 
anapolis Belt Railroad and Stockyards Company, and the man 
who thought out this project was the Hon. John Caven. He 
was mayor of the city, and endeavored to devise some plan 
whereby he might give labor to the unemployed and at the same 
time build something which would not merely be an ornament 
to the city, but which would bring in revenue to repay itself and 
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in the future increase in value. This would be accomplis 
building a great belt road around the dtj in coanectioi 
the various railroads entering from all directions auid coom 
it with a large stockyard from which immense shipments 
be received and sent to other parts of the country. T^liis 
therefore, furnished labor to the unemplojedt broogrltt a. 
cattle market to Indianapolis and a large amoant of ta: 
property; and all of this was not the act of a speculator 
promoter, but of a man who cared for his city and his peop 
much that he would accept no stock in the concern ^wbo 
could have done so justly and have acquired a fortune. 

**When the details of the enterprise had been thoroog-hly^ 
over Mayor Caven drew up the Belt road message and read it 
fore the Council on July 17, 1876. It was published in the ] 
pers, where it caused considerable comment Articles of assoc 
tion of the Union Railroad and Stockyards Companj, dated A 
gust 2^, 1876, were filed in the Secretary of Sute's office. T 
directors for the first year named therein were J. C. Pergmo 
John Thomas, W. C- Holmes, W. N. Jackson, E. F. Claypoo 
John F. Miller, M. A. Downing, Horace Scott and W. R. Jtfi 
Keen. The purpose of the same, as stated in these articks 
WAS to provide convenient methods for the transportation aiM 
transfer of froijrht and stock cars throogh, into and aroand tre 
citv of Iniiiana^x^Hs, and to effect the speedy, economical ei- 
chAn4rx^ of oars between all the railroads entering therein, cff 
passing: thfv^u^h: and for the erection and maintenance of ampk 
stvx kvauls for the acvoninivsiation of all the lire stock that mar 
be brou^iht into or jviss thn>u^h said city/ An ordinance a^ 
tfACt XV MS iv\s>evi bj the Council of Indianapolis on the petitioc 
of A ui.voriiY of the citizens of Indianapolis, to be foond in tke 
YoUiiue of liuiiAr.atvvis citr orviinxscess published in 1895, sec- 
tiou!4 U>15 to l.v:^. K-:b i=c:u>ire. The city of Indianapolis 
n^ievsl to leivi it5CT>?v!;t to the co=:pjLnT to the extent of $500,000 
io it5i Nnivl^i. After the jvi^s^ice of this ordinance, attonoers 
^Ave tbeu xn-.r;v-n thjit b^ ri$ ^$:^ue^i tirier the same vooU be 
ittVA'ut uvV^ vA^uUtevi br ji- jLCt cf the L«^ls:atnre, which 2Ct 
^^^ ^vAs^s^sl bv the Le5:->Cjit^nf. ArvroTe>£ March 2, 1S77. ^See 
act* ot *S"'^ l"^.^^' * '^ ^ Ma^t o: cclt be$t citixess opposed tlK 
nVv IcwxU'^i ^^ crev:;t to :h^ ^^i^L bet a suxcitj f&rored il. 
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^lie petition, signed by a majority of the citizens, was secured 
nly after a faithful and energ^etic canvassing^ for two or three 
^eeks of the whole city by committees from the various wards, 
.nd tlie validating' act of the Legislature was secured after quite 
. strui^g'le before the members and committees of the Legisla- 
:ure, by those in favor and those against the project. But it 
Kras finally passed by a large majority of both houses. Mr. Jus- 
bus C. Adams, with other legislators from our county, was active 
in tHe support of the project, and perhaps more credit is due Mr. 
Adams than any one person in the Legislature that year for 
having- secured the passage of the act. 

^^Under the ordinance contract the agreement between the 
Union Railroad Transfer and Stockyards Company and the city 
of Indianapolis (recorded in the recorder's office October 20, 
1877, in Mortgage Record 305, page 514), the city agreed to 
lend its credit in the way of issuing the city bonds to the amount 
oi $500,000. The Council passed the ordinance October 16, 1876, 
for the issuance of the city bonds, payable in twenty years, to 
be dated January 1, 1877, the Belt Railroad bonds to be given 
to the city to secure it against the payment of the bonds so is- 
sued by the city, dated December 1, 1876. The exchange of 
these bonds was to be made in accordance with said agreement. 
The mortgage securing the bonds so executed by the railroad 
company to the city was recorded in Mortgage Record 97, page 
34. The Belt Railroad Company having paid off the bonds so 
issued by the city, the mortgage executed by the Belt Railroad 
and Stockyards Company to the city was released July 22, 1898. 
By a warranty deed of June 5, 1877, the McCarty heirs conveyed 
to the Union Railroad, Transfer and Stockyards Company a strip 
of ground 100 feet in width, running through their land from a 
point near the Vandalia Railroad to White river, and about 105 
acres for the site of the stockyards. The track was very soon 
laid, and the buildings of the stockyards erected and inclosed, 
and business began at once. Afterward the name of the Union 
Railway and Stockyards Company was changed to that of the 
Belt Railroad and Stockyards Company, and on the 17th day of 
October the Belt Railroad proper was leased from the Belt Rail- 
toad and Stockyards Company by the Indianapolis Union Rail- 
way Company for a term of 999 years, beginning on the 1st day 
of May, 1884. 
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^ Ao^vst : \ ims^ the JicCartj htm aoU mnd caoirrc 
Jmmn Ce=s:s^ T^S acres aijouaay the oU stoc^Tmnis t 
recorded is Laad Kecord 30c paffe 17. Afterwanl, l»x sn«^ 
cooTejuKcs* tkis sane laad was UM we j e d to Ufte Pmmftei 
I>ro««^* Stockjard CoapoaT, a oorporatio« Off^^aised niid^ 
lavs of lodiaaa. Tbn corpormtioa was fati e d in oppositi 
was sapposcfL to the Belt Railroad aad Stoclrjrmnls Comj 
aad, after p ror eedTi ig to SMke womt little imprcHreBients, i 
Kin^aa & Gx, vbo vere lap poa cd to be at the bade of it, e 
cd a settlenent with the Belt Railroad and StodrTmrds Comp 
and coQTejed to it the above 29^ acres October 16^ 1895. 
corded in Land Record 30, pafe 109). So the two compa 
were consolidated, and bj the settlement Kingaa & Col ka 
the porkhoose beloo|^in|^ to the old ooopanj and made a oonti 
with the old company to continne to do their bosiness witii 
where thej (Kini^an & Co.) have contriboted so largpelj to 
soccess. This 29 >4 acres, so conreyed, added to the 105 acr 
and the 20-acre strip of land aboTe mentioned, make 154>^ acz 
altogether which tne Belt Railroad and Stockyards Compai 
now owns. In the organization of the Belt Railroad and Stoci 
yards Company, W. Riley McKeen, Horace Scott, E. F. Claypoo 
W. C. Holmes, M. A. Downing and others were prominent, ai» 
after the organization of the same, W. R. McKeen, Horace Scott 
M. A. Downing and E. F. Claypool were the active managers el 
the company. Mr. Claypool, as secretary and treasurer of tk 
company, managed the financial operations of the company witt 
great skill, and perhaps ao one is more entitled to credit for 
carrying the company through and placing it upon a solid foao- 
dation than he. 

'*The struggle of the company began with the city credit of 
$500,000. A petition was signed by a majority of all the dti- 
zens requesting that the loan be made, and even then the ordi- 
nance was duly passed by the Council by a bare majority of ooe. 
This shows how strong was the opposition against the measorc 
And, after this it was declared that the bonds issued by tiie 
Council were invalid, and that it was necessary to procure ao 
act of Legislature to secure their validity; which was done bj 
an act approved March 2, 1877 (acts of 1877, p. 116). Despite 
the opposition the measure passed both houses of the Legisla- 
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ure t>j a large majority. The greatest difficulties seemed to 
i2Lve l>een surmounted, and the work of construction was begun. 
riie company continued the work until June 1, when it was 
.nterrupted, at a most inopportune time, in the midst of serious 
abor troubles and when work was almost impossible to be 
round; and when men were depressed and desperate. It seems 
tHat certain land-owners were not satisfied with the amount of 
money awarded them for the right of way, and a contest in court 
ensued. This threw many men out of employment, and a deci- 
sion of the courts would probably delay the work for months. 
In the meantime people might starve and serious trouble result. 
Then it was that Mayor Caven worked night and day. Trouble 
had been brewing for a long time, and it culminated on the eve- 
ning^ of June 6, 1877, when a large meeting of the unemployed 
was called at the Statehouse grounds. In the afternoon a com- 
promise was effected by the mayor, and he gained permission to 
continue the work irrespective of the pending lawsuit. As 
soon as this point had been gained he sought Mr. Claypool, who 
was secretary of the company at the time; Mr. Reed, the engin- 
eer, and Mr. Richardson, who had charge of the men. They 
agreed to go on with the work in the morning if they were fur- 
nished with sufficient men, and Mr. Caven promised to meet this 
deficiency. When the labor meeting gathered that evening there 
were nearly five hundred desperate men assembled, needing but 
the tongue of an anarchist to drive them to any act of folly. 
It was a critical period, more serious than the citizens imagin- 
ed. The township trustee could give no more aid, and munic- 
ipal funds were at a low ebb. Ip the stormy speeches which 
followed the crowd was urged to commit bloodshed, if neces- 
sary, for they must have food. Finally, they decided to march 
to the Governor the next morning and make a last appeal; if 
this was useless they would loot the stores. In the midst of the 
scene Mayor Caven entered the room alone. It was an act of 
bravery, and with difficuljty could he gain a hearing. When the 
uproar had ceased he told the people they could go to work to- 
morrow morning, and requested order and obedience. It was a 
scene to be remembered, this sudden transition from hopeless- 
ness to surety. Men laughed and cried, they shouted and sang, 
and it was a glorious moment to the man who stood among 
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thenit alooe^ the nuui who had 

Mved the people. Then the major 

bed hang^y that oifht, and asked tke 

he would look after them. Oat in tbe 

street the crowd followed their leader. Se^^erml 

visited and each man was given sereral lorn 

they disappeared silently down the street 

quiet. It was the p^MMing of a crisisi. 

''This is the story of the formatioa of tbe Beit 
Stockyards Company and it is erident that Majnor Cav^ 
man who deserves very great credit for this 
honor to himself and to the city. As to the 
from this undertaking, there is only one word ^ 
the purpose— stupendous. Nothing has paid ao ^veD or J 
so great value as a single enterprise. Startinsr with a si 
30 cents on a dollar, each year saw a rise in the perceata^ 
1879 and 1880 the cash dividends were 10 per cent, am tti 
of the stock and in 1881 stock sold for $1.50. One oi tht 
licst stockholders, paid $15,000 for $50,000 stock and bj 18^ 
received $10,000 in dividends; two years later he sold his i 
for $75,000 cash." ♦ ♦ ♦ 

BRIBP SKBTCHES AND NOTES. 

From various sources, among them a series of sketches oi 
Indianapolis railroads written by Mr. John H. HoUiday aad pi 
lished in the Indianapolis Sentinel in 1869 (see dates May 2Z h 
24, August 2, August 5 and August 25), we gather these add 
tional items of information: 

7he Indianapolis and Laurenceburgh. — This road (afterwar 
known as the I., C. & L.), as has been stated, antedated in :: 
\ actual beginnings every other Indiana K>ad, but it was not cos- 
pleted to Indianapolis until 1853. Its difficulties and the clla^ 
acter and effects of the opposition to it on the part of the Af. ^I 
road would make an interesting chapter of our early railn»b' 
history, but the data for it seem to be lost now. We find jas: 
enough evidence to show that there was much illegitimate oppo 
sition, which was made effective by the aid of the State. By the 
Lawrenceburgh newspaper files of 1835 we find that the L. £ I 
Company, that had secured the charter for the road in 1832,' 

%HoUoway'8 Indiknapolia glTM Uie date of the flnt railiotd ehtrtan at Fsbrotiy, UD. 
A nferenoe to the statutes woold hate shown the writer that it wu 1S&. 
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ls still alive and active. On July 23 of that year ground was 
^^x>ken at Lawrenceburgh with the accompaniment of a barbecue 
^*^-d public demonstration (see PaUadium for July 25). There 
')*^re letters from Henry Clay, O. H. Smith and others, and many 
^ *asts. Major J. P. Dunn was prominent in the festivities. It 
^*^ ^ 'wortliy of note that the Rising Sun Times of contemporary . 
^^te and correspondents to its columns were hostile to the whole 
' iheme of the road, their animosity, seemingly, arising from the 
^^^'lea that the State was going to subsidize it at the expense of 
' ^'*ther sections. Its final cdmpletion, affording a connection with 
)t a Cincinnati, was a most important commercial benefit, and no 
2:^tber road, perhaps conduced more to the decadence of the Madi- 
trt'son route. The Indianapolis Journal for December 19, 1853, says: 
jpc**The freighting business on this new route is exceeding the 
5r:niost sanguine predictions of its projectors. The receipts for 
^2 freig'ht alone have been more than one thousand dollars per day 
\\xiiox some time past. One day this week ninety-five cars arrived 
^3 at £rawrenceburgh full of freight. More cars are being built 
jt^c: and every care taken to push forward freight without delay." 
jier: The receipts of the road the first year were $299,433.66, and the 
second year this was nearly doubled. In the tables of tonnage 
wc find com, wheat, oats, rye and barley, iron, coal, lumber, 
staves, hooppoles, stone, stock, flour, whisky, salt and pork. 

i- The Jeff ersonvUU Road. — If the Lawrenceburgh road swallowed 
^'' up a large part of the business previously enjoyed by the M. & I., 
p the Jeffersonville line took another part and did still worse, for 
it finally swallowed up the M. & I. itself. Before it accomplish- 
% ed that anaconda feat, however, it had to wage a long and de« 
ti^ termined fight. Its original charter, wherein it was designated 
;:r> as the Ohio & Indiana Railroad Company, dates back to 1832. 
i^ In common with the other roads then chartered, this project lay 
: - dormant for a long time. In 1837 it was saved from total ex- 
^r tinction by a renewal of its charter with certain amendments, 
^' and again in 1846 by another renewal. This last charter au- 
:::^ thorized a capital of $1,000,000, divided into shares of $100 each, 
t $100,000 of which must be subscribed before the company could 
be organized. The time limit was thirteen months. Nothing 
was consummated. In 1848 the projectors again got together 
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and secured a more liberal charter, extending^ the time limit 
five years and giving authority to extend the line not merelj i 
Columbus, as had been previously granted, but to any otlier pot 
in the State that might be desired — which was a very importax! 
concession, as Indianapolis was the desired terminus. At tlii 
period the potential energy that had kept the thing* l>reathiii| 
throug'h these years showed signs of real life. The $100,0^^ 
was raised, the company organized, with William C. Armstrong, 
of Jeflfcrsonville, as president, and in October of 1848 twcntj- 
two miles of the road was put under "contract. "^ By August d 
1852 the fifty-two miles between Jeffersonville and Rockford 
was completed and put in operation, and soon after it readied 
Columbus, where it met the M. & I., and the real conflict be- 
tween the two roads began. Mr. John W. Ray, in a contribu- 
tion to the Indiana Centennial Association, thus speaks of tht 
relations between them at this point: 

'^John Brough was the president of the Madison & Indianapo- 
lis railroad. He was brainy and strong-willed, and equally so 
was Armstrong. When the Jeffersonville road was nearinf 
Columbus, Armstrong was anxious to form connection with the 
other road, and arranged the time-tables to this end. Brough 
changed his, and when the Jeffersonville train hove in sight it 
was only to see the other departing." 

The sequel was that Armstrong simply headed for Indianapo- 
lis, building his road parallel with the M. & I., and only a few 
yards away. By the time he reached E^inburg the M. & L, 
presumably, concluded that a control of the rest of the rente 
was better than a division of the same. At any rate a comi^D- 
mise was effected by the laying of a switch between the two 
tracks and the Jeffersonville trafic passed over it. By this time 
the M. & I. had passed its heyday, its stock was depreciating, 
and the astute rival road was quietly buying up the same. To 
quote Mr. Ray again: **When the next election of the board of 
directors was held, the Jeffersonville Railroad Company elected 
a majority of the board, and the Madison & Indianapolis railroad 
was shortly after consolidated into the Jeffersonville, Madison 
& Indianapolis Railroad Company, and William G. Armstrong 
became president thereof." This consolidation took place in 

•In 1848 the name was changed to the JeffenonTille Bailroad Company. 
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1866. The J., M. & I. was a particularly important road during 
tlie Civil War, it being the route for conveyance of troops and 
supplies to the South. During that period its carrying capacity 
iwas taxed to the utmost. 

Hie BeUefontaine & Indianapolis. — This road, afterward known 
as the C, C, C. & I., and now as the Big Four, was among the 
most important of the early lines, particularly as it was the first 
to give Indianapolis an outlet to the East and to deflect trade 
in that direction. Says Mr. Holliday, in the Sentinel articles we 
have cited: ''It is impossible to estimate the advantage this 
road has been to Indianapolis. For several years a great deal of 
the stock of the BeUefontaine company was owned here, and the 
road was run directly in the interest of the city. ♦ * * But 
the great benefit conferred by the road has been in the large 
amount of travel and business brought through here, and which 
has, in one way and another, done much to build up the city." 
Its chief projector was Oliver H. Smith, who was its first presi- 
dent. Begun in 1848, it was by 1850 in operation as far as Pen- 
dleton, and was the second road running out of Indianapolis. 
Two years later it reached Union City, there making connection 
with an Ohio road and with points eastward. Prior to that it 
was a feeder to the Madison road, but afterward a formidable 
commercial rival. 

T%e Peru & Indianapolis. — This road, the third that reached 
out from Indianapolis, was running to Noblesville by the spring 
of 18S1 and reached Peru in 1854. Of it Mr. Holliday says: 
**Traversing, at first, a stretch of wilderness, and though a poor- 
ly constructed road with a history of repeated reverses, it yet 
helped materially to build up the country through which it ran. 
In its earlier days it brought into Indianapolis immense quanti- 
ties of lumber, and, at a later day, much grain and produce. *' 
The Madison road, in its various attempts at self-preservation, 
effected a consolidation with the Peru soon after the completion 
of the latter, on the theory that a through route from the Ohio 
river to the Wabash & Erie canal, and thence by water to Lake 
Erie and the East would put it on a footing with its victorious 
rivals; but the merger did not work smoothly, and dissolved be- 
fore long. 
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The Terre HauU & Indianapolis.— tht Tcrre Hante & Ri 
mond, as it was originally called, the next Indianapolis road 
go into operation, was intended, as the name implies, to en: 
the State and connect the two cities mentioned. The cmgin 
idea, as said on a previous page, was to establish a link 12 
through route that should, without break, reach from St. LfOa 
to Cincinnati On May 12, 1847, a railroad convention w^s hei 
at Indianapolis attended by deleg'ates from various counties h 
this State and from Ohio and Illinois, the object beings to stir ^ 
this scheme for a trunk line. In addition to the consideratiue 
of the road from Terre Haute \o Richmond, steps were taken ^ 
urge action on the part of Ohio, and a committee was appKnstaf 
to memoralize the Illinois legislature for the passage of an act 
granting right of way through that State. One fatal obstack 
to the consummation of the plan at this time, it is claimed, was 
the indifference and lack of support over the route between Indi- 
anapolis and Richmond. At any rate, the actual project, so far as 
Indiana was concerned, settled down to the Terre Haute & Indi- 
anapolis road, a brief sketch of which has been furnished us bj 
Mr. W. H. Ragan, now of Washington City. Says Mr. Ragan: 

*'The people of Terre Haute, headed by the late Chauncy Rose, 
desiring to be put in easier communication with the State cap- j 
ital, agitated the question of a railroad to Indianapolis, and a 
company was formed, with Chauncy Rose as its president, to 
construct this road. With this beginning, some Indianapolis 
men were approached, including the late E. J. Peck. The latter 
became deeply interested in the undertaking, and soon after was 
elected president of the company, which position he held for a 
number of years. These preliminaries occupied several years. 
The first oflScers of the company, as I recall them, were: Pr6a- 
dent, Chauncy Rose; vice-president, E. J. Peck; chief enginecTt 
Thomas A. Morris. The country lying between Terre Haute 
and Indianapolis was an almost unbroken wilderness, the settle- 
ments were separated by extensive and gloomy forests, and only a 
few villages were scattered along the line of the National Road. 
The railroad left this latter highway at Plainfield, from which 
point to Greencastle but a few settlements were to be found, and 
beyond that place for a number of miles conditions were e?efl 
worse. The locating of the road was a slow and tedious process, 
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everal surveys being: made before the present line was finally es- 
ablished. 

••Vice-President Peck, always faithful, never abandpned the 
orps of eng-ineers. He accompanied them through their task, 
.nd 'when it was completed no one understood better than he 
ust what obstacles were yet to be encountered tind overcome. 
le had made the acquaintance of many residents along the line, 
ully understood each one's attitude toward the undertaking- and 
rnew whether he would grant the right of way through his 
>ossessions or obstruct to the bitter end, as many did, the build- 
ng- of the road. In this way he prepared himself for the troubles 
aind litigation to follow. Then railroads could not make terms 
with property owners, as they can now, for right of way by con- 
demnation proceeding's. Concessions must be through compromise 
or by litigation. The latter was often resorted to and not in- 
frequently an obstreperous land-owner forced the engineer, in 
order to avoid further difficulties, to deviate from his chosen line, 
by making a detour around the contested premises. In this way 
a road that should have been built as an air line, at least from 
Indianapolis to Greencastle, now has many annoying and dan- 
gerous curves in it. It was but natural for at least some of the 
farmers of that day to doubt the sincerity of the company in 
carrying out its undertaking. Some seemed to think the project 
too stupendous ever to be accomplished; others that the resources 
of the country were too limited to support such an undertaking." 
The Terre Haute & Indianapolis was opened for through bus- 
iness in February of 1852. Its receipts for the first year were 
$105,943.87, and within sixteen years its business multiplied ten 
times, its agricultural tonnage being swelled by an increasing 
carriage of coal. It is said to have been the Qrst railroad in the 
State to issue bonds. 

The Indiana Central, — The "Panhandle," as this road was 
subsequently called, now the P., C, C. & St. L., was the fulfil- 
ment of the old Terre Haute & Richmond idea, and followed it 
in such short time after the failure of the first company to push 
it through that the charge of indifference on the part of resi- 
dents along the route could hardly have been true. It was begun 
in 1851 and completed in 1853, being the second to establish 
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(throug^h Cincinnati) a connection with the East. It trare 
one of the best sections of the State and was no smatll factor 
developing that section, as well as Indianapolis. 



Oik^ Roads. --The Lafayette road, finished in 1852,. was of 
pecial service to Indianapolis as a connetting link betireeo t 
Ohio river and Chicago. It was consolidated with the Cuud 
nati road in 1866. The ''Junction** road, or C, H. & I>., tfa<«| 
begun in 1850, did not connect with Indianapolis till the latt 
sixties. The Vincennes road reached here about the sajne tioA 
after a nominal existence of many years. This conclodes tii 
group of Indianapolis roads up to that date. 

Names and Nicknames cf Railroads. — Forty to sixty jears ^p 
there was something of a tendency to saddle railroads wi^ 
sounding names that were grandiose, often, in proportion to tk 
insignificance of the road. A writer in the Indianapolis Press ^ 
July 30, 1900, gives some of these samples of imposing verbiaf& 
Some of the roads never existed except on paper. Such was tbe 
•'Atlantic & Great Western,** which was to run "all the war 
from Vincennes to Indianapolis,** and the "American Central* 
which had a terminus in Ft. Wayne, and then, according to \\i 
articles of association, "wandered through the woods across the 
State and lost itself someplace on the prairies of Illinois.** The 
"Brazil, Bowling Green & Bloomfield, Northern & Southers 
Central Railway*' was to be forty-six miles long, and the '*Ad- 
burn & Eel River Valley" was to be twenty-four miles. A re- 
version to this verbal bolstering may be traced in the present 
"Chicago & Southeastern,*' which "does not go near Chicago 
and runs southwest." It was formerly known as the "Midland,** 
and was famous among all the "jerk- water'* roads of the State 
for its equipment and its ridiculous attempts to be a sure-enoagh 
railroad. In more recent times there has been a quite contraiy 
tendency to brief nicknames, having usually some appropriate 
significance, and we have the "Big Four*' (from the four bif 
cities connected, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis), 
the "Panhandle," the "Air Line,*' the "Clover Leaf," the 
"Nickel Plate," etc. The "Bee Line" of a generation ago, at 
first the Bellefontaine, was perhaps the first instance of this 
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Lnd of nomenclature. As an instance of facetious nicknaming, 
is said that the Cambridge City branch of the J,, M. & L, was 
ace called the '^Calico Road,'' because the workimen on it were 
aid in dry goods. 

Early Raiiroad Equtpm€nf, — The first railroads in Indiana (ex* 
ept the first twenty-eight miles of the M. & I., which had im* 
K>Tted "T" rails) were laid with *'strap rails," which were 
imply bars of iron, about two and a half inches wide by five- 
tigliths thick. These were spiked down to the wooden rails, 
Ls thej were sometimes called, or continuous lines of oak string- 
ers perhaps six inches square. Being secured near the inner 
edg'e of the stringers and the corner of the timber being cham* 
fared off, the flanges of the wheels could not groove the wood. 
The stringers rested on cross-ties three or four feet apart, to 
which they were secured by strong wooden pins driven through 
aug-er-holes, and the ties, in turn, were supported by heavy tim- 
bers, or '^mud-sills'' which, laid end to end and bedded in the 
earth, afforded a foundation for the whole structure.* Other 
forms of construction -were employed in some parts of the coun- 
try, but, so far as we have been able to learn, the mode describ- 
ed was the only one in Indiana prior to the changes that came 
with improvements. The rolling stock was equally primitive. 
A locomotive, having at first neither cow-catcher nor cab,t 
weighed perhaps from ten to thirteen tons, as against the seven- 
ty-five or one hundred tons of to-day, and was capable of haul- 
ing twelve or fifteen cars holding three tons each. Twenty 
miles an hour for passenger trains was a high rate of speed. 
There is record, in 1840, of an engine drawing 221 tons fotty 
miles in three hours and forty-one minutes. The development 
of the locomotive was retarded by the frail character of the 
tracks, as their weight crushed the yielding flat bar into the 
wood and loosened the spikes. The strain, moreover, very fre- 
quently caused the loosened rails to curl upward at the ends, 
threatening punctures and derailment, and these '^snake-heads," 
as they were called, had to be constantly guarded against A 

• *QQerj : Did the general use of **iniid-eUla*' in railroad oonatmetion gite rise to the eol* 
loqnial term as applied to the man who belongs to the snb^tratom of societjt 

IThe innoration of a protecting eab was at first objected to bj the enginemen, as a dan* 
feroQs trap in case of acci de nt 
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not nacommon occurrence was the stopping of trains till 
trainmen went ahead with a sledge-hammer to spike do^wn ra 
There were other causes of delay not down on the schcdi^ 
among them being the stoppage at some wayside stream or p 
to replenish the water supply by dipping up with lea^tliera b» 
ets that were carried on hooks at the side of the tender. It h 
plausible guess that from this job of the trainmen original 
the humoristic appellation of ^ 'jerk- water/' so commonly appln 
to cheap and out-of-date roads. It may be added that locom 
tives were once universally named as steamboats are to-day, ti 
''General Morris," ''Reuben Wells," "Dillard Rickets," etc, bs 
illustrating the old custom of doing honor to men of note in th 
railroad world. 

Railroad Mileage. — The railroad mileage in Indiana at Tariois 
periods, according to the census reports of 1890, was: 1864 
2,163; 1870, 3,177; 1880, 4,373; 1886, S,7ll.%; 1887, 5,798.^; 
1888, 5,890.26; 1889, 6,003.76; 1890, 6,090.66. The censns ab- 
stract for 1900 gives no statistics of steam railways. 

In closing this we may add the following from a work on rai> 
ways (Tuck's) issued in 1847: "In 1824 the first locomotire 
traveled at the rate of six miles per hour; in 1829 the 'Rocket' 
traveled at the rate of fifteen miles per hour; in 1834 the 'Fi^^ 
fly' attained the speed of twenty miles per hour; in 1839 \kt 
'North Star' moved with a velocity of thirty-seven miles per 
hour, and at the present moment locomotives have attained the 
speed of seventy miles per hour." We have elsewhere seen it 
recorded that as early as 1850 trains had attained a speed of sixtj 
miles an hour — a somewhat astonishing fact considering the 
crude form of the locomotive at that period. We have nowhere 
seen any statement as to such speed on Indiana roads, and, a 
said above,' twenty miles per hour seems to have beenr^^ed 
as a high rate of speed. 

Errata and Omissions. — The date of the first work on the L. 4 
I. railroad, given on page 152 should read 1834 instead of 1854. 
To the list of important lines mentioned on page 159 should be 
added the Ohio & Mississippi, which in 1857 became a completed 
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linlc in a continuous line that reached from Baltimore to St. 
Lrouis, 'Hhen the longest stretch of railroad track in the world/' 
The completion of the three lines making- this route — the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Marietta & Cincinnati and the Ohio & Missis- 
sippi — was the occasion of a great railroad celebration. The 
first train over the road was a ^^Celebration Train,'* which was 
filled with railroad and government dignitaries and was greeted 
inrith much bunting and noise at all the towns along the way. 
The event was so notable as to call forth a good-sized illustrated 
book descriptive of the trip, which volume can be found in the 
State Library. Among the immediate influences of the railroads 
should be mentioned the first State fair, held at Indianapolis in 
1852. The convenience of transportation afforded by them made 
possible something larger than the local fairs that had previously 
existed. The 1,365 entries in this fair came from all over the 
State, and some of them from other States, and they presented 
an industrial exhibit such as the westerners had never seen be- 
fore and such as was hardly possible under the old systems of 
transportation. Geo. S. Cottman. 

FIRST CANAL SURVEYS. 

SINCE our article on early canals (published in September 
issue), we have learned from a gazetteer of 1826 that at that 
early date a letter of instruction had been issued from the United 
States Engineering Department for the survey of four canal 
routes in the State of Indiana, as follows: 1. To unite the 
waters of Lake Michigan with the Wabash river, by the way of 
the St. Joseph river valley. 2. The uniting of the Wabash and 
White rivers by way of the Mississinewa or the **Pouceanpi- 
cheax" valley. 3. The uniting of the rivers at Ft. Wayne with 
the Ohio river by way of the Whitewater valley. 4. A canal 
**to turn the Falls of the Ohio near Jeffersonville." In accord- 
ance with these instructions, the engineers, says the gazetteer, 
* 'commenced their examinations on the Whitewater route on the 
8th of July, 1826." Whether anything was ever done on surveys 
1 and 2 we have not learned. The letter, as indicating a canal 
movement at that date, adds an item to the history of the sub- 
ject. 
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PIONEER LIFE. 

Br BENJAMIN S. PARKER. 

Paper No. IV. 

Clothing of the Pioneers; the Deerskin and Its Uses; Pidmrwntsqme C 
tumes — Home-^nade Fairia: Linsey and Jeans — Dye^siu^s Uu 
Butternut, Walnut and Indigo— The Styles of Garwn^fUs—P 
neer Finery; Ladies and Gentlemen of the Old SUA4Pol—Ti 
Quaker Costumes — Footwear; the Introduction of the Saoi — 71 
Surtout, Cloak and Shawl— A Traveling Outfit— Super^itkm 

DEERSKIN, tanned either with or without the hair, wx 
much in |ise among the early settlers of Henry county fa 
pantaloons, hunting* shirts and moccasins, as well as for g-Jores 
and mittens. It is possible that the old rollicking song- of 

**Leather breeches, full of stitches, 
Leather breeches, buttons on,*' etc. 

was inspired by the old backwoods article of clothings wrooglit 
from **the red deer's tawny skin.'* 

A well-tanned and well-made suit of buckskin gave the wearer 
a rather neat and jaunty appearance that had a very evident 
touch of aboriginal taste and elegance. The hunting shirt 
which could be worn as an outer garment, either with or with- 
out a vest, was often made to fit closely and fasten about the 
waist with a belt, though sometimes it was worn without a belt 
It was made more picturesque by heavy fringing around the 
edges made by cutting the buckskin into thin strings, and occa- 
sionally a lover of primitive finery had his shirt and moccasins 
ornamented with beads and brightly colored porcupine quills bj 
Indian women. The average deerskin uniform was tanned and 
made by some man in the neighborhood who had some skill in 
that line of work. They were sewed with thongs of leather or 
sinews, and would, with ordinary care, last for years. Such a 
suit was very warm if thoroughly dry, but when wet was dis- 
tressingly uncomfortable and cold. After wetting, these buck- 
skins had a way of shrinking that was the reverse of pleasant 
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to the wearer as the nether garment crept upward toward hi^ 
knees and the shirt contracted about his middle.'*' This liabil- 
ity to shrinkage made the washing of such a suit a difficult un- 
dertaking, but it was effected by a method of manipulation, 
pounding and stretching applied to the drying leather. In dry, 
cold weather the deerskin moccasins with warm woollen socks in- 
side made excellent footwear for out-of-doors service, but in soft 
snoiKT or wet weather they were worse than useless. 

Suits similar to those of deerskin in cut and make were wrought 

from the brown or blue jeans, or linseys, the hunting-shirt being 

similarly ornamented with fringes. The dye-stuffs most used by 

the pioneers were from the hulls of the black or white walnuts 

and the inner barks of certain trees. In some parts of the State 

the darker browns of the black walnut prevailed, in other parts 

the tawny tints of the white walnut or butternut. Henry county 

was a black walnut province. The more aristocratic color — the 

color for Sunday and special occasion suits — was indigo-blue, 

and the woman who knew how to manage the indigo in solution 

so as to produce the best results was in great demand among 

those who aspired to handsome clothes. Prepared indigo was an 

article of commerce, and for sale at the village stores, but some 

of the settlers' wives raised their own plants and manufactured 

the dyes for home use. Other dyes were made from madder and 

copperas, maple bark and copperas, etc. These were made to 

alternate with the blues and browns in striping and checking thje 

linseys. Cloths and stockings of a single color were often dyed 

after the weaving, but the better and surer way was to dye them 

in the yarn. 

The early wearing apparel was, mostly, rough and coarse, and 
not very tastefully made. The principal requirement was to be 
warm in winter and as cool as possible in summer without much 
regard to appearance. All the boys and girls and many of the 
men and women went barefooted from early spring to late autumn, 
while the small child who was provided with a tow shirt that 
hung straight from the shoulders to the heels was thought to be 
sufficiently clad for the warmer seasons. The boys, when they 

^An old-time story is to the effect that one of the early sehool teachers seated himself 
behind his desk in wet bnekskins and did not rise or straighten himself oat until they had 
dried npon him. He then found himself encased as in a salt of tin« with no proTisloas foi 
Joints.'J^ctttor. 
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were put intopantaloons, had them full length, like their fatfa 
except that they were made several sixes too largre, for tJie wi 
er was expected to grow up to them and even outgro^r tbem 
fore they would be worn out. But the drollest effect ^wms t 
duced when the boy of larg-er growth donned his first read ^^ 
day-go-to-meeting'' and visiting* suit. It was also of brows 
blue jeans, better woven and more carefully made tlian his g 
lier pants and roundabout had been, but like them overlargr 
all its parts. The trousers dragged and folded over his cowhii 
shoes, bagg'ed at the knees and in the seat, and, in common wit 
the vest, had sufficient girth for two boys, while the coat hm 
loose at the shoulders and elbows and was turned up at the wrists 
A round-crowned, stiflf-rimmed wool hat completed a pictnre o 
discomfort, self -consciousness, awkwardness and grreennas 
When trying to be on his best behavior for the gratification oi 
his proud parents he was at his worst in the matter of appearance, 
and the joy connected with the display was when he was allow* 
ed to slip out of his fine raiment and back into his well-worz 
every-day togs, where he felt easy and at home. The girls of- 
fered much in the same way, and were made old in appearance 
by the long skirts of their striped linsey or red flannel frocks. 

The roundabout or tailless coat was to the backwoods snuE 
boy what the **warmus" or, as it was usually called, '*waumiis,^ 
was to the men, except that it was a much neater article of ap- 
parel. Not infrequently it was worn by men. The waumus was 
made with or without a belt for the waist. Usually it was made 
like a shirt, and it could be worn as such or over the vest and 
pants as a coat. The material for it was either red flannel or 
linsey, plain or striped. It was the lineal successor of the hunt- 
ing-shirt, as the *^weater" of to-day is of the waumus, and was 
admirably suited to the needs of the pioneer. 

The frock and habit were the chief outer . garments of the 
women. In both, skirt and body were attached to each other, 
making one garment. The fastenings were hooks and eyes or 
ordinary brass pins for the habits and buttons for the frocfe 
which latter fastened at the backs. For a good while silks, 
worsteds, and even the better linens and cotton doths, were 
scarce and high priced, but yet women of the more prosperous 
neighborhoods were seldom without one or more gowns of bet- 
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er material than their own skill could provide. Such dresses 
were reserved for great occasions and were treasured with care. 
The home-made materials for women's wear were usually rein- 
'orced by purchases of calicoes, muslins, bobinets, and the like. 
^1 the elderly women wore caps. These were of various ma- 
Leria^ls, from gaily decorated calico to bobinets and fine book 
cnuslins and cambrics. Babies also wore caps of similar mater- 
ial, but not all of them could afford the regulation long skirts 
that even then seemed almost a necessity to early juvenile exist- 
ence. In the linseys and flannels of home manufacture there 
inras much display of color, particularly of red, gray, brown and 
blue, and even in underwear these colors were woven in accord- 
ing- to the fancy of the wearer. The tuck and rufi9e were much 
in evidence for relieving the monotony of a plain raiment, and 
there was more or less evidence of a * 'fancy " taste, not only in 
feminine but in masculine circles. The *'dude" or dandy was 
not unknown, and such a one arrayed in summer coat, pants 
and vest made of prettily figured fabrics, occasionally flashed 
upon backwoods society. It used to be charg-ed, even, that the 
dandies of a neighboring county wore calico pantaloons with 
the legs profusely rufi9ed, but this, doubtless, was the satire of 
envy or disapproval. 

Turning from the typical backwoodsman to the professional 
and the well-to-do classes that became more numerous as the 
country grew, we find a costuming more picturesque than that 
which has followed it. With this class the swallow-tail coat 
was as common as the straight-breasted **shad-belly'' among the 
Quakers. This garment, made of blue fuller's cloth or broad- 
cloth (though sometimes made of blue jeans), with trousers and 
vest of the same, was double-breasted and radiant with a glit- 
tering array of brass buttons, and imparted grandeur and dig- 
nity to the ' 'gentleman of the old school." Its accompaniment 
was a majestic **bell-crowned" beaver hat, and a black silk stock 
or * 'choker" over stiff buckram swathed his neck, holding up his 
chin with painful stateliness. This ''g-lass of fashion" was a 
familiar figure to our fathers. 

The women of this class wore capes, mantles and shawls of 
various patterns and materials. The long cloak of ample folds 
and the large shawls were mostly in favor for the colder season. 
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▼«arfL bwrrcr. tia« ^Krrxaxts te^zx lo canr *— *^^'^ of siu 
c-f SA^J t.'^.ciw «a^icae£ 3r ^J. t^at )Mk tbc place of 
fcvsie^^V ar^i'-ev T=e«e rxz^<r£ =a sat f.u« tlie neat li 
%L'^^ c.rr th^v. t:r th:*sc tx^ a vaaaax aemut vrap lacjsel f in 2 
i^fj t:;^ vi-«-:s isc :--i 7*bt «j=i*^^ ^ n— n preferred sc 
f.-rrr.T acraT* «• br>wrs»w arri a lijC r ^ galn^Trg feature of Ih 
att:r^ »** a r-tat *cawl :c cape oc ibe<* co-ors s&pplemeated 
a rcatlrf . i^ wiite ratr.lnc ha^fkcrc'ricf at tbe throat. Tbs 
w^tre sc^ ns^r:^ or 5,iL:::e» 3;*;« tbcir Airtv a»d the fi^rnres; 
w*:'.I a* tbt b:s^ w<rre d-clicaie arc is ^ood tasXe. They eschews 
}tw*rlry cx:?7rt. perhaps, a ciodest thrvn: ptu. Their bonnets fc 
pu''>i:c v^:ar were made of silk wroc^bt npoa bockram frames n 
the CjUairt fashios of the mothers of the sect ia Es^land, ^ti 
in coior* were *oft graj^ for the joan^er woaitB, darker graji 
acd browr;* for the miccle-a^ed aod shisy black for the old. A> 
the fashions did not change, two or three silk botinets \zs^ 
through a lifetime. A familiar dress bonnet among- wchiks 
<oih*:r than Friends; was one of Leghorn straw with a fiaris^ 
front-piece and a carioaslT-placcd crown, the whole resemblinf 
an inrerted coal-scuttle, decked oat with brightlT-colcmed rit^ 
bons and artificial flowers. Fashions did not change mucii is 
Henry county from year to year during the first two decades 0: 
its history, but by 1845 variations in styles and cuts began to be 
more frequent, and since 1830 they have kept pace with the 
changes in other things. The introduction of factory goo^ 
relieved not a little the absorbing tasks of the women. Bef(H? 
1840 denims came in to take the place of tow and home-woren 
linen, and **brown Holland,*' a kind of finer linen, came into 
vogue for men's better summer suits. The boot for men ai»i 
boys was introduced after the opening of the country, whai 
muddy roads and fields made them a necessity, and they were 
worn almost universally for many years, or until drainage and a 
drier surface caused a partial reversion to shoes. 

One article of apparel that seemed to belong especially to the 
old-time gentleman was the blue or black cloth cloak, made with 
or without a cape and with collars of silk velvet They were 
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istened at the throat with a large, ornamental hook and eye of 
ronze or silver, or with a cord, button and tassel. The body of 
le s^arment was of French broadcloth or a cloth of French weave 
La.de exclusively for cloaks. For bad or stormy weather the 
^surtout,^^ or over-all-coat, was used, but for all occasions when 
. lig:ht, stylish upper garment was desirable the cloak was the 
hing-. At a later date the shawl had its day as a gentleman^s 
Lpper garment, but its fitness as such was never so obvious as 
hat of the cloak or topcoat, and ere long it made its final exit. 

Old' Time Travelers and Taverns, — When the old-time traveler 
prepared for a journey, he tallowed up his shoes until they 
;bone, and protected his legs between the shoe-tops and the 
cnees by wrapping green baize leggings about them, tying the 
same wit;h green strings. He donned his ^'surtout,"or cloak, or 
made it into a roll to be strapped tightly behind the saddle, and, 
if the weather demanded, substituted a coonskin cap for the cus- 
tomary *'plug." Indispensable adjuncts to the outfit were the 
bulging leather saddle-bags, equivalent to the '*grip" of the 
modem traveler. This double pouch, which lay across the sad- 
dle, could be made to hold almost anything, from a change of 
apparel to a box of Moffett*s anti-bilious pills; from a bottle of 
whisky or tansy bitters for warding off ague to an extra set of 
horseshoes. Grentlemen always shaved themselves in those days, 
and the inevitable part of the outfit was a wooden shaving 
box with a mirror atx>ut the size of ,a Spanish silver dollar in the 
lid, and a brush of hog's bristles, together with a mottled cake 
of sassafras soap. 

One class of early settlers always avoided the public houses, 
and, relying upon Hoosier hospitality, inquired by the way for 
the houses of members of their church or for people of repute for 
open-handedness known to have spare beds. Such folks would 
ride to the farthest corner of the State and back again with less 
expense than they could stay at home. Others, however, among 
whom were most of the lawyers, doctors, business men and the 
more prosperous farmers, stopped at the old-time taverns. He 
who entered one of these generous hostleries from the discom- 
forts of a hard ride through mud and rain, experienced to the 
ftUlest the pleasures of tavern hospitality. He was made wel- 
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come to a seat beside the cheery open fire. A boy strippe 
his leg-g-iagfs, took his great-coat and hat and bore Uiem o 
be dried. His shoes were also taken off to be brushed 
blacked up, and in lieu of them a pair of * 'pomps'* snpp! 
along- with a glass of something- warm to *Hake off tHe ch: 
The '^pomp*' was a slipper minus the counter which encases 
heel, into which the foot could be easily thrust, and thoagrh 
heel of the pomp flapped loosely on the floor with every stej 
the wearer, it served very well as a protection and ^vras a cc 
fortable substitute for the wet shoe. Every well^patroai; 
tavern had a closetful of this cheap but convenient footwear. 

Superstitions. — If a horse tang-led its mane and twisted it in 
loops by rubbing- ag-ainst the stall, it was said to have been riddc 
by witches. Eggs that would not hatch, cream that ^voold ik 
chum and children that had fits were thoug-ht of as **be witched 
and some person in the neigborhood, usually an old womu 
was sure to be broug-ht under suspicion as the cause. Belief i: 
spells and power with the evil one also prevailed with maiir. 
Negroes were often reg-arded as possessing mysterious powers, 
such as the ability to foretell the weather, tell fortunes airf 
effect wonderful cures. The charm doctor existed, and was coo- 
suited by sufferers from all sorts of ills, both mental and physi- 
cal, despite frequent and flagrant dupings. The people them- 
selves practiced a great many spells and charms. They sold 
their warts or drove them away by rubbing over them notched 
sticks and hiding- or burning- the sticks. Some carried buckejes 
in their pockets to keep off rheumatism, while others carried 
potatoes for the same purpose. If a teamster cut himself he 
smeared the ax or knife with tar from the spindle of his wagoo. 
Asafetida, catnip, southernwood, chamomile and certain oth& 
herbs were supposed to ward off contagious diseases if won: 
about the person. A cure for epilepsy or falling- sickness was 
to split the body of a standing- shellbark hickory tree, wedginf 
it far apart, and passing- the body of the patient three times 
through the opening-. The wedges were then knocked out, and 
if the parts g-rew tog-ether the cure was assured. Cows that 
were poisoned by eating buckeye leaves were jolted on the fore- 
head with the square end of a fence rail or pole. These sttpe^ 
stitions were common among- the more ig-norant in early dajs. 
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INDIANAPOLIS IN (843 — A HENRY WARD BEECHER 

LETTER. 



W'E ARE indebted to Mr. W. H. Ragan, of Washington, D. 
C, for a copy of this interesting letter, which was origi- 
nally published in Hovey's Magazine of Horticulture, of Boston, 
Mass. It contains information not to be found elsewhere, both 
as to horticulture in Indiana and conditions in Indianapolis at 
an early day. We have omitted an unimportant preliminary 
paragraph. 

**In this State we have an area a little more than four times' 
greater than Massachusetts. There are eighteen nurseries, 
v7hose proprietors are chiefly supported by their sales. Apple 
trees sell for ten, and pear for twenty cents. An orchard is to 
be found upon almost every farm, and lately the pear has been 
more than ever sought after. At our October fair [county fair] 
was exhibited the greatest variety of fruits and flowers ever ex- 
hibited in this State — perhaps I may say in the West. From 
fifty-five to sixty varieties of apples were shown, and forty-three 
new seedling apples competed for a premium. A branch of the 
R. I. Greening was exhibited, two feet in length, bearing fifteen 
apples, weighing 12 lbs. 9 oz. I send you a brief account of 
the fair, enclosed in some other papers. You will see a beet 
mentioned, weighing thirty- two lbs. You will also see three 
seedling apples named and recommended for cultivation — Tariff, 
Red Jacket, and Osceola — the first two, capital fall apples, the 
last supposed to be a first-rate late winter apple. Those which 
we have are not yet ripe (January 24), nor at all fit for eating. 
The number of seedling apples in this State is very great, and 
some of them, in the neighborhood in which they grow, are es- 
teemed more highly by the settlers than the old standard fruits. 
The soil and climate so modify the flavor and other qualities of 
the apple that there is some reason for believing that an apple 
originated on any given soil, will be better than many which are 
introduced into it; for though the apple is raised with great fa- 
cility in almost every soil, yet it is probable that each variety 
affects a particular one and will refuse its most perfect qualities 
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to all except that one. Thus, I perceive, the most popular aj 
of New England are natives — the R. I. Greening, Hubbard 
Nonsuch, Rozbury Russett, Baldwin, Minster, etc Xbe cfa 
apples of the middle States are natives of them, and to a i 
considerable extent this is becoming true of the West* 

*^The annual meeting of our society is held during tbe win 
that the greater number of citizens from abroad daring 
sessions of our courts and legislatures may be reached and ini 
ested in this subject. I shall send you the reports, address a 
proceedings of our winter meeting as soon as they are pablishi 
I omitted to mention that on selling the fruit last October, gn 
competition arose for the pears, and they sold at 12>^v 25 and 
cents apiece, many of them. I obtained the only specimen 
the Duchesse d'Angouleme (the first I believe which has ripen 
in the State) for the moderate price of 62>4 cents. I am afn 
I should have doubled the bid rather than have lost her ladjrshi 
and if all duchesses are of equal worth commend me to tbe 
society. I need not say I was ^somewhat filled' with her con 
pany. It was not a dear bargain in the sequel, for the genti« 
man who raised it was so much pleased with my enthusiasm fo 
his favorite that he presented me a tree of the same kind, aik 
one of the Beurre d'Aremberg. 

*'You will perceive, when you obtain the report of our winter 
meeting, that a premium of fifty dollars is offered for seedling 
apples, other premiums to encourage gardens, the obtaining oi 
choice fruit trees, introduction of hardy shrubs and flowers, etc 
Our great design is to awaken in the body of the people — amoa/^ 
farmers, artizans and men of small means — a taste for fruit and 
flowers, and to fill the State, from the beginning, with the most 
select varieties. The peach, plum, cherry, apple, pear, quince 
apricot, and small fruits might search through our land and find 
no better soil and climate for their perfection than that of Indi- 
ana. Our variable springs are almost the only obstacle, hoa^ 
summers, brilliantly clear atmosphere, great warmth, and dryness 
during the fall ripening months, give our fruit great size, color, 
and flavor. If the mass of the community take hold earnestlj, 
amateur cultivators will spring up of themselves, ks it is I re 
member very few gardens in Massachusetts, except near large 
cities, which could compare with ten or twenty in this town 
(Indianapolis is a town of about the size of Northampton). 
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* *Iii going- to Terre Haute last summer I stopped at a small, 
^vertj-stricken little town called Mt. Meridian; shackly houses, 
buts and hovels, pale faces and ragged children gave no great 
expectation of refinements. Putting up at the best tavern (at the 
West, no matter how small the town, there are always from two 
to five or even eight taverns to choose among), I soon retired 
to bed as the easiest way of reaching next morning. On rising 
and going into the rear of the building for washing water (we 
are always allowed to help ourselves in such trifles), I found the 
'well standing in the middle of a very beautiful little flower gar- 
den — neat beds full of flowers, cleaned walks, trimmed borders. 
1 could hardly trust my eyes. From the rear of the grounds I 
could almost throw a stone into the primeval forests, whose frag- 
ments yet lingered in parts of the garden; and the house was 
itself poorer than many a bam which I have seen in Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts. Opening a rude wicket gate, I entered 
a spot of nearly an acre, well laid out and filled with the choicest 
vegetables, growing with the most vigorous health. Currants, 
raspberries (white and red Antwerp), strawberries, gooseberries, 
were thriving, and many select varieties of pear and apple. 
The whole garden bore evidence of careful cultivation and good 
taste. Such a spot, in such a town, and behind such a house, 
surrounded and almost overshadowed by the forest, and pro- 
duced, not by wealth, but by the personal labor of one man, 
poor and advanced in life, delighted me more, I do believe, than 
would the grounds of the London Horticultural Society. If 
every county in our State had one such citizen I should not fear 
for horticultural interests in our State. The best assortment of 
seeds and plants which our town will afford shall be at the ser- 
vice of such a cultivator the coming spring. 

"You will be pleased to learn that many of the pears which 
have given out in New England do well as yet with us. The St. 
Michael (or fall butter, as it is called here), thrives and bears 
excellently well, though Kenrick, following Fessenden, says that 
in New England it is ^an outcast, intolerable even to the sight.' 
The specimens at our fall fair could hardly be surpassed. 

"A number of publio-spirited gentlemen have associated, to 
plant all the private streets in this town with shade trees. We 
shall select from the ample stock of our own forests, mostly. 
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But it it proposed to put in a number of pear and plam 
the first being- a beautiful shaped tree as well as fmitfol, and 
the plum, it is thought, will be free from the curcalio, planted 
upon a highway. In the three squares upon which st^nd tlie 
State House, Court House, and Governor's House, it is proposed 
to gather and plant a specimen of all our forest trees. 

^*This reminds me of an incident in our early town liistocj 
related to me by one of the first settlers. A large circle ^ 
nearly four acres was reserved in the center of the town and tbt 
native trees, sugar maples, left standing- upon it Under these 
trees, before churches were built, religious meetings were held ib 
summer, and the prospect was that our town would have as 
adornment of this little grove which no architecture can bestow. 
One morning, however, he was attracted thither by the sound of 
an axe, and found one of the leading lawyers of the place exer- 
cising himself, as a preparation for breakfast, in felling- one al 
the largest trees. It was too far cut to be saved. And so good 
an example could not be lost upon others. One by <Mie these 
magnificent trees disappeared. Now we have a huge yellov 
brick building in the center of this circle; about a dozen locusts, 
with stems half as large as one's wrist, have for the three last 
years been struggling for life until they seem weary and faint, 
and so stand still. 

'*The Court House Square, something larger than the former 
piece of ground, was covered with a noble growth of statelj 
trees, and it was determined to save them. A man was set, 
however, to thin out the plat, and being left to his own discre- 
tion, he felled all the younger trees and left the very old and taS 
ones standing. As might have been expected, the first wind, 
finding an easy passage through, uprooted a multitude of trees, 
and the citizens, to save the rest from a like fate, chopped them 
down instantly, and happily relieved this square, too, from un- 
pleasant shade. All is not yet told. At a later day a number 
of gentlemen procured an order (if I mistake not) from the 
county commissioners to plant out the ground with shade trees, 
and a large number of the locust was set. However, that 
nothing might break in upon the practice of the county, the 
jailer's cow was permitted to pasture upon the plat, and in sight 
of the citizens she proceeded patiently to bark the trees or break 
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Lem down, until not a single one was left. A gentleman not 
itliout a taste for horticulture, from day to day, saw, from his 
£ce door, this destruction, as he informed me with great naivete^ 
3 tliough it were a sin to interfere and save the trees. Thus, 
1 all our towns, comes first, extermination; then come scorching 
ammer suns, and too late the wish that the trees had been 
pa.red; and at last planting begins, and we who live amid the 
ounetise forests of a new country — on whose town plat, not fif- 
een years ago, grew immense oaks, maples, sycamores, beeches, 
ulip trees and elms — are planting the short lived locusts iJioU* 
ita pseudihocacia) to obtain a speedy shade! I can think of 
>ut three forest trees now standing in this town within a space 
>ne mile square — two elms and one buckeye. The same scenes 
aire enacting in every town which springs up at the West. We 
aire gaining meadows, and com bottoms, and green hillsides, 
and town plats, by an utter extermination of the forest. Here 
and there an Indian may be found lingering around the old pos- 
sessions of his nation, as if to mourn their loss, and to remind 
us of his ancestors; but of the forest, it is almost true that not 
a single tree is left to recall to our minds the glory of its fellows. 
Indeed, I have thought that those who were obliged to clear 
farms or timber land, imbibe the same feelings toward trees which 
the pioneers have toward the Indians — as things to be destroyed, 
of course. This devastation of our forests the political econ- 
omist regards as a blunder, and says it is an unthrifty practice, 
but one who looks upon trees almost as if they had souls, wit- 
nesses this needless extermination with some feelings which can 
not be expressed in the pound and penny language of the mere 
economist. I think it is Michaux who pronounces the full-grown 
elm to be the most magnificent production of the vegetable 
kingdom. Is not an old, and tall, and broad, and healthy tree 
nobler to the eye than any temple or cathedral? The wonder of 
a century's growth ends in an hour by some man who never for 
one single moment thinks of the majesty or beauty of his vic- 
tim—who only thinks how soonest to get it down, and burned 
up, and out of the way of the plough. 

* 'Respectfully yours, 

*'H. W. Bebchbr. 
"Indianapolis, Indiana, January, 1843.*' 
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SOUTHERN INDIANA IN f8f9. 

An Excursion into thb Nbw Pitrchasb. 

From tht Madison Indiana Iff publican, February 27, tStg, 

Vernon, Feb'y 16, 1819. 

Gbntlembn: — Capt. Campbell and myself have jast retmsed 
from an excursion made into the Delaware lands, and shooli 
you consider the following sketch worth an insertion in joc: 
paper for the amusement of your readers, and the informatia 
of emigrants and persons wishing to explore these lands, it wil 
gratify some of your readers. 

We travelled the new cut road from this place to Geneva (oe 
Sandy), a new town laid out on the old Indian boundary line, 
about eight miles from this place in a N. W. direction. We 
then took a new cut road (opened to Flat Rock sufficient for 
waggons), which bears nearly N 45 W. The first stream wt 
crossed after leaving Person's mill on Sandy, is called little 
Sandy; the second. Leather wood; the third. Fallen Timbff 
Creek (all appropriate names). We next passed a remarkalue 
beaver dam, in which the ingenuity of these animals is wonder- 
fully exhibited. The 4th stream is Flat creek, the Sth Detf 
creek, the 6th Crooked creek; all of which streams will answer 
for light machinery, and run to the S. W., the bottoms generallj 
gravelly and water very clear. We next came to a stream bj 
the name of Clifty, sufficient for any kind of water works, and 
about ten miles distant in the new purchase. I think, withoot 
exaggeration, that every quarter section that may be laid oat 
in this ten miles, will be fit for cultivation and will be settled 
The lands are of a 'black, sandy quality, timbered with black ash 
and beech principally. The general face of the country is 
rather inclined to a plain, with the hollows rather wet The 
lands on Clifty are very rich and well timbered on both sides of 
the stream with blue ash, walnut, sugar tree, honey locnst 
beech, &c. 

After crossing this stream we came to a most beaatifol wal- 
nut ridge, about one and a half miles north of Clifty. We next 
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rossed Middle creek, then Grassy creek, then Tough creek, 
^till^w^ater and Pleasant Run, all of which are small mill streams 
unning to the S. W., some of which have very muddy bottoms, 
md lie between Clifty and Flat Rock at the distance of seven 
ailes. In this seven miles the lands are principally very rich 
ind level, the valleys rather wet, and timbered principally with 
>ak, black ash, walnut, sugar tree, poplar, hickory, &c, until we 
came to the lands immediately on Flat Rock. These lands ez- 
liibit a scenery I never expected to see in Indiana. They resem- 
ble the rich lands on the two Elkhoms in Kentucky, for richness 
and timber, and to appearance, abound on both sides of the 
stream, which has a gravel bottom and is about 80 yards wide. 
On the north side of this creek we found only one stream (Sugar 
creek) until we arrived at Driftwood [Blue river], about eight 
miles in a S. W. direction from where we crossed Flat Rock. 
The lands between these two streams are level and very dry, 
timbered with white oak, black oak, walnut, honey locust, 
underbrush, spice wood, dog wood and hazel. We found beauti- 
ful rich and level lands on both sides of Driftwood, and well 
timbered. The river (by counting our horses' steps) was 180 
yards wide where we crossed it. I think there are very few 
springy in this country, but believe water may be had with very 
little labor. To sum up my views on the subject, I am of the 
opinion that if Jeflferson County would make a good highway in 
the direction to this place, that Madison would be the key on 
the Ohio river to one of the best tracts of country I have seen 
in this State; and a delay will speedily bring forward some 
other point as the country is now settling. We met two fam- 
ilies and teams on the road to this EMen. 

Yours With Esteem, 

John Vawter. 



TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION OF t65U 

The ^^practical printers'* of Madison formed themselves into 
a ''typographical society" August 30, 1851. 
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EDITORIAL AND BnSCELLANEOUS. 

OHIO VALLEY HISTORY COKPBRBNCB. 

Of the Central Ohio Valley History Conference, which hey 
its first meeting* at Cincinnati, November 29 and 30, Mr. Frasi 
P. Goodwin, the secretary, writes: **We had a very profit!^ 
meeting, and I feel sure that the cause of local history in tk 
Ohio valley has t>een materially advanced. A committee will |n- 
pare a program for the second meeting to be held at some placets 
be selected a year from now, and at that time they will rep«t: 
plan of permanent organization. The committee consists of L J 
Cox, University of Cincinnati, chairman; C. L. Martzolff, Ob. 
University, secretary; S. B. Harding, Indiana University; W. W 
Longmoor, curator of Kentucky State Historical Society; Hanr 
B. Mackory, Filson Club and numerous patriotic societies 
Virgil A. Lewis, State Historian for West Virginia; E. C. Ri> 
dall, secretary of Ohio Archaeological and Historical Sodetr; 
A. B. Hulbert, Marietta College, and F. P. Goodwin." 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY HISTORY CLUB — A NEW STATE BUILDI56. 

Indiana University has a history club that is, we believe, mw? 
actively interested in the question of local history than mj 
other college club or class in the State. Under its stimnhs 
considerable research work has been done, some of the students 
having written themes along this line. Through the nein- 
paper columns we occasionaly hear of the club's alertness ii 
local matters. At a recent meeting it took time by the forelock 
and began the agitation of two live questions that will probabir 
require considerable stirring before there are material results. 
These are, an Indiana Centennial celebration in 1916, and tl» 
erection of a building at Indianapolis in which *'all the histwi- 
cal documents obtainable relating to the State should be 
placed." This latter question, in our opinion, is one of spedal 
importance. It is only a question of time till the State must 
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lave a building' of the kind suggested, and the need, indeed, is' 
ilreadj pressing for new quarters, such as Wisconsin, Iowa and 
K>nie other States have provided themselves with. The State 
3^ouse is now overcrowded; the State Library is growing be- 
yond its present space; the State Museum presents and for some 
time has presented a case of arrested growth, and Mr. Blatchley 
bias repeatedly been obliged to decline articles for the collection 
Eor lack of space for them; the Indiana Historical Society, 
which long had its room in the capitol, is now turned out of 
house and home, without a place other than private offices for 
its meetings, and with its collection partly boxed and partly in 
charg-e of the State Library. The need is for a building that 
shall house these, along with the Library Commission, the Acad- 
emy of Science, and kindred interests, and it behooves all those 
who think so to get together and give what aid they can to 
Librarian D. C. Brown, who has already entered on the campaign. 

THB HARRISON FARM NBAR CORYDON. 

What is known as the Harrison place, six miles northwest of 
Corydon, was once, according to local tradition, the holding of 
William Henry Harrison. Mr. Hubbard M. Smith, the histor- 
ian of Vincennes, writes to us upon that point. He thinks that 
General Harrison has probably been confused with Christopher 
Harrison. General Harrison, he points out, had his residence at 
Vincennes from 1801 till 1812, when he was appointed commander 
of the Northwest Territory, with headquarters in Ohio, and never 
again resided in Indiana. Christopher Harrison, on the other 
hand, who was elected Lieutenant-Governor in 1816, resided, pre- 
sumably, at or near Corydon, and his ownership of the farm in 
question was quite probable. This seems plausible, but it illus- 
trates the dangers of reasoning from probabilities on obscure 
historical points. D. F. Lemon, in his little pamphlet on Cory- 
don, states that General William Henry Harrison '^bought of 
the general government, in an early day, all of section 19, town- 
ship 3, south of range 3 east; also a part of section 30, town- 
ship 3, south of range 3 east. This land is all in one body and 
contains 829.20 acres." Mr. Lemon further says: '*The rec- 
ords in the recorder's office of Harrison county show that Will- 
iam Henry Harrison and his wife Anna, on the 6th day of July, 
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1817, deeded the land mentioned to Joshna Wilson and Abi^ 
Bayless for the consideration of ten thousand dollars.** It is wk 
improbable, indeed, that General Harrison may have <ywned ssd 
improved land near Corydon and yet never have resided there. 

RBVOLX7TIONART ORAVBS. 

Names of Revolutionary soldiers buried in Indiana that haTc 
come to our knowledge since our last issue are as follow: 

Rev. Jesse Vawter, of Jefferson county. Buried in the Rravv- 
yard at Wirt, a few miles northwest of Madison. Died Mard 
20, 1838, aged 82 years. Alexander C. Chambers. Ebefi- 

ezer churchyard, one mile south of Kent, Jefferson coontj. 
Joel Bishop, of New Jersey. Graveyard at Canaan, Je£FerscB 
county. Died 1847. Georgfe Blake, Pisgah graveyari 

Graham township, Jefferson county. Samuel Walch. Acd- 

dentally killed in the forties. Buried at Madison. James 

Georg-e, died near Southport, Marion county, perhaps axtj 
years ago. Buried at Round Hill graveyard on "Three-notcli'' 
road, about five miles south of Indianapolis. Authority, Harkr 
Richardson, of Southport. Suel Gilbert, died Novemb^, 

1843. Buried at Muncie. Authority, the Delauare County Dem- 
ocrat. Charles DePauw, died August 31, 1814. Buried is 
cemetery at Salem, Washington county. Stone gives his Revo- 
lutionary record. 

Authority for the first five is material in possession of Miss 
Drusilla L. Cravens, of Madison. From this source, also, wt 
get this interesting scrap concerning pensioners. It is from 2 
journal of George Fitzhugh, covering the period 1838-1843: 

**Have had several Revolutioners here [at Madison] for thdr 
pensions. One named Johnson, 82 years old, fought und^ 
Greene in North Carolina. A recent reform(?) has made it nec- 
essary for these poor creatures to assemble at one point in the 
State. Some get $80 a year, paid semi-annually; some $20. 
One poor cripple came 100 miles and received but $10." 
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a goodly variety of commodities, comprising- dry goods, hardware, 
fine boots and shoes, millinery and hats, saddlery, whisky and 
salt. . In 1818 commercial advertisements occupy large and coa- 
spicuous place in the pages of the Sun^ and these continue to 
increase in diversity. 

Indianapolis, where the diflSculties of importing were far more 
serious than at Vincennes, and the trade of which may be fairly 
regarded as representing the social necessities, was hardly behind 
Vincennes. In the earliest local paper accessible to us — 7^ 
Western Censor and Emigranfs Guide — we find, two years after 
the founding of the town, the advertisement of Conner, Tyner 
& Co., whose stock includes ^^cloths, cassimeres, baize, cassi- 
netts, flannels, blankets, bombazetts, robes, dress shawls, cali- 
coes, cambrick, muslins, shirtings, vesting, hosiery, nankeens, 
handkerchiefs, umbrellas and parasols, plaids, stripes and cham- 
brays, linen, hats, combs, bonnets, shoes — black, coloured and 
morocco, spoons, knives and forks, saws, files, saddlery, school 
books, butcher, shoe and pen knives, chissels, gouges and plane 
bitts, hammers and hatchets, hinges and screws, padlocks, 
latchets, spades, shovels, tongs, cotton and wool cards, augers, 
&c., &c. Also, queensware and glassware, groceries, powder, 
lead and shot, iron, steel and nails, chalk and Spanish whiting, 
tinware, &c., &c."* 

Elsewhere we find coffees, teas, sugars, wines and other spirits, 
drugs and nostrums, segars, tobaccos and pipes, indigo and for- 
eign dye stuffs, oils, soaps, spices, confectionery, trunks, musical 
instruments, stationery and books, shad and mackerel, watches 
and clocks, 10-plate stoves, t patent ploughs, mill furnishings 
and other articles representing the importations of the country. 

*Of all the imports none was considered more important than whisky and salt, and the 
same paper quoted sees fit to announce with a capitalized heading and an exclamation 
point, the following important item of news : 

*'KEEL BOAT NEWS I ^ 

"Arrived at the landing opposite Indianapolis, on Saturday last. Keel Boat Dandy, iritb 
28 ton cargo, consisting of Salt and Whisky, the property of S. and D. Biiller, of Maysrille." 

\FiTst Stove in Wabcuh.— The first stove in Wabash county was purchased in Pittsbors. 
Pa., by Arch Stitt, taken to the Ohio river and conveyed by bateau to the Wabash and op 
that river to Lafayette. From that place the trip to the Stitt home in Rich Valley wai 
made by way of the old canal. The stove was an exceedingly heavy affair, with three 
raises, or steps, and both the pipe and stove were great curiosities to the neighbors, who 
drove several miles to see them. Other stoves were introduced soon afterward, but fire- 
places and ovens, the latter outside of the house, continued in use many years later.- 
Wabaith Plain Dealer, 
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This description from Young's History of Wayne County (p. 63) 
presents a vivid picture of the pioneer store: 

**Sniitli's store, inside, would be regarded by most of our read- 
ers as a curiosity shop. Here was a rude counter; there were a 
few shelves fixed up to the log wall. On these were seen pack- 
ages of Barlow knives, with a sample knife outside for a sign; 
sheep shears done up in the same manner; also gimlets, augers, 
etc. There were sickles wherewith to cut the first crops of 
wheat, hair sieves, trace chains, blind bridles, curry-combs, and 
numerous other necessaries for the farmers. Nor were the 
wants of their wives and daughters forgotten. They there 
found calico, fine cambric, cap-stuff, pins, needles, etc. Here 
were sold some of the first wedding garments for the settlers' 
daug-hters, and here was kept also a small stock of imported 
hroadcloth, but rather too fine for many to wear. Occasionally 
a young man who wished to appear in a coat of blue cloth, with 
yellow metal buttons, a high and rolling collar, and a forked 
tail, after the fashion of those days, got his outfit here. Smith 
increased his stock from time to time, to supply the demand of 
the constantly increasing population, and being for several 
years the only merchant in the county, he acquired an extensive 
and lucrative trade." This was in Richmond, in 1810. Smith 
was said to have brought his first stock by pack-saddle from 
Cincinnati or from Eaton, O. The wagon trips, later, to Cin- 
cinnati for goods required from six to ten days. The number of 
these stores and the extensiveness of their stocks, despite the 
risks and expense of securing them, shows that even in those days 
in a material sense as well as spiritually, man could not live to 
himself alone. But the difficulty of getting supplies was some- 
times too great for even the most urgent demand to overcome. 
The desperate straits attendant upon isolation is well illustrated 
by the following account given by Robert Dale Owen in a little 
book on Plank Roads (p. 20). Though the story is located in 
Illinois it might as readily have applied to Indiana. ^^Last 
winter," he says, **the inhabitants of McLeansboro, a small 
town in southern Illinois, some forty or fifty miles northwest of 
Shawneetown, found, themselves, in consequence of the miser- 
able condition of the roads around them, cut off from all sup- 
plies and thus deprived of coffee, sugar and other necessaries of 
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he took bt aboct kalf a x)«L Tipd of kis 
k£lLed*3 rbe atses^ t.3 rctzrx. k=s jsad was left, perforce, oo tbe 
road, aad tbe iBrrrrbLe ^rrxs were »> won dowm bj the trip as 
to be sr£t for sae dsrra^ tbe ie« 3f tbe wirter.*" 

J^a£^ D. D. Basta. is ^s kstocr of Jobmsom oosBtj, teUs of 
a reactfrr vboc ba^'^g a Lead of foods to aa ladiaoapcriis mrr- 
chart, had to rcU cj? asd >aTe is the voods a barrel of salt 
which, owi::^ to the ccctiraed "hocribCe"' oooditioo of the road, 
reBaiaed there tiH the barrel vest to stares, and ^'ooe of the 
■M»t ceLebrated "drj licks* ever ksowv ia the ooontj was the 
cocseq^&esce.*' 

Tbe aecari ng of the mfyxj wherewith to purchase supplies 
was sooietiiiies oo less dr^cult. In the transf ormiii^ of the sor- 
frins wealth of the coastrj into this wealth from abroad the 
producer was at ererr disadrantage. His overplus of hogs, 
cattle aod grain were a dm^ nntil he got them to a distant mar- 
ket, and even then the price was whoU j oat of propor ti on to the 
labor and cost of getting them there. The haalin|^ of a load of 
wheat for perhaps more than a hundred miles over quagmire 
roads was an arduous undertaking, aside from several days* time 
consumed, and instances are told of farmers who, after this 
drive to Madison or Cincinnati, turned about disgusted at the 
low prices offered and hauled their loads back home in hopes of 
better returns later. Nor was the urging of a drove of reluctant 
hogs over the same road less laborious. That thej might be 
equal to the trip, we are told, they were sometimes put into a 
field *^here men employed for the purpose drove them back aod 
forth for several days in order to train them for driving on the 
road.* Their condition as to fatness after this ^^training" and 

•D. D. Banta in IndtanapUU Newt, June 8, iSm. 
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the following' long drive to market may be guessed at. The 
cost of drovers and the expenses upon the road cut down the 
margin of profit no little, and after the market was reached the 
owner was subject to the depressed prices of an almost illimit- 
able supply that flowed from all parts of a vast hog'-producing* 
area. And what was true of hogs was true of other animals 
that found their way to market by foot as the easiest way of 
transportation. 

Or, if the settler was so located that he could take advantage 
of navigable water and float his produce down by flat-boat, while 
he could carry on the craft many times more than by his wagon, 
the risks of loss were multiplied; his market was far-off New 
Orleans, the time occupied was weeks instead of days, and the 
expense back with his proceeds, whether by steamboat or, as 
some chose, by foot or horse, through hundreds of miles of wil- 
derness, carried with it both expense and risk. 

Again, if he sold at home, the limited market, glutted with 
an over-supply of such things as he produced, afforded him next 
to nothing. Some of the prices quoted are ridiculously low: 
Dressed pork, $1.00 per hundred; wheat, 37j^ cents per bushel; 
corn, 10 to 25 cents; oats, 8 to 12>^ cents; butter, 3 to 8 cents 
per pound; eggs, 3 toS cents per dozen; chickens, SO to 75 cents 
per dozen; turkeys, 15 to 25 cents each, and wild meats, skins 
and ginseng, which were made tributary to the income, at pro- 
portionate rates. Young cattle are given as low as $2.50 each; 
milch cows, $5.00 to $10.00, and good work horses at $25.00 to 
$50.00.* 

These products disposed of at these rates were not even sold 
for cash, but, for the most part, exchanged for high-priced im- 
ports, such as muslin at 50 cents per yard; common calico at 
37 J4 cents, and other fabrics, as well as tea, coffee, etc., in pro- 
portion. It required about a bushel of oats to buy a pound of 
nails; a bushel of wheat or two bushels of corn to buy a yard of 
calico or a pound of coffee. Maurice Thompson, in his **Stories 
of Indiana," (p. 209) says that ''a yard of silk cost as much as 
eighty bushels of com would sell for. Calico was exchanged at 
the rate of one yard for eight bushels of com. Good broadcloth 

*8ee D. D. Banta*t smaller history of Johnson County « PP. 67-69; Toan«*s Wayne County, 
pp. 62-61; and Elliott's Bransrille and Vanderbnrg County, pp. 96-80. 
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the exchange and distribution of 
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igUott, ifl his History of Vaoderburg 
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Early Wagon Transportation 7 

this section. These wagons contained all sorts of supplies that 
were sold to the farmers for cash or traded for eggs, chickens, 
turkeys, feathers, butter, and even bacon. In fact these ped- 
dlers would take anything that they could dispose of in the 
Eastern markets, in exchange for their goods. The pack ped- 
dlers also followed the country roads and were merchants in 
their small way. In the early history of the settlements of this 
section the pack peddlers were mostly Irishmen or Scotchmen. 
The tramp artisan was also a means of transportation, but he 
only carried small supplies with which repairs of tinware, etc., 
were made. Pack-horses and donkeys were not infrequently 
seen on the highway." Gborgb S. Cottman. 



EARLY WAGON TRANSPORTATIOR 

I From an interview with WiUiam McFarland, of Indianapolis, who, 
daring the thirties, hauled merchandise from the Ohio river markets.] 

THE old-time teamsters were proud of their calling atld of 
their teams, and by way of expressing their pride, fre- 
quently put bows over the hames hung with small bells, and 
with a number of these bows, aggregating perhaps a score and 
a half of bells to a team, they lumbered through the mud to a 
perpetual melange of melody. In addition they sometimes put 
over the hames broad housings or shoulder protectors of bear- 
skin dressed with the hair on, and a horse thus equipped was as 
vain as a rustic dandy. It was an unwritten law of the road 
that if a man stalled, and another teamster could haul him out 
with the same number of horses, the latter was entitled to the 
bells and housings of the weaker team. The driver never occu- 
pied a seat on the wagon, but always rode the **near" horse, and 
armed with a long '*blacksnake" whip, tipped with a silken lash 
that cracked viciously, managed the pulling power of his team 
with a skill that approached a fine art. 

Bad roads were the bane of those days, and the varying con- 
dition of these had much to do with the size of the load that 
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. ««^v«i«nK aad the inference from the latter was that 
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juii or the quests. 
. ,« vt^ vere provided with large yards for w a |go fls and 
» .4. Ma :n« honse guests conld be accoomiodated Tari- 
^ .;->4jiLrsv perhaps, would be partitioned c^ into 
v-ju>v ^iihire the fastidious guests could hare priracj 
.. mc 4 large general room on the gronnd floor, 
%^ •«^*tx:uiar traveler could stretch oat 00 the floor, 
.^ 'tAufiec asaally served the teamsters. In this 
V. '•^r^ vottld be a miniature barroom, consisting 
^^5^* %:.a Indoor on its shelves. Another feature, 
X '^ ><»iu:^ closet somewhere about the room where 
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l»^v • • t.r^Hictation continued and grew until the 
•v • .Tvvucttott and rapid development of railroads 
*^ .0. wvMjce aad the big-topped ^^Conestoga** and 
^ V. < •*s«^ iato history. G. S. C. 
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SOME VINCENNES DOCUMENTS. 

[Tbe. following are copies from orig'inal documentB now in the office of 
the Clerk of Knox County, Indiana.— G. S. C] 

THE WILL OF THOMAS POSEY, 

TN the Name of God, Amen. I, Thomas Posey, of Jeflferson- 
* ville, Ind. Tj., being- of sound mind, but knowing- the uncer- 
tainty of life, doth make and ordain this, my last will and 
testament, revoking- all others heretofore made. 

I commit my soul to God who g-ave it, with a hope of pardon 
for my sins and reconciliation throug-h the atoning mercies of 
my Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ; and my body to be interred 
in a plain and decent manner. 

My beloved wife, Mary Posey, being- considerably advanced 
in years, my desire is to place her in the most agreeable situation 
that my property may admit of, and to her own wishes. It will 
be very troublesome for her to keep house. I would therefore 
recommend that she should live with one of her children. 
Should she make choice of this mode, my will and desire is that 
my executors or administrators shall furnish her with the neces- 
sary supplies for her maintenance, and that she shall have a 
servant to wait upon her, and such part of my furniture as may 
be necessary during- her life. 

My children, John, Fayette, Lloyd, Thornton A., William C, 
and Eliza Maria, I leave assigned to each such portions of my 
property as I was able to give. To Lloyd, Thornton and Eliza 
Maria, I gave two slaves each, and made over to them certain 
lands, the titles of which are found defective, and a compromise 
having taken place with John Lewis, by which he relinquished 
to me a debt that I owed by law g^iven Warner Lewis of about 
two thousand dollars, I mean to compensate for the defect of 
titles of the land given them each one-third of the $2,000. 

The residue of my estate I give to my children, Thomas, 
Alex, Washington A. G. and Sarah Ann T. T., except should Mr. 
Francis and Mrs. Lucy Fitzhug-h make over property to Sarah 
Ann T. T. to the amount of a fourth part of the residue of my 
property, then in that case I devise that she should only receive 
a mourning ring-. 
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could be hauled and the time occupied in th 
able conditions ten days to and from Madis< 
and twelve days for the Cincinnati trip 
sometimes it took almost twice that long, 
the profits of the business were meager. 
$2.00 to $2.50 a hundred weight, and will 
dred weight could be hauled with four h' 

Tavern keeping in those days was an 
houses of entertainment were strung al 
the hostleries of to-day, some of them 
so good, and the sagacious teamster 
familiar to him, began looking out ab^ 
signs — a wagon-yard liberally littered 
dog. The former would indicate that 
ized by wagoners, and the inference 
where there were p-.enty of scraps fc» 
be plenty of food for the guests. 

These taverns were provided with 
swine, and within the house guests 
ously. The upstairs, perhaps, wi^ 
small bedrooms, where the fastidir^ 
by paying for it, but a large gentr 
where the less particular traveler 
wrapped in his blanket, usually - 
apartment, perhaps, would be a 
of a deep closet with liquor on 
also, would be the saddle closet 
the riding paraphernalia was sa 

This mode of transportatior 
'50*s, when the introduction ar 
caused a swift decadence and 
the jangling bells passed into 



r^>- 



^ Anoihef 



tt, $20,000. 



*, during the vacaticti 

, -ifust court, which vas 

i nil nitiety-six, the said 

» uf attachment, called a 

ihe «aid George Rogers 

Mr4a ABd fig-ures fonowin? 

iW li^thwest of the river 
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'"sheriff our 

> attach all 

_^ .edits, lands 

rs Clarke, of 

s is supposed) 

return thereof 

Common Pleas 

r said County of 

.; then and there 

Laurent Bazadon, 

tablish his demand 

and arms the said 

urent and took away 

i, the said Laurent, to 

in of twenty thousand 

d. Hereof fail not, and 

ss Pierre Gamelin, Esq., 

ucennes, the fifth day of 

;n hundred and ninety-six. 

ingf return, to-wit: One 20- 
re lot joining; one 9-acre lot 
ving- the rapid; one 940-acre lot 
lot at the point of rocks sup- 
information. Mr. LaccapagTie 
No. 18, the rest mortgaged to 
I tenements, etc., on the 30th Sep- 
Jits of G. R. Clarke. Christopher 

aintifif appeared by his attorney, and 

that the Prothonotary do advertise in 

unless the defendant do appear at the 

:it will then be entered by default, and 

t, the tenth day of February, one thou- 

:d ninety-seven, plaintiflF appeared and the 

^intil the next term, to file his declaration, 

vit, the eighth day of November, in the 

seven hundred and ninety-seven, the plaintiff 

his certain declaration against the defendant 
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Whatever property I may have remainit 
disposed of in manner that my executors or 
agree upon, and I direct that they make dee 
all lands, either sold or to be sold, and col 
me, and pay all debts justly due. 

My Order of Cincinnati I give to John i 
brass-barrel pistols to Thomas Posey; my 
my Stony Point pistols to Fayette Post 
head to Joseph M. Street; my sword car 
library to Lloyd and Thornton A. Pose 
gold epaulets to Washington A. G. Post 
to Eliza Maria Street. 

I authorize my executors or administr 
of the residue of my property or make 
suit the legatees, and as may be agree 
tors or administrators, 

I constitute and appoint my sons, 
ington A. G. Posey executors of this, v 
any one of which by the consent of t 
of conveyance to any of my lands. 

Given under my hand this sixth da 
Lord Christ, 1816. 

Filed April 14, 1818. 

[Total appraisement of estate, P^ 
inventory of one Dearborn wagon 
at $270.00, and one bay horse, sadd 
The first inventory made by Benj. 



A SUIT against GE0K( 

Laurent Bazadon, Merchant, i 

vs. 
George Rogers Clarke. 

BE it remembered that heret( 
and after the adjournment 
in the year one thousand seven 
Laurent sued out of this cou- 
writ of foreign attachment 
Clarke, which said writ is ii 
to-wit: Territory of the Un 






: r s Jobfl'^ 

- uron^ thott- 

'fit by Gabri*?) Jtwa** 

:^n ardiTed br t^* 

.«it rbat the tlifenrtaut 

^^jr^ 4iliDat bin diffcfl« 

iff in mercy, etc. 

. ! L:4iiesi. In this 
A«s as plaintiff* Tbis 
, ,»aof writ.] 
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FOUNDING 



vas the founder and 

r's study in Roches- 

••ancient languages'* 

orsity in Indianapolis 

/8, and was at a later 

>>. He is now living at 

stitution of Indiana, to 

:tion, the work of educa- 

hools, county seminaries, 

at begfan to be org^anized 

laotic period. Educational 

imp teachers abounded, all 

chool equipment of all kinds 

primary education, so inade- 

re supplemented from 1816 to 

academies. These supplied the 

primary schools. In this period 

:id deservedly have an honorable 

U8, I had the honor of organizing- 

clie eastern part of the State.* For 

r of educational influence, attracting- 

'inen to its advanced courses of study. 

L^reatly influential in the communities 

lose connected with it took an active part 

ioption of the new Constitution of 1851. 

State Constitution, making provision, from 

to the university, for education free to all 

State. 

)n was strenuously opposed as unjust, undemo- 

1 uirriew, Rush coonty. 
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in a plea of trespass, and these are pledg-es for prosec 
to-wit, John Doe and Richard Roe, which declaration is 
words and figures following, to-wit: County Knox Set. 
rent Bazadon, late of St. Vincennes, in our said Count 
chant, complains of Greorg^e Rogers Clarke, of the Coi 
JeflFerson, in the State of Kentucky (as is supposed), 
General and commanding- officer of a party of men, c 
Oubache regiment, of a plea of trespass for this 
Whereas, the said defendant on or about the seventeer 
October, in the year of our Lord one thousand seve 
and eighty-six, in Vincennes, in our said County of I 
within the jurisdiction of this court, with force and 
is to say, with a body of men under military appeara 
with guns, swords, knives, etc., etc., broke and entere 
house of the said plaintiff, and then and there took 
away the goods, wares and merchandise, furs, pel 
and accounts and papers of the said plaintiff to * 
twenty thousand dollars of the currency of the Unitt 
the same detained and kept, and afterwards, to-wit. 
day and year aforesaid, at St. Vincennes, in the san 
within the jurisdiction of the said court, dispose^^ 
to the said defendant's own use; and other injuri 
said plaintiff, and then and there did ag-ainst th 
United States, and to the damage of the said pi; 
of twenty thousand dollars, and therefore he hr 
John Doe and Richard Roe pledges for prosecution 
p. q., and thereupon came the defendant by Gabr 
son, his attorney, and on motion of plaintiff for a ' 
same is laid over till to-morrow evening, at whi 
on Thursday the eighth day of November in the 
sand seven hundred and ninety-seven, the parti* 
plaintiff in his proper person and the defendant ^ 
Johnson, his attorney in fact, whereupon it Wc* 
court that the said action be withdrawn and thi 
recover of the plaintiff his costs and charges a 
in that behalf expended, and the plaintiff in ni 

[From court book in Knox County ClerkV 
from 17% to 1799." A record of court casi 
Bazadon figures in fourteen different cases a 
case was dismissed by plaintiff on return of w. 
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cratic, and even dangenn: 
free schools was under .^ 
member is quoted as ^h- 
written, 'Here lies an t :: 
now, I doubt not he kn 
The newConstituti(r 
unrivaled system of vi' 
in round numbers, of 
The rise and grou • 
chapter in the educa ' 
sprang into exist en. 
mon impulse seem*.*' 
be supplied. For t 
provision, and, in j 
save one, spraniir 
two thousand jt .. 
education. In t 
eflForts, and wh.' 
often called d* 
In their origfii' 
ministry; to ni 
provide teach 
and in a bro; 
leaders of th* 
tial to the ci 
fully to the 
period from 
established 
of these co 
ence throu 
In this .' 
taug-ht ar 
passed th 
tions giv 
and nect 
ison wit 
not inch 
as they ^ 

•Thenu' 
inationar "^ 



3t the bosom of tkt 

J 1820, and were the 

.wrifice, inspired bji 

oe work. These col- 

- bj religious bodies 

-* jie increasing secular- 

-5«nted find ample confirm- 

-1 Butler, whose honored 

- >*ard of directors on the 

He says: "I have gfiven 

r?r of care, counsel, labor, 

_uiif up, not merely a liters 

::( jp of an institution of the 

- -'iiracter and the Supreme 

t ^j recognized and carefully 

. -r. ■rta the science of Christian 

,,3tt Scriptures, and to place it. 

. : ad exponent of the common 

Such were the formative ideas 

.;^ wcB who founded this institu- 

, -g^^t to be realized in this uni- 
, - z^.t ic women. At the opening of 
. .- ^ rtat women needed or would be 
_vr.^ «as generally questioned and 
^ iT-^eptions, no institution, East or 
^ ,- xg to commit itself to the prin- 
-j^ 5«jes. The plan was generally 
tfw. ::s advocates ridiculed as vision- 
'.. jv:^ 3 the wisdom as well as the 
vic^irts of this institution opened 
. \ -?t qailified to enter, regardless of 
: s wis^loni ^^^^ justified by the 
*" .^ £:;t years. With the exception 
..TjEs:, clinging to their hoary tradi- 
" ** * ^ aniversities maintained at the 
" *vjr:is»tional colleges, with very few 
"r i i!::*'^ *^ doctrine of coeducation, 
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ire now admitted to the fullest privileges of the best 

•i'»ii^ of the land. This point is urg-ed to indicate how 

'. rt lie grasp of the issues in education; how much the 

'-i . ..f this institution were before the times; and why they 

- - .. ' necessary to establish this university. 

^^ briefly have I sought to present the development of 

- >n in this State as typical of what has taken place 

^liout this great northwest in its system of public educa- 

. cilso the rise of denominational colleges as a part of the 

ational forces moulding the character of its people; and the 

of Butler College as an important and influential factor in 

.. frying forward the plans of the authors of the Ordinance of 

! 787, who declared that religion, morality and knowledge should 

be forever encouraged throughout the imperial region of the 

great northwest. 



INDIANA'S EARLY PENAL LAWS- 

ACOMPEND of the Acts of Indiana, printed in 1817, says 
that hog-stealing was punishable by a fine of $100 and 
from twenty-five to thirty-nine lashes on the bare back, well 
laid on. Horse-stealing was punishable by fifty to one hundred 
lashes, and on second offense it became a capital crime, punish- 
able with death by hanging. Receiving stolen horses was 
punishable by death. 

Altering bounds incurred a fine of $5.00 and twenty lashes, 
and on second offense two days in the pillory. 

Mayhem was punished by a fine of $50.00 to $1,000, and if the 
culprit was unable to pay he was sold for five years to any one 
who might desire his labor. 

For manslaughter a man was branded in the hand with the 
letters *'M. S." 

Obstructing officers was punishable with thirty-nine lashes. 

In Clarke county, in 1807, a man named Ingram was convicted 
of horse-stealing and was condemned by the jury to hang. Judge 
Waller Taylor was on the bench. Ingram was pardoned on the 
scaffold. This was the only death sentence on record in Clarke 
county for this offense. At that period the lash runs through 
the whole category of crimes and misdemeanors. G. S. C. 
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earlier colleges of this country sprang- fro 
church. About one hundred existed prior t 
fruits of great personal self-denial and s 
sublime faith in the divine necessity of ' 
leges and those established subsequent' 
stand as a protest and safeguard against 
ism of our time. 

The views which I have thus far presi 
at ion in a communication made by Ovi 
name the university now bears, to the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday, 
to the institution what I have to off 
and of means for the purpose of buil< 
ary institution, but for the building 
highest class, in which the Divine C 
Lordship of Jesus Christ should be f i 
taught to all students; together w 
morality as taught in the Christia 
in the front rank as the advocate 
and equal rights of humanity." 
of the religious and philanthropic 
tion of learning. 

Another fundamental idea so^ 
versity was the liberal educatioi 
this institution in 1855, the ide< 
benefited by a liberal educatic 
often derided. With one or twr 
West, of college grade, was w 
ciple of the coeducation of tl 
believed to be impracticable, 
ary. But with firm confidr 
justice of this course, the 
wide its doors to all who \ 
sex.. And how fully has 
progress of events in tlit^ > 
of a few older col let^cy in i 
tions and former preju^li 
expense of the Stale, aM- 
exceptions, have gr^icL-fn 



the 



. . Her, 

t threshing 
c backwoods 
1, with wooden 
of iron spikes. 
:^in the chaff, and 
bojs with wooden 
ibinationof wooden 
.1 to six strong horses 
A ith sufficient rapidity 
rty to sixty bushels of 
out the capacity of the 



^r thresher moved by cog 
vvagons upon which it was 
a partially successful pre- 
. scattered the straw and chaff 
.r cent, of the grain about the 
■ntrodttction of these machines 
. c toil, bat they were sure proph- 
;v.;iVct raachines to follow, 
^.^s by the people who were 
' ."iT.ittve reap-iiook or sickle, 
iri^ the grain had been by 
^b*:ii a st ron g w i n d was blow- 
^°^thi?r*^at tow sheet held by 
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persons skilled 

1 that Will Cum- 

jor for having pur- 

:::: ^ contrary to natcr," 

■^ ^ d, was rapidly coming 

.^ . ith his long wagon of 

; the patrons of the old 

e forgotten through long 

defects and supplement the 

display of linguistic colors 

the new land* 

r, with six stout , farm horses 

. ountry Jehu, and fed by an ex- 

, n upon the band-cutter's table 

the thresher — came rattling and 

road on a display trip, scattering 

^st of the townspeople and the great 

IIS and little children, and closely fol- 

lannihg-mill peddler with his newly 

ie rural heart beat high and happily, 

tisticians figured out big profits for those 

cultivate cereals in the wheat belt of Ohio 

figured well, and were not mistaken in their 



rom these avant couriers of agricultural and in- 

> to a band of wandering Gipsies was a long 

.at as it was, it did not fxceed the distance that 

rate the Gipsies of the present — or many bands of 

Jieir handsome, commodious wagons, pretty horses, 

dressed people and fat dogs, from the beggarly out- 

ibby wagons and carts, bony old horses, poorly clad 

.iid children and skeleton dogs, that haunted the old 

, in the years long ago. 

^)ed beside the little streams and near the towns, they told 

ics, begged and swapped horses with the movers and farm- 

They were distrusted by everybody, except as to the matter 
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of reading the future and telling the fortunes of those who en- 
trusted them with their fates. The marvel of it all was not the 
skill of the Kanakee women in guessing at the past and future 
of f he willing victim, but the large number of people who trusted 
in them implicitly. This class of citizens was not confined 
to the poor and ignorant, but embraced many of the well-to-do 
people. In mattered not whether the dark-skinned priestess 
read fate through coffee grounds and lines of the hand, con- 
sulted the sun and stars, or went at it oflf-hand and rattled away 
until out of breath and short of prevarications; her statements 
were implicitly relied upon and cheerfully paid for by people 
who would not have trusted their best friends in small business 
transactions with any such degree of confidence. Of course 
the Gipsy seers were always wise enough to locate the sorrows 
and disappointments of their patrons in the past, and paint their 
futures in rosy colors. Women were more frequent in their pat- 
ronage of the Kanakee fortune-tellers than men, and love, 
marriage and domestic felicity, or infelicity, were the subjects 
j upon which they were most inquisitive. 

There was a widespread prejudice prevalent among the people 
against the Gipsies, based on the tradition that they made a 
business of stealing babies and, small children. Scarcely would 
a band of those wanderers settle itself in some sheltered spot 
by the roadside, procure feed for its horses from the neighboring 
farmers, by trading either fortune-telling or money for it, or by 
right of discovery, than along would come a startling story that 
Gipsies — presumably the same — had stolen a sweet babe from a 
neighboring town, who never would have been regained but for 
the prompt and heroic action of the citizens in rushing to the 
pursuit and forcing the prompt restoration of the precious prize. 
It is not impossible that such stories were set afloat by the owners 
of corn fields, potato patches and chicken roosts, who were anx- 
ious that their Gipsy neighbors should be induced to move on, an 
evejt that usually occurred as soon as the harrowing tales had 
grown sufficiently to arouse the indignation of the credulous. • 

The Negro Fortune-teller.— ''Ticklt Breeches"— though when or 
how he obtained the name, if not from some rattling old tune 
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akin to **leather breeches,'* would be hard to discover — was a 
cunning old negro who boasted that he owned a musket **dat 
-went tro6 de ole resolution war, en '11 shoot er man dead er mile 
off." He had been a slave, and his otherwise benevolent face 
bore the impress of the dissimulation and duplicity that the old en- 
vironments had imposed upon him and that his newer occupations 
required him to keep up, for he was a fortune-teller of the first 
mrater, to whom fine town ladies in silks and satins paid willing 
tribute. He sweetened up his work with wonderful stories and 
cunningly applied flatteries, in the use of which he far excelled 
the Gipsies. Besides this he was one of the best of the old- 
fashioned fiddlers, and could evoke such rhapsodies from his 
ancient violin as set heels and toes to tingling for the motion of 
reel, jig or cotillion, and made him a great favorite at country 
dances. Though few of his clients owned up to any degree of 
belief in his stories, yet they exerted sufficient influence in 
strengthening the popular faith in his mystic powers as a 
voodoo to bring him many a *ievy'* and quarter. 



MOVEMENT TO ERECT A MONUMENT TO GOVERNOR 

BIGGER. 

^T^HE following resolution, passed by the City Council of Fort 
* Wayne early in February, 1908, largely through the 
initiative and influence of Mr. J. M, Henry, will be of general 
interest: 

**In what was formerly known as the Broad way Cemetery, now 
known as the McCulloch Park, in the city of Fort Wayne, there 
lie the remains of Samuel Bigger, ex-Governor of the State of 
Indiana, who served in that official capacity from 1840 to 1843 
with credit to himself and honor to the State, after having served 
for many years as the sole representative of the State of Indiana 
in the House of Representatives of the United States, from 
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\ which office he resigned to accept that of Governor of the State. ""^ 

* It maj trulj be said that he saved the honor of the State in his 

i remsal to consent to the repudiation of the then State debt, and 

it is no less true that to his refusal was probably due a subse- 

' quent payment by the State of the debt, which at that time 

others thought should have been repudiated. Never since that 

:ime h«i$ the State been on the verge of repudiating its debt. 

It IS certainly an honor to the city of Fort Wayne that it can 

claim the residence, in part, of a governor of such immense 

vaaue to the State of Indiana, and the resting place of his body. 

Thi> citv never had the honor of claiming the residence or burial 

:uace oi any other governor of the State. Some years ago the 

' v.\act :>pot where lie the remains of Gk)vernor Bigger was dis- 

^ vci'cU br the finding of an unmarked slab, which was known 

it -iiac time to be the spot where Gk)vemor Bigger had been 

I vti 't^i. The slab, which had been previous to that time neg- 

.^•tu >*• the lack of any decoration or distinguishing mark to 

v^^%*, »u the part of the city, its appreciation of the honor of 

^. .-fe, uiu^citT the residence and burial place of such a distiu- 

. .>^xu governor, was removed. The memorable spot can still 

^ ,.v, i.tu >v tbo«e who know its location, and it would be a sad 

^ i. \\< >:itv of Fort Wayne if, from the failure of the city to 

.... i uicti^ 9iark the spot, future generations would be unable 

, \vt -ijc :siaie. The spot which has so far been thus neg- 

V. .V* -uvuu ^*^ by the city befittingly marked by the erection 

^ .. i.sc Moaument or other designation of respect and 

.,.*, aKcetore, be it 

• ...--* ^' -^< Common Council of the city of Fort Wayne, 

^ '.x *v>ice of the council that a suitable monument be 

.^ I V ;, i^^ of Governor Samuel Bigger, that his name 

.-^ vt hjtture ages." ' 
% - "* 

^,^^ ) Ik, biO^niaa liOffislatQre 1834 and 1835 ; from 1835 till his nomina- 

* ** **_^ ^ .•».^»^* >K iu* judicial circuit. Affcer his term as gorernor he prae- 

" ""^^ -^^iiT,! v)«<« h« di«d in 1845. — Woollen—Biographioal and HUiorioal 
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WILLIAM DAWSOWS LIFE AND WORK. 

BY MRS, M. E. CHARLES. 
[Paper read before the Henry County Historical Society.] 

yyii speak of self-made men — men who have risen above ad- 
verse circumstances and have achieved success upon some 
..^c of activity in life. In the subject of this sketch we have 

i example of a self-made man, one who overcame many obsta- 

^s and, in a great measure, succeeded in his chosen line. He 
was not a native of Indiana, but came from Starke county, Ohio, 
with his parents when but a boy, and settled on a farm near 
Cadiz, in this county. Here he grew up in a family of six chil- 
dren, receiving such education as the limited facilities of that 
time permitted; and .so well did he improve his opportunities 
that he was considered competent to teach school and taught one 
term while living near Cadiz and also a term or two at Sugar 
Grove, a mile and a half northwest of Spiceland, Ind. Here, 
too, he began to turn his attention to the study of astronomy. 

Limited in means, he worked at a gfreat disadvantag-e, making- 
many of his instruments, for the most part, out of whatever 
material was at hand. At the age of twenty he beg-an keeping* 
a record of the weather. In the beginning* he did not take the 
temperature daily, but a little later began doing- so, taking it 
three times a day; at 7 a. m., 2 p. m. and 9 p. m. This he kept 
up for a period of about thirty-five years. 

He was married July 30, 1862, to Abigail Hammer, daughter 
of Elisha Hammer, one of the pioneers of Henry county. They 
at first thought to set up their new home at Cadiz, but circum- 
stances occurred which induced them to sell their partly finished 
house, and in March, 1863, they moved to Spiceland. This was 
in the midst of the Civil War and laborers were so scarce that 
when building their house there, William Dawson did a great 
deal of the work himself, and when ready for the lath his wife 
helped to nail them on. 
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An editorial in the Indianapolis Journal (date unknown) says 
of him: "Among" the practically great and useful men of our 
age, but few, if any, now occupy a higher place as an astrono- 
mer and philosophic thinker, than William Dawson, of Spice- 
land, Ind. Prof. Dawson is to-day the self-made astronomer of 
America. His knowledge of that important branch of scientific 
learning has not been acquired by any course of study known to 
the college graduate. What he has learned as an astronomer he 
has gained only through other channels. He owes his present 
great store o'f knowledge to nothing but his own industry. His 
hands have never known any other calling than honest toil. By 
trade he is a shoemaker, and when not employed in calculating 
.and measuring the star-depths he may be found at his shoe 
bench." 

The dream of his early life was the possession of a telescope 
of four or five inches in diameter. But it was not until 1867 
that he could spare the two or three hundred dollars that was 
required to obtain the glasses and parts that he could not make. 
After a good deal of correspondence with different astronomers 
\ he set to work, as he expressed it, **to get all the telescope he 

'! could for the money." He was well aware that a good object 

^ glass was the main thing, and he sent to Boston for one four 

^ and a half inches in diameter. This cost $185. In addition he 

ordered three eye-pieces which cost five dollars each. In writing 
of this he said: ''About the most gratifying occasion of my 
life was the arrival and sight of glasses for a six-foot achro- 
matic telescope." While the glasses were on the way he pro- 
cured a zinc tube, made larger at one end than at the other, in 
which he placed his treasure upon its arrival, and although it 
was snowing he soon had the satisfaction of testing the quality 
of the glass and his workmanship upon surrounding objects 
which he could see distinctly a mile or more away. He succeeded 
in mounting his telescope satisfactorily, and in a manner that 
admitted of its being turned in any direction. He said much 
study and work were done before all this was completed, and 
considerable shoemaking had to be done, too. But it was highly 
gratifying to set the telescope in range with a star and then see 
a large "diamond in the sky" at noonday. 
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The late Rev. Myron Reed once said: "I believe in endowing 
individual genius instead of colleges. There are many people 
in the world who are gifted with a special talent for helpfulness 
to society. William Dawson, of Spiceland, Ind., has a genius 
for astronomy. By the closest economy he succeeded in securing 
a telescope, and by persistent study he has become familiar with 
many astronomical phenomena. But while he was up in his 
observatory with his pet instrument, earnestly plying the heavens 
with questions, he was liable to be called down at any moment 
to the prosaic work of cobbling a pair of shoes." 

William Dawson was one of the most conscientious of men in 
his dealings with his fellow men, and painstaking to the last 
degree in his astronomical calculations. So accurate was he in 
his work that persons who were acquainted with him were sure 
that any statement given out by him had been sufficiently veri- 
fied to make it safe to accept it. Prof. Edward Holden, of the 
Lick observatory, said to a young lady from Spiceland who 
visited the observatory on Mt. Hamilton, that if William Daw- 
son said a thing was so they immediately accepted it as the 
truth, such confidence had they in his ability and accuracy. He 
was much interested in the contest between astronomy and 
religion. He did not want to detract one iota from the great 
benefits of the church in all ages, but he frequently pointed out, 
in articles written for publication, the persecutions which the 
sciences of geography and astronomy have endured. **But 
now," he wrote, "this warfare on science is happily passing 
away, and we of this age partake of the sweets of science with- 
out knowing the true source of our joy." 

His contributions to, the press were many and varied, touching 
upon almost every phase of astronomical phenomena. In the 
American Meteorological Journal for 1884 was printed a series of 
articles containing tables of barometric observations for the 
period of time between 1861 and 1884. The Kansas City Review 
of Science and Industry for August, 1883, contains the eclipses 
from 1800 to 1900, as calculated by Mr. Dawson. He wrote fre- 
quently for the Indianapolis Journal for a period of years; occa- 
sionally for some Eastern papers, and also for some of the 
county papers. 
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OP HiSTOKT 

_» le 'aw the beauty of the relatioQ of 

_ > .. :^-.^ cner and to the needs of fanmanity, 

^ ^ Txnvn in beautiful langnagie. In an 

-.u, le wrote, '*A very moderate telescope, 

. . imeter, will show two or three hundred 

^ ncirs which are located and named on 

^ :a,- jc learned. But the view as presented 

. :r^ je f')ur or five inches in diameter is one 

. . ve :xmtemplate thousands of mountains, 

waerein we are soon lost in wonders.'' 

- ^ c^^ups* giving" their relative size, position, 
^ ^ i -c-nrrgr, he said, "Let us now for a moment 

- j.w:i a? the first week of creation. On the 
—.^ ,:c father Adam was probably the first 

- -c tir^ sun. We wonder what he thought, 

- -^ jr> of day neared the western horizon, 
^ ^ . * • .'j^T the nearer it approached the surface 

^- . vAz^ng^ as it crossed the line of sight, 
t -•* --^^ shadows of evening soon enveloped 
^ . , ■ -irth. Did he think the sun would rise 

- ^ :<:r\r? But now perhaps the crescent 
^ ,^ ^.^, -j^ its way to the place where the son 
, . _.. v,-s 1 ^?*x Soon the evening star was there 
"" "* ^ ..^- «T^ eyes of the beholder. And as day 

, at, ^-OL the little gems of stars burst forth 
."'^ ,^^t: ,v heaven. Doubtless a constellation 
. ^ ,ri<^ a little way above the horizon and 
^ ^' ^^^, .v^ eastern horizon. An hour of time 
, -^ .o; 0*^ t**c star-groups is hid beyond the 
*'^'" . , ^i.":>* while the one in the east is fifteen 
•-"- ^ ^ - .♦ ■: ^-^ *° ^^"^ before. Now these very 
>. ^ ^ ' . ^ -xi^< ten thousand times since creation's 
>-^ '^ ^ \ .v-r<?T^>i to our gaze." 

.a* * ■•* '^ \ ^ j^.» nrsidence, and on the second story of 
V N"^ "^ '^ f ,^^ ^ ^une about twelve feet in diameter, 
;lUN ^^^ ^ ^^ "'^ ' » «ixh he mounted his telescope. This 
lUHtt ^^> -'*'* '■' *^, 1., .^ 50 that by a slight push of the hand 
vlottic ^^^ *^'*^'' "^ " -,--iei op^n any part of the heavens. 
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^.t^^f^^^^ *^^^^'' especially when 

cpt/j" toi^t tH^^\A ^iv ""' *^^^^°^°^y- Mi°y a s^"^^«t of 
6^ti^%^.H aVx^ ^^Xx^^*^^u advantage of his obliging dispo- 
i^^ ii^^i^^ ed i^^^^ ^T ^^ **^™ ^^ mend a shoe, plied him with 
c^^{C^^ ^O ^^ c^ \:v^^ ^oon and stars, or some kindred topic, 
^^ A^^ d ^^ A ^ ^ ^^ ^^ classmates who were so unlucky as 

^^^e ^^ a^^ . ^^C^^^X^ ^rvices of the cobbler. 

^ di^^<a^^^^^ ^^ \^^.^^°ier, so far as I have been able to learn, 
^^^0^^ o^^' ^^^ ^x ^^^^'^ recurrence of sun-spots. He began 
J^^^^ 0^ tSf ^^^^ \kvi ^ ^^° ^^ March, 1867, and for several days 

^ ^ few were seen until about the middle of 
Oup of fifteen appeared near the sun's cen- 




^ 1-- d^ *^^ ^^^ number and size of the spots increased 

^^ ^-a^ .g72 ^^Vvfc * ^^ generally used a magnifying power of 

00^ ^^^ HecjL^^\^^^^^* ^^^ ^^ ^°^ occasion, in the month of 

f^^ 'xC^^ ^\X\ ^^ sun-spots; changing to a two hundred 

e5^^^tv^^ ^^^ 3^^ the astonishing number of 950 spots. But 

^ ^^ \^^^ ^^^ ^^^llowed this display. The number gradually 



g<^ ^ v^et^ ^^\^ ^ spo^s smaller until during 1878, when often 

t^^ .^V» ^^ ^^^V^ ^^ days. This was near the end of recurrence, 

<^^y^ S^^^ ^^ years. The size of these spots vary much, but 

XQ ViU^^t^ ^ere speck they must have a diameter of four or 

^^^^ 30i%rv ^^Jes. The largest one seen by him he calculated 

^^ ^ \^ \. ^^'^^ ^^^ff ^^^ 12,000 miles wide.* 

limat ^pent the summer in Kansas, hoping that a change 
o* ^ ^ould benefit his health which had not been good for 

several years. He seemed to improve while there but did not 
^ ' long hold what he had gained. He continued to decline in 

' ' health until the summer of 1890, when he became so feeble that 

^\ jjg was no longer able to go up stairs to his observatory, but as 

^^'^^^ J 1^00- as he was able he assisted in making up the records of the 

/> ^\i weather. He passed from earth on the 12th of August, 1890, 

e^ i leaviflg" ^^e world, and especially the astronomic world, richer 

f^f bis having lived in it. 

««f>|,o periodicity of the sun-spots was observed earlier by Sehwabe, a German astrono- 
^x>d by Wolf, of ZCLrich. Tlie latter is ordinarily credited with the discovery of the 
^v i ""l^ral Uw of the recurrences, which he traced back to the time of Galileo. Watson's 

^, J f^^ ^eentft however, to have been entirely original and independent of these other obser- 

' " ff ^*So« •^ w«earche§.— ^ctttor. 

J5. 
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. --.22 LETTER. 

.*«. ^« are indebted for tbe foUov- 
> rncber John, then of Ohio, bat 
^r W^jne county, Indi&na, which 
^ vt. This letter is written on a 
"MS. rite sheet made the envelope at 
z ^ras sealed with a wafer, and tiie 
■e -deriving- oifice.] 

-_ -CATOLis, Cbntbs Township, 

jLuaON COTTNTY, INDIANA, 

-r r-kT 13th OF 1st Month, 1828. 

. ^ - ■ roer of 12th Mo. 9th, which had 

_- mui^r till this time. The land in 

.. X ^2od terms generally. The Na- 

.^- \ .TTDOiid, Centerville, this place and 

. ..5<£. <crait from point to point. It is 

.* - juic, seventj-five to Terre Hante. 

*. =: r= sast side of White river in a high, 

" ' ', . »-.,2« liree-fourths of a mile from the 

^ "1.. ^ V <** like a town. There are about 

"^ ^^ ,j^vciu ten stores, six taverns, a court 

^ " <^ ..*. mMS\ fine houses, and six weeks back 

"^ " -,^33^ ixs worth $100 and the place somc- 

"* J.-'^-^x- ^ ^^ Friends in the county, two 

^ T-^c e:^« to Monthly meeting. I have not 

' ^ ! r awcic «*» ^^*^^y meeting. 

" '""^ _ ^^ ^ six weeks in session here; it expects 
^ ^ *^ * gr; Elliot is a member. I work by the 

I could get 
I shall quit 



"*•" "^"^^ _^^j^jfoor dollars a week clear. 
****^ '"** '^ ^t I ^0 not want it here, 






'^.--^ oerhaps, work on my land or teach 

^* "•" ,' ncoBiiscd to go to fathers to see them m 

\ ^. l^ii^hosiness in Richmond in the office 

* T'^'^j^^ best tell when the time comes. 

* ^"^ r^.S fashionable, wear a white hat, blue cloth coat 

^'"^ ' ^\.r..^ and other garments as may best suit the 

^,::j «CL^ ^Bces. I am out of debt, and have Benja- 

^/^:^''^Thomas Hoge's notes to the amount of $130 
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which I never expect to get, and I have about thirty dollars' 
worth of property in Wayne county, besides my clothes, and 
eighty acres of land adjoining E. Swain, Jr., on one side and 
E. Swain, Sr., on the other, for which I have the certificate of 
purchase (though I had like to have lost it this way. I sent 
$100 United States paper to Cincinnati by a man to purchase it. 
He went to the office and made the purchase in the day, and at 
night was at the auction sale where a pickpocket crowded in 
and £^t the pocketbook out of his pocket, containing four dol- 
lars in money and all his papers, my certificate with the rest. 
But he went to the office again, made oath to it and got another, 
providing that the last one shall draw the patent.) 

(Signed) Isaiah Osborn. 



THE WORK FAMILY. 



JtffersonviUe Evening News, September 4, tgos* 

THE following communication received from Mrs. Sallie Work 
Culp, a descendant of the John Work who built the famous 
Tunnel Mill near Charlestown, speaks for itself and corrects some 
inaccuracies in a former account in the News and Democrat which 
was written in view of the approaching Work celebration which 
will be held at the Old Settlers' meeting this week. Mrs. Culp 
writes as follows from Collins, Mo.: 

Tour paper of August 11 contained an article about the 
builder of Tunnel Mills near Charlestown, Ind. Some inaccuracies 
occurred in the issue. Since leaving the State in 1871 the writer 
has several times been tempted to take a pen in defense of a 
worthy grandfather who has been brought before the public in 
recent years under so many different names. If you will publish 
this account you will confer favor and assist in setting the mat- 
ter at rest. 

The records of the county show in whom the title to Tunnel 
Mills land was vested. John Work, builder of those mills — son of 
John Work and Anna Reid Work — was born in Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, December 9, 1760. He married Sarah Jackson, of 
Uniontown, Penn., 1786. He bought and settled on a large tract 
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-•zr • n:? Fjcrtecn Mile creek, Indiana, more than 
..". — -TT^ -c * Scortlj afterward he found it necessary 

- r .-rcectioa from the Indians, into which the 
- '^ . rx j-jidtrT often rushed in time of danger, 

-t^ — T zr* -ear tbcre, tending a crop in common on 

. - ; r-:? T^'CL. The writer has often listened with 

■ -^ ; -o — :t:^ AT^^-cats of those days. A portion of 

- .rr v:a:j^ sclll risible in 1887, and no doubt is 

^._— > .'^A,". >jii*c Yt John Work were many — three 

^ ^ - 1. si.^Tr-"-:N. salt works, general store, etc 

.V*. TtAT ^ix^re was afterward placed the family 

-•**** ^'^"J^ ^ -oc greater power he conceived the 

-^ -r v>t::iir through the hill, thus securing the 

: nc T he pierced a hill of solid rock, placing 

..,. .n; <aace being too narrow for more with 

^ .^ . '*^z Ixr. His perfect knowledge of survey- 

.•.•ivc the course himself . 

^ ^ - t' uv^ account of that work copied from the 

. \_^- ^nTommenced blasting through the 

•^ ^* *. vVm^'-*^^ ^^^^ April 14, 1816. Blasting 

^^ _ : >^. v\-:>t of said tunnel, $3,333.33>^," which 

.. .,-^« •. He was a man of sterling integrity 

^ , . > XAiT lies under the large square tomb at 

*-■ ^^^'^ *°^ ^^^ ^°^* ^^^ daughters 

.^, ■ - *>^ ^^^ Elizabeth Hutchings, Mrs. Anna 

"" x^ . >;: ..tav*tt. His sons were Robert and John. 

. ,. .t.^ood; John succeeded to the property. 

, * . ^or .^f William Work, for many years 

^.-^oviUe penitentiary, who died at Bed- 

V ,,5. wbto died near the old home; John 

,. .». ^^* ^i^ ^* Central City, Col., and 

' '■^"' ... ^^ .Vuliam Culp (now a retired lumber 

^ " . 7^v "^^ William Work left two children, 

^ <ei^lia Mo., and Dick Work, sporting 

s:- - - " "^ :*•«*. of St. Louis. Dick Work is the 

- " *" ^ >ttilder of the Tunnel Mills now 



!>.«- 



Mks. Saxub Work Culp. 
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NATURAL GAS IN INDIANA- 

An Exploited Rbsouscb. 

BY MARGARET WYNN. 

(A paper prepared for a history seminar in Butier Collegre, Jane, 1906.] 

T^ATURAXr gus was used in the United States as early as 
*^ 1821. In that year the little town of Fredonia, in New 
York, used it for illuminating^. In 1841 the g^as was utilized at 
the saJt welis of the Kenawha valley. West Virgfinia. The 
rudest system was put in and the gas was employed only in boil- 
ing brine. About two years later, in 1843, the people evidently 
awoke to the advantages of gas as a fuel, for they put down a 
one-thousand-foot well which produced high-pressure gas — the 
first of its kind on record. 

At least two instances are known of gas being discovered 
comparatively early in Indiana. The first mention is that of a 
well at Francisville, in Pulaski county, put down during the oil 
excitement of 186S. The drillers failed to find oil and were 
bothered by a considerable flow of highly inflammable gas. As 
the uses of gas were not then known, the well was abandoned 
and continued to flow gas and water till 1888, when it was 
plugged. The Eaton well, bored in 1876, at a depth of six hun- 
dred feet yielded a flame two feet high. As the company was 
exploring for coal, and gas was not supposed to have any value, 
no attention was paid to it. Some years later, after the discov- 
ery at Findlay, Ohio, the people became interested, remembering 
the incident of the^ coal explorers. The well was drilled deeper 
andat^iine hundred and twenty-two feet gas came. The dis- 
covery occasioned no little excitement. The well was fitted with 
four pipes, two on each end of a T. A flame about ten feet 
high arose from each. The light was seen from Muncie, twelve 
miles south. It was said that the heat could be felt sixty feet 
away. The odor of the gas was reported as not unpleasant. 
The same report concluded by announcing that "the work of 
laying mains and fitting houses will soon be commenced and this 
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enormous waste be utilized. One fact this well has settled, at 
least, namely, that the Ohio gfas field reaches into Indiana,'* 
The last statement proved wrong, for there was a strip of counties 
along the eastern boundary of the State that proved barren. 

Three great gas fields were developed in the United States be- 
fore the close of the last century. The first, that of Pennsyl- 
vania, dates from the beginning of oil drilling in 18S9. At first 
the gas from the oil wells was allowed to escape^ since it was 
considered of no value. Later it was piped to a safe distance 
and burned. It was not till about 1880 that it was used exten- 
sively as a fuel. In 1883 it was piped to Pittsburg. 

In 1884 gas was discovered at Findlay, Ohio. The pressure 
was very strong; the supply appeared inexhaustible. Manufac- 
turers flocked to the field. The wildest excitement prevailed. 
Industries grew apace. Men grew wealthy. Cities grew from 
tiny villages. Then the gas began to fail. Owners oi factories 
looked about for new sites. 

Just at this time gas in Indiana became assured. In the re- 
port of the State Geologist for 1881, is recorded an account of a 
well in Fountain county which aroused the first serious interest 
in Indiana natural gas. ^In May a boring was made for water. 
At something over a hundred feet a strong flow of inflammable 
gas took place, which continued up to the time of this report, 
November 10. The gas burned with a pale yellow flame and 
intense heat, and has no odor either in burning or before. It is 
evidently carbide of hydrogen or the fire damp of, the miners. 
So far as we know it is a rare occurrence, and may be economised 
for lighting and heating purposes." By 1883 a number of wells 
had yielded a flow of gas which was utilized in a s;nall way for 
concentrating brine and driving engines, as well as for illumin- 
ating purposes. The first high-pressure flow was discovered at 
Portland, in Jay county, March 14, 1886. In the following Sep- 
tember the Kokomo Natural Gas and Oil Company began drilling. 
After thirty-one days of drilling, gas was struck one evening 
after eight o'clock. They continued drilling. The news spread 
rapidly. In the wildest excitement people rushed to see the 
wonder. By noon of the next day the pressure was strong 
enoogh to hurl bits of pebbles and rock high in the air. Then 
thesR was an explosion. The drill crashed to the bottom of the 
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well, cmshitigf the thin shell floor. The puncture resulted in a 
rush of artesian water which did not affect the gas. At the 
time of the report, a month after the blowing of the well, the 
company was using the gas under its boilers, the city of Kokomo 
was laying mains and many residences were being fitted for gas. 
An item in the Kokomo Dispatch says: ''Three stoves and a grate, 
furnished with gas, have been on exhibition in the store of 
the Armstrong-Landon Company the past week. The tempera- 
ture is unvarying. A genial warmth pervades the remotest cor- 
ners of the vast room, while the entire absence of smoke, dirt 
and ashes is favorably commented on. Four companies for lay- 
ing mains are already organized and many are prospective.'* 
Late in the same fall, 1886, several strong wells were bored at 
Muncie. Immediately mains were laid and citizens were urged 
to use gas, since, the company said, ''by a simple, cheap arrange- 
ment in the shape of a burner, any heating or cooking stove 
can be adapted to its use." 

In less than two years the Indiana gas field was in its prime. 
Seventeen counties in the northeastern part of the State, com- 
prising five thousand square miles, produced gas in commercial 
quantities. Speculation ran rife; real estate in the favored dis- 
trict jumped to unreasonable figures; new gas companies were 
organized every day; wells were put down by the dozen. Cities 
and towns were piped for the fuel. The failure of gas in Ohio 
caused the manufacturers to look for a new site. They began 
to flock to Indiana. They passed into towns whose streets were 
arched with hundreds of gas torches to welcome the new cap- 
italists. Up till then this had been a region of farms and small 
towns; it now became the seat of prosperous cities. Wealth 
increased with astonishing rapidity. The gas belt was entering 
the era of its greatest prosperity. 

The gas field of Indiana was much larger than that of any 
other gas-producing State. The field in Pennsylvania and Ohio 
comprised only a few hundred square miles. A further advan- 
tage that the Indiana field possessed was that it was practically 
continuous. Wherever the drill penetrated into Trenton rock 
within the limits a flow of gas in paying quantities was ex- 
pected. The field was divided into three zones. The outer one, 
comparatively narrow, produced the weakest flow. The next 
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enormous waste be utilized. One fact this we 
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zone produced stronger. The center of the field, 
county, was surrounded by the strongest disti 
began to fail, ten or twelve years after its dt^ 
narrowed down to some 2*500 square miles, t 

Madison county- Even this area was many t^ 
other ^as belt known. It was larger than the 
vania and Ohio put together. 

In the early days of natural gas much tim^ ' 
spent boring wells in parts of the State whi' 
Trenton limestone is a universal formation ov '* 
is always found in Trenton limestone^ but it '- 
the Trenton rock certain textural and structii ^ 
necessary to the storage of gas in suffictentl3 ' 
give a 8ow» I quote from the report of ?' 
Iveach: *'Trenton limestone is seldom a g 
feet from the upper surface, the gas-produci 
from tive to twenty feet in thickness. Obser 
of this rock show that its productiveness i- 
Whenever the Trenton limestone is a gas o 
crystalline and of a sufficient porosity to * 
ties of these hydro-carbons* * * * C 
ditions are different. There the limesto 
non-porous." Thus the presence of gas d 
change in the rock. When, by a geology 
has become magnesiated, the result is apt 
for gas or oil. It is a question whether 
discovered in the future when this chang 
As a matter of fact* in most of the sit 
States, notably Texas and California, th 
proves to be sandstone similar to that of ' 

and Ohio are the only gas-producing St 
stone is a universal formation. In eit 
varies according to the thickness of th*- 
In Indiana the dolometized Trenton lin 
five to twenty feet in thickness, Thi 
degree of jjorosity. 

Even if the necessary condition of i 
stratum is much below sea level the 
water- This always proves true of 
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tag legml questions, decided for the most part in favor of the 
companies controlling the lines. 

The most salient feature of the history of natural gas in In- 
diana, however, is not the wealth that was obtained through its 
utilisation, but the enormous waste which attended its discovery 
and its use. Exploitation of natural resources, such as this, 
means the impoverishment of these resources. If in the process 
they are fully utilized, so that an equivalent in wealth and com- 
fort is returned to the people in possession, there can be no 
cause fcH* regret. But in this instance such was not the case. 
An appallingly large amount of the gas taken out of the earth 
was utterly wasted, so that the State of Indiana to-day has not 
secured a gain at all commensurate with the value of the natural 
resource which has been destroyed forever. 

When gas was discovered only a certain amount existed in the 
reservoirs of gas- and oil-bearing rocks. The generation of 
these products, at least in paying quantities, had been the work 
of ages. Even the most careful use of gas for the purposes to 
which it was applied would probably have exhausted the supply 
within an ordinary lifetime. But the end was hastened by the 
reckless extravagance and waste. In the first few years of gas 
development it was shown that over 100,000,000 cubic feet of the 
valuable fuel was wasted daily.^ Even at the low prices that 
obtained at this time this waste would amount to millions upon 
millions of dollars annually^ All of this waste was the more 
reprehensible in that when gas was discovered in Indiana there 
had already been two great gas belts which had been developed 
and had failed. In view of this fact, the fatuity of those who 
thought that the gas supply was illimitable, and of those who 
wasted it or thought it of no value, is hard to understand. 

The chief items of waste were carelessness or incompetency 
It the wells, 'wasteful methods of burning gas in the open, ex- 
travagant use of gas for domestic purposes due to the general 
^valence of the contract instead of the meter system, and the 
failure of the State government to prevent abuses in the gas busi- 
Tttsv In the beginning, much of the waste was due to ignorance 
ot methods of handling gas. When a well was blown the men 
ntxt sk>w to cap it and many thousands of dollars' worth escaped 
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before the flow was confined. Moreover, wells were occasionally 
allowed to flow continuously as an advertisement. For the first 
three or four years an average day's flow from a strong* well was 
worth nearly $600. As early as 1888 it developed that the pres- 
sure was slowly diminishing. However, it was not at a rapid 
enough rate to produce immediate alarm. Extravagance and 
waste continued. In 1889 the average daily waste from un- 
capped wells alone was estimated to be 10,000,000 cubic feet. 

Later, when oil wells were drilled near the gas field they often 
showed strong gas pressure as well as oil. If the gas could not 
be disposed of to some company it was deemed necessary either 
to allow it to escape or to close the well to protect the gas in- 
dustry. The latter alternative was seldom taken except under 
compulsion. The first successful attempt to develop an oil field 
was near Alexandria, in Madison county, the very heart of the 
gas field. Oil operators flocked to see the **gushers." Excite- 
ment ran high. Companies were quickly organized. From 
April 23, 1897, to March, 1898, seventy-five wells were drilled for 
oil. Of these forty produced both gas and oil, thirty-three gas 
only, and only three were dry. The waste of gas was enormous. 
To prevent damage to property the gas was burned for eleven 
months. They were not prepared to handle gas and enough 
escaped before they were tubed to supply a large town. The oil 
field was only a few miles from Alexandria, and the citizens 
became alarmed at the gas waste. However, all measures to 
protect the gas industry at the expense of the oil industry were 
opposed. In 1898 the Supreme Court decided that the anti-waste 
law was constitutional and that an individual could stop the 
waste of ga^ by injunction. This, in some instances, closed the 
oil wells and stopped the waste of gas. 

The flambeaux were another occasion of great waste. These 
open pipes with their great flame of gas shooting out and burn- 
ing a hundred times as much gas as was necessary to secure the 
light wanted, were left going continually, not only in towns but 
in the country, and around gas wells and plants. They con- 
sumed, on an average, probably from 150 to 200 cubic feet of 
gas per hour. No one ever thought of turning them off when 
not needed. The waste can not be calculated. Farmers objected 
seriously to giving up the open torch. If they owned their well 
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they considered the gas their property, or they claimed the 
privilege of using the gas as they pleased under the terms of 
their lease. 

Much gas was wasted in domestic consumption through igno- 
rance. Gas, for perfect combustion, requires a mixture of air. 
Persons, especially in the country, were often found using from 
three to five pounds pressure, whereas a proper mixer required, 
at the utmost, five to ten ounces. This resulted in much waste. 
The gas passed through grates and stoves only partially con- 
sumed. From tables given by the State Geologist of Ohio, it 
was found that the greater the pressure in any sized mixer the 
greater number of cubic feet of gas is consumed with the same 
amount of air. It follows that the higher the pressure the great- 
er the amount of gas passing through the mixer and the more 
imperfect the combustion. This was not only a waste, but the 
great quantity of gas allowed to escape unburned, in several 
instances resulted in suffocation and explosions. 

All over the country the contract system of selling gas pre- 
vailed. By this system gas was sold, per stove or grate, from 
75 cents to $1.50 per month, according to size. Bills were paid 
quarterly or by the month. By this system one man could bum 
kxs stove day and night full blast for a month and only pay as 
^^h us his neighbor who had been away, leaving the gas turned 
^ The injustice of the system is apparent. Not until gas 
K^^as to fail was the meter system introduced. This plan had 
kmis advocated by some for a long time, but the people were 
^am «> aA^t it, feeling that there was plenty of gas, or that 
the «« companies would put the meter rate so high that there 
— B^te ao economy in it for the consumer. The idea of care 
M,.i«iitfnr waste never presented itself to the mass of con- 
^I^^^^^^ apparent failure made them apprehensive lest the 
*"^ T^^ not last. A company's gas inspector often found 
^''^L-ang-fttll pressure and the windows up to let out the heat. 
^JT^^^mA the gas up to a certain height and left it so in- 
^■•^ It was possible to leave one's home for week at a 
^*™^*'*^\^ ^ ^^ practically the same temperature as when 
^^"^^^jjj^pness of the fuel caused people to disregard 

i^ te Ak prtotloe, together with a greatly mrjing and onoertain 
.JL ^tg9 d the use of gas, in great losses by fire. After 1900 
**^ r ]«tf ^ ' strong pressure coming on and OTerheating t 
I of the owner.— Editor. 
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its value. Often most of the heat went up the chimney through 
an open damper. 

When the gas began to fail meters were put in at some points, 
but they were not so generally adopted as materially to check 
the waste. Many factories, owning their own wells, had used 
meters some time before the public consented to use them. Fac- 
tory owners most interested in the supply were most anxious to 
adopt means to preserve it. But they were not able to effect 
much. 

The laws of the State sought to regulate the use and prevent 
the waste of natural gas, and to protect from danger those who 
used it by making it the duty of the State Gas Supervisor to 
inspect pipe-lines, regulators, mixers, etc., from time to time. 
He also was to see that proper precautions were taken to insure 
the safety of those who used it or who operated wells. Many 
pipe-lines were condemned and caused to be relaid. 

Perhaps the most interesting law passed by the General 
Assembly was the Flambeau Act of February 25, 1891. This 
law prohibited the burning of flambeaux or open torches, but 
allowed gas to be used in jumbo burners (enclosed in glass) 
which were to be turned off not later than 8 a. m. and lighted 
not earlier than 5 p. m. Violators were to be fined $25 for first 
offense and not more than $200 for second offense. This law 
was called forth by the profligate waste of gas in open torches. 
Many of the towns were lighted in this way. In several cities, by 
1891, city electric lighting plants had been put in, but the gas 
torches burnt on in the glare of arc lights. On farms, also, gas 
torches often burned day and night in the farmer's yard or gar- 
den. Many of the farmers owned their wells and they resented 
the laws as curtailing their rights as citizens. They contended 
that natural gas was property and that they had a right to u^e 
it according to their discretion. On the other hand, the State 
claimed that the welfare and prosperity of the public over- 
shadowed the desires or the good of the individual. Public good 
demanded that reasonable use only be made of gas. Since econ- 
omy was necessary, the enforcing of the law to bring this about 
was only the legitimate exercise of the powers of the State. 
The question of the constitutionality of the law came up. For 
four years it was seldom enforced. Then in October, 1895, a 
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^ ^ iudianapolis and other cities. 
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^ faulty laws. Probably the best 
if March 4, 1893, regarding the 
\^ This law provided for plugging 
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another plug at least five feet long', 

. down. If not shot the well shall be 

iry cement to a point four feet above 

>ove this shall be placed a six-foot plug 

The casing of the well shall be re- 

'}slII eight inches in diameter cast in the 

the driller, after which not less than ten 

placed on top." Penalty for violation was 

ich day of continued violation for ten days. 

.t first sight an ample enactment, providing 

iiiethod of doing the work which, if followed, 

IV seal any outlet. Unfortunately, however, 

me point — it did not provide for any witness 

was being done. When it had been done the ex- 

:aining whether the law had been complied with 

. e. As a consequence, in the years between 1895 

-en many wells were abandoned, comparatively few 

d according to the law. 

act of the Gteneral Assembly which caused much 
as that which prohibited the transportation of gas 
pipes at more than 300 pounds pressure per square inch; 
use of any device for pumping or any artificial means 
»uld have the. effect of increasing the natural flow of the 
•m any well or of increasing or maintaining the flow of 
.rough pipes used for conveying it. At this time a large 
tity of gas was piped to Chicago. (This, by the way, was 
iolation of a law forbidding the piping of gas to any point 
.hout the State. The Supreme Court twice declared this law 
.constitutional and it was not enforced.) A test case was 
lade of the Jamison suit against the Indiana Natural Gas Com- 
.>aoy. A series of tests was made by the State Gas Supervisor 
who found the pressure in the Chicago line in no instance to be 
more than 295 pounds. The Supreme Court held that pressure 
might be applied, provided it did not exceed 300 pounds per 
square inch. This decision, though perhaps hastening the fail- 
ure of gas, lengthened the period of its practical application 
in Industry and domestic consumption several years, for when 
gas began to fail more rapidly compressing stations were put in 
to assist the flow. 
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suit came up in Blackford county which decided the 
State Supervisor of Gas brought auit to enforce tb* 
was carried to the Supreme Court which upheld thi 
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eoforcingf it. ^ 

A law passed in March, 1891, made it unlawful for a 
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This law was necessary for two reasons. Thewr 
of the Broad Ripple mains* apparently with mali^: 
an instance of one thing that had to be provide*' 
was a very cold period, and before the break c^ul 
much suffering from cold was reported* The off _ 
case, were not found. Again, that part of this a^ 
lighting gas escaping from a leak, or broken pipe 
for the safety of the public. Many of the mair 
history of gas had been carelessly laid by inex^ 
men. A citizen smelled escaping gaa. He toot- 
went to hunt for the leak. It was possible that 
costly explosion would follow. The clause fori 
largement of the orifices of mixers was gravel 
early as 1895. By l^^OO it would have been pr;. 
ble to find an unbored mixer in Indianapolis an- 

The legislature sometimes showed great l^t 
gas conditions, and passed very faulty laws. 
example of this is the Act of March 4, IIS^ 
plugging of abandoned wells. This law prov 
as follows: "If well has been shot there shu 
bottom of the well a plug of pine wood of 
ane-half inch of that of the well; to extend 
above the salt water level. The plug shall 
ifter ramming, the hole shall be filled wi' 
sand and rammed to a point four feet abov^^ 
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obtain appropriations for the expense thereof, if such appropria- 
tions are needed; 

Resolved^ further. That these resolutions be communicated to 
the other historical societies of the States formed from the North- 
western Territory, with a request that they take a similar action* 
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AN EARLY TRADES UNION. 

T a meeting of the majority of the Tailors of the Burrongb 
of Vincennes, held in the shop of Jacob Shull & Francis 
Cross, on the 18th day of May, 1816, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a regular price for work done in their line of business in 
the future; and after some deliberation established the following 
prices, to-wit: 

For making— DoLCt^ 

A gentleman's great coat 6 

A cloak , . . . 3 

A gentleman's dress coat 5 

A frock coat 5 

A surtout \ 5 50 

A waistcoat 2 

Pantaloons 2 

Hussars 2 75 

I Sharrivallies 3 50 

tf Short Breeches 2 50 

*. Round-about 2 50 

\ Dragoon's coat 5 . 

Summer Clothing. — Gingham or Cotton, for making coat, 
t $4.50. Flannel flips on foxing pantaloons, $1. Lrady's coat, 

^ from four dollars to six dollars and fifty cents. 

^ Minor's Clothing. — Over ten and under 16 years of age, half 

price. 
For cutting out a coat, $1. Pantaloons or vests, 37>^c. 

H. RuBija, 
Hugh Keli^y, 
Jacob Schui,l, 
May 23, 1816. Francis Cross. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Mr. G^rge S. Cottman, after carrying* on for three years 
almost unaided the work and the responsibility necessary in 
starting and maintaining the Indiana Quarterly Magazine of 
History, has been compelled this month on account of absence 
from the State to turn the magazine over to other hands. The 
present number, however, has been gotten out almost entirely by 
him and from material which he had collected. It was felt by 
members of the Indiana Historical Society that the magazine 
which Mr. Cottman had started was of too great importance 
and that the momentum which it had accumulated through his 
efforts was too hardly won to be lost through his absence. With 
this support, and at the request of Mr. Cottman, the present 
editor has undertaken the task of editing the magazine for the. 
current year. He bespeaks the cooperation of all who are inter- 
ested in Indiana and local history. All communications should 
be addressed to the Indiana Quarterly Magazine of History, 
Indiana State Library, Indianapolis. 

The American Historical Association will hold its so-called 
"western" annual meeting in the last days of December, 1910. 
The annual meeting is held west of the Alleghany mountains 
once every three years, the last one having been at Madison, Wis., 
December 27-31, 1907. A movement has been started to secure 
the nei^t western meeting for Indianapolis. Invitations have been 
extended by the Historical Section of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, the Indiana Historical Society and the Commercial Club 
of Indianapolis. Other organizations will undoubtedly join 
in the movement. The executive committee of the American 
Historical Society decides upon the place of this meeting before 
the next annual meeting of the Association at Richmond, De- 
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cember 27, 1908. It is desirable that as manj Indiana orgfani- 
zations and societies as possible join in the invitation before that 
time. 

The advantages that would accrue to Indiana, in the impetus 
toward historical study, from the presence in the capital city of 
several hundred persons interested in the study and teaching of 
history, including nearly all the best known historians of the 
country, need no emphasis. The American Historical Associa- 
tion now has a membership of more than 2,500, and its magazine, 
"The Amepcan Historical Review," is universally recognized as 
the most important publication of its kind in America. The 
meeting of this association usually brings with it also the annual 
meetings of the American Economic and Political Science Asso- 
ciation, the American Sociological Society, and the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. The papers and discussion 
in all of these organizations engage the ablest men of the 
country. 

Indianapolis has all the necessary facilities for such meetings; 
accessibility by numerous railroads, hotel and public hall accom- 
modations, and a large constituency interested in the subject- 
matter of the meetings. There is no reason why we should not 
have these conventions. To this end it is necessary to have the 
cooperation of all societies interested, and desirable to have a 
largely increased membership from Indiana in these national 
organizations. Inquiries and communications on the subject 
may be sent to the editor of this magazine. 

concerning thk belt road. 

The following letter from Mr. W. H. Ragan, of Washington 
City, to Mr. George S. Cottman, needs no introduction: 

* 'Department op Agriculture, 
"Washington, D. C, December 30, 1907. 
"I have been very much interested in reading the December 
t I number of your Magazine of History, for which I sincerely 

thank you. Early history of railroading in Indiana, as told bj 
you, is valuable history and should be cherished by all native 
Hoosiers, who should feel feel great pride in what the railroads 
have so well helped to accomplish. 
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•'While at home recently I was impressed with the great re- 
sults growing out of the Belt Railway and could only conjecture 
what might have been had that great enterprise failed. Cer- 
tainly much of the through business, especially the shipping 
of live stock, would have avoided Indianapolis by finding other 
routes. I think, in that event, Indianapolis would have been a 
good and prosperous city, but it must have fallen far short of 
its present proportions, and, to a greater or lets extent, would 
the whole of central Indiana have suffered. One of the most 
inexplicable things connected with my public career is that both 
the Marion county Senators, in the session of 1877, should have 
bitterly opposed the legislation that was necessary in the project 
of its construction. 

'•Speaking of railroads reminds me of a prediction that was 
made in my hearing almost a third of a century ago, which is 
now almost verified. While traveling in company with the late 
Charles R. Peddle, then the master machinist of the Vandalia 
railroad, and while passing the neglected and unused bed of an 
old canal, I asked if the railroad was ever to be superseded by 
some other and better method of transit, as the canal had been 
by the railroad? He said not in its essential principles — that 
the plan of the track and of the carriages moving on the track 
would never be essentially changed, but the motor was to be 
different. I asked in what way, to which he said electricity 
would supersede steam. At that time there was not an elec- 
tric motor other than, possibly, mere toys, in existence. Now, 
it would appear that his prediction is almost a reality. 

"Respectfully, W. H. Ragan." 

Referring to an error inserted by the editor into an old Henry 
Ward Beecher letter concerning Indianapolis, which Mr. Ragan 
had supplied for the last number of this magazine, he says: 

"By the way, I regret that you said in brackets [county 
fair].* It was a fair held by the Indiana Horticultural Society 
in October, 1842. The one prize that was awarded was to my 
father — a set of silver teaspoonsi and I have two of them, in- 
scribed 'Premium 1842. L H, S.' (Indiana Horticultural Soci- 
ety).'' 

*Thia oeeui* on p.*. li!9 [.}SBl.)—BtHt(tr, 
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WAYNB COUNTY HISTORICAI, SOCIETY. 

The regfular meeting of this society was held at t 
count J court-house in Richmond, Saturday afternoon, 
29. The purchase of fire-proof cases for keeping 
collections, and the receipt of several old papers 
articles from the Starr family were reported. Tl 
included, among other numbers, a short paper upor* 
of New Garden township, written by Francis W. 1 
read by Professor Hodgin, ''Pioneer Reminiscences, 
Symons, and an account of the "Founding of t 
Economy by a Volunteer Association," contributt 
Osborne, of Spiceland, and read by EH Jay. 
officers were elected: President, Professor C. W 
retary. Professor W. O. Wissler; vice-president, 
treasurer, Harry E. Penny; advisory members, 
Lee Ault, Cambridge City, and Mrs. Helen V. 
ville. 

DBCBASED — GBNBRAI. JOHN COBUR 
January 28^ igo8. 

General Cobum was, at the time of his 
president of the Indiana Historical Society, 
he was active in serving the interests of the 
history. In the old days when the books a 
society were carelessly stored in the Marion c 
they were by his personal direction probably ^ 
tion and by him put in a safe place of depos* 
contributed to the publications of the Indiar 
an article in collaboration with Judge Hor 
the "Life and Services of John B. Dillon.'' 
article upon the Supreme Court of Indiana f ^ 

General Coburn was a maker of history 
of it. Born in Indianapolis, October 27, 1. 
years prominent, not only in the city, but 
He served in the Civil War with distinctio 
the Circuit Court for Marion and Hendri. 
and Representative in Congress from 18( 
time he had been one of the oldest, if not 
Indianapolis born in the city. 
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INDIANA ARCHIVES AND HISTORY. 

BV HARLOW LINDLBY, 

' irecior Department of Indiana Archives and History^ Indiana State 

Library, 

THE subject of history is constantly receiving more atten- 
tion by the masses of the people in the United States. This 
interest is being shown in a variety of ways. The older States 
of the Union have for years provided for the preservation of 
their history, and many of the western States have, from their 
early years, made some such provision. Indiana is far behind 
many of the States of the Mississippi valley in this regard, but 
a public sentiment is being aroused which may yet yield valu- 
able results for the State before all the original materials have 
been lost through accident or ignorance. There has been a sad 
neglect of the official records and publications in years past, and 
through the various movements of the records in connection 
with the moving and rebuilding of the Capitol much valuable 
material has been irrevocably lost. There has never been a 
suitable place for the preservation and arrangement of the 
archives of the State not in daily use, and no attempt has been 
made to keep the records of the State not in active use in a sys- 
tematic way. 

The neglect has not been the fault of the officials, for they 
could not know of the older records of the offices and have not 
had time to concern themselves with those records not in daily 
use. 

In the March, 1906, meeting of the State Library Board, at 
the suggestion and upon the recommendation of Mr. W. E. 
Henry, then State Librarian, the board approved of the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Archives and History, as a depart- 
ment of the State Library, with a director to have charge of the 
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meager historical literature, and that it shop 
every colJectioo of this characten It can 
by addressing the author^ Col. Winiam M* 
City, Ind, Gec 

A. series of pamphlets entitled Civic Str 
is announced, to be published by The Bol 
the auspices of the Commercial Club and 
Indianapolis. The first number appear ^ 
Pioneer Indianapolis, by Ida Stearns Stickn 
sketch with four illustrations, compiled frt 
ing^ the opening^ of central Indiana to the 
opment of Indianapolis down to about i 
chiefly for use in the schools, it is interim 
Ifeneral use as welh A brief index faci 
68 pp. 
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State's history. Quite 

ciny years, through sev- 

lat is called an Indiana 

rapidly as discovered and 

all printed material that 

d this collection of printed 

ound anywhere in the coun- 

»t formerly been able to make 

natic effort in the line of the 

i materials. 



'— _ it was the plan of the writer, as 

o give some time during the sum- 

.s, although it seemed wiser for the 

crials over the State which were not 

in the State House. 

ts of the State, the records most com- 

hose of the Clerk of th.e Supreme Court. 

office contains the Complete Records of 

of Indiana from its establishment in 1801 

nt of the State government in 1816. Begin- 

ere are two series of Records of the State 

le "Order Book" and ''Record Book." These 

.lete from 1817 to date. 

' )rds of this department were classified and a re- 
. Indiana State Library. 

inent of State contains a mine of historical matter. 
ttion of this department has not been completed, but 
of valuable historical data has been secured, among 
ic following: 

icc of the Representatives of the People of the Terri- 

mdiana in convention met at Corydon, Monday, June 

^16, for the formation of the Constitution for the State 

ana, and signed June 29th, 1816, together with the State 

itution of 1816. r 

nstitution of the State of Indiana, 1851, parchment copy 

1 signatures of the officers of and the delegates to the Cort- 

tutional Convention, 
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work. The work of this department was not 
until the summer of 1907. It was pursued active' 
As the work progresses it will more and more 
own scope, but from the first the following lir. 
selves: To collect manuscript materials, oflPi 
cial, that bear upon any phase of the history < 
work will consist of discovering and organ i/ 
of historical value that are now held by the \ 
and which are of no value to the department 
3uch documents should be collected and dv 
Library, but if for any reason they may rn 
their present locations, the Stale Library sSi 
j^n index record of what they are and whctr 
l?y investigators, and if possible some nui 
value and trustworthiness. 

This branch of the work will also in*' 
documentary material, such as old letter* 
people, and to collect these if possible, ' 
s.ecured by the State, then such an index 
in the Library as will indicate tlieir na; : 
.The second phase of the work foil ■ 
l^cting and organizing will be arrangin 
indexing and cataloguing the matcn;j[ 
^jtsily outlined as a policy, but wiU be 
in the process. 

..The additional kindred Hiu^ that t- 
two above outlined is the tnaking foT 
record as may be valuable to indicai 
especially bearing upon onr State ;v 
by other libraries, but which wc 
example, the Congressional Libraf 
cal Society Library, as well as tit. 
terial which in a way belongs t 
never obtain. We must, how^ev* r 
and where it may be founri w!^ 

While this synopsis gives 
vfqvk planned for the new <i 
from this that the State Libra 
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rtment to cooperate with 
in securing local historical 
s of the department can not 
'Illy by persevering effort and 
linistered that the best results 
n weeks' work of last summer 
.tion to the possibilities of this 
early action in securing for the 
h are rapidly being burned or dis- 
Many personal illustrations could 
.cd during the summer of the great 
lines. 
I this department of the State Library 
i archives of the State which are not in 
and decay; also to discover, collect and 
onnected with the history of Indiana, 
provision has been made for this work, yet 
rtment should provide not only for the care 
ves of the State, but also the following: 
.ad pamphlets relating to Indiana. 
's of Indiana authors. 
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Journal of the House of Representatives of the Indiana Tc 
tory, begun and held in the town of Corydon, Monday, Aug 
15th, 1814, and continuing the journal to Friday, December Z\ 
1816. 

Report of the Commission in behalf of the State of Indi 
duly appointed by the GeneraJ Assembly of said State to se 
and locate a site for the permanent seat of government, ds 
June 7th, 1820. Nine signers, attested to by signature of 
clerk. The report is lying loose in the back of the book cont 
ing the Constitution of 1816. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Executive Governmeni 
Indiana Territory, Vincennes, July 4th, 1800, 81 pages, follow 
by Executive proceedings under the government of the Stat^ 
Indiana, November 7th, 1816-November 2d, 1823. 

Journal of the House of Representatives of Indiana Territ 
begun and held at the town of Vincennes, Monday, Febrt 
1st, 1813, up to and including March 12th, 1813, 

In the back of this volume is a record of Executive Proci 
ings November 9th, 1822-January 10th, 1823. 

Other departments of the State government will be exami 
likewise in the future for historical data. 

Outside of the State departments the following work has I 
accomplished : 

L As the result of an agreement between the Indiana J 
torical Society and the Indiana State Library, the material! 
the former were carefully examined, and fifty bound volu 
and a large collection of pamphlets and periodicals of histot 
interest not in the State Library were added to the Library. 

2. Several visits have been made to individuals possesi 
private collections in Indianapolis, and much valuable data 
been thus gained. 

3. Outside of Indianapolis two trips of two weeks' durai 
each have been made — one through the northern and 
through the southern part of the State. 

The northern trip included Goshen, Elkhart, South li< 
N'otre Dame, Laporte and Logansport, and the southern trip 
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eluded Terre Haute, Vincennes, Paoli, Corydon, New Albany, 
Jeffersonville and Louisville, Ky. 

In each of these places valuable data were secured and indi- 
viduals were personally interested in the work. This has fur- 
nished a basis for a series of correspondents in each neighbor- 
hood which may prove of much assistance to the department in 
the future. 

4. An important step in the preservation of local history has 
been made by securing regularly for the Library a large number 
of local newspapers, representing the various sections and coun- 
ties of the State. The local newspaper furnishes the means of 
preserving local history in a way which can not be otherwise 
accomplished, and when these files are made easily and perma- 
nently available by binding, the State has secured a storehouse 
of information of g^eat value. 

It will be the purpose of the Department to cooperate with 
local historical societies over the State in securing local historical 
material for public use. The activities of the department can not 
be limited to one institution. It is only by persevering effort and 
through cooperation carefully administered that the best results 
for all can be obtained. The ten weeks' work of last summer 
has served only as an introduction to the possibilities of this 
work and the urgent need of early action in securing for the 
State historical materials which are rapidly being burned or dis- 
posed of to the junk dealer. Many personal illustrations could 
be given of instances learned during the summer of the great 
waste and loss along these lines. 

It is in the province of this department of the State Library 
to preserve the historical archives of the State which are not in 
current use from ruin and decay; also to discover, collect and 
classify all materials connected with the history of Indiana. 

While no specific provision has been made for this work, yet 
ultimately the department should provide not only for the care 
of the official archives of the State, but also the following : 

1. All books and pamphlets relating to Indiana. 

2. All writings of Indiana authors. 
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"•- ^=a » pr:i;j tc letters, joumsls, 
-■^ : -n^iaaa newspapers and periodi- 

-=^ 3i..n institationaj development of 
• ■ ^ ^* irxcedings of conventions, con- 

-■ :r:-x ^dierings of religious organi- 
■* i^rrra^ and announcements of educa- 

-:- erore the attention o{ the people, 
■!:=«•- :n the form of gifts or deposits 

- ..-: liso be rendered the Stale by the 
- ^^ n all the publications authorized 
. - ^':''n : by a general inde:3^ ofoScisJ 

• - > iv the collation and publiatiot^ 
-a ^^'vspapers; by the pub/j 

-*r-:c ttpon the developmeji 
-rr ways. 

r^ iepartment of administ L^ " ^ ^ 
. ^* jTzvtmt of material possess fr^i:=^v 
r T perly classified and cata/i^c:^^ 

* -t > Tat of official materials n^ 
.' ::5< of the State. 

-r- T legislation in some States, -jvic 

...w " provides: 

.- • ■. :ii x- other ofiicial is hereby aii- 
. : r> ic^cretion, to turn over to tb^ 
. -TTTJ for permanent preservatio/:r 
^. T-. ri<. documents, onginatl papers^ 
- , >v«s not in current use in tbeii^ 
. .— ^ copies therefrom shall be made 

■ ' nvn application of any persons in- 
. ff iail fcavf all the force and effect 

-^^-TollT in the custody bi them, arid 

-^ be AiTg^f to '>^ cdHected in ad- 
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-Vctioo of such material ^'^^O"' " 

^Tl f/ ^''' ^•''J Wn'?^'* ^"'^ the facts of d.. 
,.i .nd.vduaJs .s freq^^^'^ld doabtless prove tl«t the 

.u c. *^y uncertain. 

... arc m the State n, 

r in this work and are ^•. ^^^Onl*. «r • « 
, " reasonable way ^^''Hn^^ *?' •»«°«'" '^'^ *" ""'^- 

'^"irPm practical anf^ o^ ^^^.^T back of the esublislunent 

, nf bringing th" bist^ ?* /niportance «' ^Ute archires. 

^-^n }... ,^ '^ d1i ^* considerations, and on the 

'**it nf ji.-. S^d ; ^^Scther in one central repository, 

'\ t "L *^*^bU '^'^^xed and made readily ^«S!le. 

, ,.y ,he Mate ^i„ '»^hn,ent of such a department recog- 

,«UT.ons of old p^^ to di j^ ^^^ ^j^^ neglecteTai- 

,hl«s trash and ^^.f^. denominated bv many a, so much 

.ution many -loc^^^ |>>sh. and to rescue from loss and de- 

•bf junkman an^ "^ which would otherwise be consigned 

TTic first aim of th^^**"'*"'!!. 

t then as rapi<iiy ^^Patment should be to secure and save; 
ni.lisb for the benefi* P***sible to bind, classify, caulogue and 
Many States, notak ^ ** investigator. 

la. North Carol" Massachusetts. \ew York, West Vir- 

'^consin, are . ' ^'^^ama, Mississippi. Iowa, Kansas and 

"ractical ^ l ^"'S on this work in some form or other, on 

*"" IN*':*' •-"• 

^tik/ ]]p * '^^ognized as a leader in educational woric, be 

- tfjj^j ' ^^^^ -States, who are carrying on this phase of work 

J " '^^^ ^^s some individuals, historical societies and some 

"Onal institutions that do something in the way of collect- 

^ 'k amd prcsening the history of our people, but it is not within 

*''f power of individuals, historical societies or educational in- 

'\utJons, in any American State, to collect and preserve in sys- 

'^^latic order the history, biography, public documents, state 

^^p^j^ legislative journals, executive messages, proceedings and 

I rpoyts of boards of regents and directors of State institutions, 

■'^'^ational and otherwise; minutes of conferences, presbyteries, 

oj^^^ and other meetings of religious bodies; proceediiYgs of 

vfi/^^ \odgts and secret benevolent societies, and other social 
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3, Private manuscripts, such a> I 
diaries, scrap-books, etc. 

4, Old and current files of Indi:iw 
cals. 

5, All literature beariitg upon ' 
the State, such as minutes and pro 
ferences and associations, official :- 
zations, and catalogues^ buUctni 
tional instittitions. 

By keeping these needs bcfo- 
much material may be obtainctl 
without any financial outlay* 

Much valuable service migin - 
issuing of a complete catalogue 
by the State since its organizat^ 
reports and other document^ 
of a list of accessible Indian., 
original source material bt- 1 
State, and in a variety of oMi 

There is doubtless in cv^ 
the State government a lari 
torical value which sho^ii 
for intelligent use, Thr 
found in every county c* 

The situation has been 
law in Alabama and M] 

*'Any State, county, ^ 
thorized and enipow 
Department [Archi\: 
therein, any official 
newspaper files an*t 
offices. When so >i 
and certified by the 
terested» which ccr^ 
as if made by tli^ 
for which the s;;: 
vance." Kansas J i 
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WAR IN CLAY COUNTY. 

tr canal historj is taken from the BtomU 

^ r, which covered an area of a section 

*■ ^ lly a thousand acres, Ijring immediately 

=" — * V n of Saline, was constructed in the year 

■■^=^ early part of the following year, at a cost 

-—I- a I company. The embankment which con- 

ater is now the g^ded wagon road leading 

^ e creek bottom from the C. & E. I. railroad 

ed to the maintenance of this body of water 

loving the timber on the ground, for the reason 

prove deleterious and threatening to the public 

of February, 1854, a public meeting was held at 
of George Moss, Sr., the two-story, hewn-log house 
\g on the bluff half-way between the site now occu- 
c town of Ashboro and Birch Creek, Sugar Ridge 
hington) township, to take counsel on the public in- 
volved. This meeting was addressed by Daniel Dun- 
iJick Johnson township, who was then the county's rep- 
tive in the State Legislature, when it was declared by 
ion that there should be no let up in hostilities against the 
ally until the demand of the public for the removal of the 
r should be conceded and carried out. Notwithstanding 
decisive action of the meeting, the company ignored the 
:>lic grievance and proceeded to fill up the feeder. 
The first overt act on the part of the people expressive of their 
.sapproval and resentment of the course pursued by the com- 
pany was a slight cut in the embankment at some time in the 
month of May, inflicting but little damage, which was soon re- 
paired. But on the night of the 22d day of June following a gap 
of a hundred feet was cut, through which flowed out practically 
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^ ""lost { ^y*^**^ ,w^ ^ys that there were in the party one 
''•»cke4 (j^, "*« otli^^**>. half of whom were armed widi rifles 
^ *^tetso{^ ^^ it: ^*^*'* spades and shovels, all having 
^ *'''tia to '^*^ 'iCk*-.^*'' °° **** argent solicitation of the 
-^ ^Pcrty ^^^*^ tl^^P*ny. that the Governor called oat the 
'~~ ''*'**^ local k-'' S^v^ . Science being done to the company's 
- ' n^ ^^^^- '^^ to the so^caUed "Reservoir War" in 

■ Cincinnn • ^^^^ty ^^^ Governor calling oat the military 

10^1^* ^^^'^^ciQi ^ ^^ notice of the oatside worid. In the 

the ^^^^^^^c Para ^^ corresponding date appeared the follow- 

t.^^'^cterizatioJ^'^Ph from the vocabnlary of caosticitj in 

cou t^ ^^^^ y^tercT* ^^ county and its people: 

^Vi Indiana ^ ^ surprised to receive a paper from Clay 
Papers in ^^^ ^ We did not suppose that the people read the 
stubborn, starviJ^^P^' sloppy, soggy, sticky, stinking, stifling, 
'^"i Sorrowful] ^' ^^bsidiary, slavoring, slavish, swinish, sheep- 
downcast diV*^ ^^^^> desolate, direful, devilish, dim, doleful. 



7.^^^ast, dirty r' 

^'^veling^ dA,w ^^spairing, deluded, degenerate, dismal, dreanr, 

blacken oflScers whose duty it is to detend the laws, 

this Dani»r ^^^ trample them under foot. On first opening 



"''Veling dem * . ^P*'"ngr» deluded, degenerate, dismal, dreary, 
destroyed a a ^^^* dilapidated locality, where public works are 
^*th blarlr-.j ^^ oflkers whose duty it is to defend the laws. 



paper \v 7 "tuipic iiicm um^m^v 1.^1. wu m^i Kjy^^ii*^ 

in the H ^ hopeful, thinking there would be light shining 
Count r-^^ darkness, but instead we found that the Clay 
fh^ ^ . ^^^ 0"ly makes darkness visible, as it is the organ of 

4.^,, ^ho cut the reservoir embankment is but to paraphrase 

^J^no struck Billy Patterson r If any of them be yet Kving 

y ^rc known only to themselves. The writer never learned 

l^now but three of the whole number, and they passed away 

^n^e years ago. M. Arrz. 
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THE NORTHWEST CORNER OF INDUNA 

yt LETTER OF SOLON ROBINSON-'S. 

(Solon ftobinfton WAA one of the fir^t ^nd mo&t prominent ae 
countjt sometimes called *'^The Squatter- King of Lake/' 
Crown Point, and wa« for a time po^tma&tet, and was g'ener 
public affairft. He wa« a fluent and entertaitiia^ writer and j 
exercised hU talent S« T, H, Ball'* "LakeCottAtj. tSJ^^ls: 
and ^Xake Couutj, 18S4/' pp., 46S. 483.] 

Frifm the MadiiQn^ Indiana^ R^pubUc^n and Banm^,Jmnm^r^ 

Robinson's 
Oakland County, Ia. [In 
Decembeb 
TMTESSERS. LODGE & PATRICK*: I avail m; 
^'^ privilege of addressing you, and ihrough you, 
ination, not only of myself, but of the avuntiT.- that 
be interesting to my friends and acqu^ntances and m 
readers. 

Your first inqtiiry wiD be, "W'bcre is the plac 
from?^' It is the tcrritciry »fcfh vjro^ tht tiorthwe 
Indiana, lying west c«i Lafwto ctnntY and between 
kee river and Lite ICid^Ht. B^tn^ one of the tirs 
have named it '^OdUtavA la^^cj" a^ de^nptive of 
timber in it. l^ts (Mllifr tvnc na other name, ai 
moved the fir^ mfhft^ 4fl^^ oMD tu it has been cal 
son's Prairie^" \^ «W^ ^Jt ^hlMCboiL My location I 
miles southwr:jH erf VkftiU^tt Citr oq the old Sioux 
leading in xh^ ^irccuott oi F^ora^ lU., and about th 
tance southcA^ ^i Cbid^Uw and oa the dividing rid 
the takes and thit WttsiftsiML I can not give you i 
idea of this csy^miVf^ Dfta^^ fet is rich and beautiful 
cient. It is the first tee ctyiMtry I ever saw. I am nc 
of the north p^rt of tl^ S^tt generally. You hav 
Door Prairie desctibcdl LVscription gives you no 
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real splendor of the green when it first breaks upon the view. 
I had seen many prairies before, but never such an one. My 
intention, when I left Madison, was to have settled upon it. 
Knowing that it was only two or three years since it began to 
settle, I expected to find much vacant land. Instead of that it 
is nearly all claimed and already wears the appearance of an old 
settled country. Good frame houses and barns built and build- 
ing, with such a multitude of stacks of hay and grain that it looks 
like the great storehouse of the world. And yet, with all this 
abundance, grain is already becoming high and scarce. The in- 
flux of "newcomers" is beyond calculation. Land is rising in 
value most wonderfully, and yet when compared with some 
other countries it never can reach a value sufficiently high to 
compare with its real worth. "Congress improvements" are fre- 
quently sold on the Door Prairie from $500 to $2,000 for quarter- 
sections. Every emigrant's desire is to get upon the most valu- 
able location he can find, so that his improvements will rise in 
value before the land comes into market, which will not be until 
next summer or later. 

Not finding a situation in Laporte county that suited me, I 
was at some loss what to do, when I accidentally met with the 
surveyors just returned from their survey in this territory. They 
informed me that there was a large tract of country entirely un- 
settled which was not only equally as fertile as the Door Prairie, 
but in other respects better. I immediately procured an Indian 
pony, furnished myself with provisions and a blanket, took notes 
and a plat of the country from the surveyors and in company 
with one other person started out on an exploring tour. I soon 
found the spots pointed out to me as first rate on my plat, and 
upon one of them made my pitch, returned to Laporte and pro- 
cured hands to help build a cabin and moved my family on di- 
rectly, some fifteen or twenty miles beyond "the last house," and 
in one week after we camped upon this spot I had a comfortable 
log cabin eighteen feet square, as well finished off as could be 
expected thirty-five miles from a saw-mill. I came onto this 
prairie the 1st of November, at which time I could have said with 
the poet of Juan Fernandes — 
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"1 am mi>narcb of all I survey. 
My right there ts none to dispatc* 

bill now then ts about i dozen houses in siglit, lod Mi 
cUum maUe for others, though as yet I have hut oat 
nciKhbor wtlhin ten miles. This is an arrn of the "Grand P 
Mil i» most beam i fully interspersed with grmcs of t 
which CoiiHist of white, blick^ yellow, red and burr oak an^ 
^uantuies of shelUark hickor)* and some other timber. 
fireama and springs are also plenty. In the grove where 
huiti there ts an abundance of crab-apple, plum and cherry 
and. above all, there are a irreat number of ''honey trec<;" 
ciHintiy. The *oil oo this prairie is composed of twel 
dishteen inches of dry, black vegetable matter on top, thcj 
one to two feet of Kxuse, clayey loam, under which is a hai 
el ttnKstone ami pebbly clay. Stone ts not plenty, thoug^h c 
(or the nioAt necessary purposes can be obtained easily. 
timber is iiKarce: rail xtki. other timber abundant and exc 
and fuel the tie^l 1 ever saw, particularly oak, which whe 
lectty KTt<n will tg^te as easily and bum ^ well as I tvt 
MMoned hkkiory or 4U(^r tree 4o m the srmth part of this 
Aa to the he«lth(«l»C9S uf tbe coantiy. I can only say that ( 
body sayn it is iwv attd cwrybody's peT5<.HwI appearance 
rants the beliei thai the tty^^o i* true. The badness of my 
health was my trnhKeneot for tea^rtog the Ohio rfver, as 
there seewetl fto prv^pect of ay ever recovering iL Here I 
beconte as hearty a* ever 1 w** « ™y Kfc oMOpklely res 
1 miv^t earnestlv wh$h ifcat atMy oi my frieiids awld partJ 

the betwfiis oi A^ ««*?^ TW "ttrtk «» <^ l«^ii^ '^ 
certainly beeometWeanSra spot of the ?tue A^-erycou 

imptesskMi hMS hc« hilt «P«s»t "^oo ?^ P^JJ^*^f^ 

in tMs Slate Ithofisewr^wirepreseiited 
:^rte »*o*f 
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to the new settlers. So that instead of being a detriment to the 
settlement of the country, it is the greatest advantage — and as 
the water of these marshes is generally pare spring water and no 
decaying timber on them, they are in no way unhealthy. In 
fact, there is no decaying timber here (the great cause of mias- 
ma) even in the timbered land. It is all burnt up annually, as 
the Indians make it a point to fire the prairies every fall, and all 
of the timber here is so combustible that it bums so entirely as 
to leave no trace even of the stumps. Perhaps this is the way 
that the prairies are first made. 

There appear to be but few Indians now in the country. 
There are three wigwams on the bank of a most beautiful lake 
abounding in fish, geese, ducks and muskrats, about four miles 
from my house. The wigwams are built of sticks and covered 
with long grass and flag matting, and are about ten or twelve 
feet in diameter, with a small fire and a great smoke in the cen- 
ter, around which the family sit or lie on a few skins or blan- 
kets. * ♦ ♦ And yet these are a cheerful, happy people. 
Their dress usually consists of moccasins, broadcloth or buck- 
skin leggings, a kind of kilt, and sometimes a shirt, and over all 
a blanket loosely thrown. They are frequently at my house to 
**swap" suc-se-we-ors (venison) for buck-we-an and quass-gun 
(flour and bread), or po-ke-min (cranberries) and musquas 
skins for sum-ma (tobacco) and daw-mien (com). They arc 
quiet and civil, but not quite so neat as might be. Their beset- 
ting sin is a love of whisky — ^an awful curse that white men have 
inflicted upon them. I blush to say that there are men in Indiana 
that will strip an Indian of his last blanket by whisky. They are 
fast falling before the sweeping pestilence of dmnkenness. One 
of the coldest nights of this winter one of the poor wretches lay 
out upon this prairie, having pawned his best blanket for whisky 
enough to murder him. 

Some persons who would like to emigrate to the Pottawat- 
tamie country are deterred from it by fear of the Indians. Such, 
if once here, would dismiss their fears. They are by no means 
unpleasant neighbors — ^besides it is probable that they will all 
leave the country in the course of the next summer for their new 
home west of the Mississippi. Others arc deterred from emi- 
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f^T^zir.^ :n c jr.5^-T:«t:cc cf the land not ret being in market. No 
diTTic^zlzj is t J be apcrehended from making improvements be- 
fore p-rcha5:n^. Coc^rcss provi<ied for all of the settlers of 
1833 at die Ia*t session bj a removal of the pre-emption law. No 
doubt the sarre iaLvor will be extended to those who have settled 
since that time at the present session of Congress. If not, the 
cla:n:s of settlers are mo>t singtdarly respected by common cus- 
tom. For instance, a person comes here and looks at a piece of 
land that suits him. He will perhaps lay the foundation of a 
cabin, is **claimed" or located, and no person will interfere or 
presume to settle upon it without first purchasing the first claim- 
ant's right. There is a >'ast body of most beautiful country yet 
unclaimed in this purchase. Thousands of **first rate chances" 
may yet be had on this prairie and in the groves adjoining. I 
have no doubt but that the rush of emigrants into "Oakland 
county" will be as great for three years to come as it has been 
into Laporte county for three years past. The growth of this 
country to an Eastern or Southern man is most wonderful. The 
majority of the inhabitants are Yankees, and those, too, who 
are not only comfortable, but ''well to live." One good evidence 
of the good quality of the inhabitants is to be seen in the numer- 
ous schoolhouses and the scarcity of grog shops. There is a 
great demand for mechanics. The communication of New 
York by the lakes is so easy that merchandise is not high, but 
labor and provisions of all kinds are quite so, when compared 
with the prevailing prices on the Ohio river. 

Michigan City, which is the only landing place at present on 
I-ake Michigan in this State, presents one of the most singularly 
rapid growths I ever knew. It is now in reality a small city. 
One year ago it contained only three log cabins. There is much 
fine white pine timber near the city, and Trail creek affords good 
mill privileges, on which are several mills. 

Although this is a very level country, there are an abundance 
of mill privileges on never failing streams, which possess the 
singular feature of never rising or falling except a mere trifle. 

If you think my present sketch may be interesting to your 
readers, I will probably give you a continuation of it hereafter. 
Yours, etc., Solon Robinson. 
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THE FIRST INDIANA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY* 

BY W. H. RAGAN. 

[Kztracts from a paper read at the annual meeting' of the Indiana Hor- 
ticnltural Society, 1906, and printed in full in the proceedings of the So- 
ciety for that year.] 

IN August, 1840, I saw my father and mother, each well mount- 
ed, he with saddlebags filled to their uttermost capacity, and 
she with a good-sized bag swinging from the horn of her saddle, 
vanish from view into the wilderness that well nigh surrounded 
our cabin home, and for a period of almost or quite a week they 
were gone from us. On their return they had much to tell us 
about their visit to the great city and of the many things they 
saw and heard while gone. They had attended the first meeting 
of the Indiana Horticultural Society ; indeed helped organize the 
society and had displayed the fruit they had carried with them, 
in saddlebags and pannier, at the exhibition that was held in the 
"Hall of the new State House," which had been graciously 
granted them for the purpose. The meeting was held on the 
22d day of August, 1840. James Blake was president and H. P. 
Coburn acted as secretary. Many others besides my go6d par- 
ents had assembled themselves together on that occasion, with 
the common purpose in view of effecting an organization for the 
promotion of horticulture in our then new State. The move- 
ment was largely inspired by the leading spirit of the late Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, then a resident of Indianapolis, and pasr 
tor of one of its pioneer churches. At the time of this meeting 
the Indiana Farmer was in its first volume, as a monthly, though 
for three years prior to that date an irregularly published week- 
ly, bearing the same name, had been conducted by John Osborn 
and J. S. Willets. In 1840 Mr. Willets became sole proprietor of 
the monthly Indiana Farmer and its columns gave abundant evi- 
dence of his cordial support of the newly born Horticultural So- 
ciety. At the close of the year 1840, or soon thereafter, Mr. 
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'U'^vHlrr assumed the editorial chargt oc t^ Tape-, atter whidi 
ix namr was changed to Indiana Farmrr si^ J^ri^mtr. witidi be- 

v4itt< the official organ of the society doriiii^ xht socccedtng five 
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\ . ^ * .*^ '•'^*- ^ :-> t'Kt'br^oo, but many fine and raic 

^x^ X ^ . ." ^ «v. •.•^-'. '^i :a*»«s. Joshua Lindley exhib- 

.^ ^^ ^^^. -. ^' .* • • :rv Scare vM the justly celebrated 

^ , --.,. , -i?-*.**, !VA.r 1: was too precious to 

^ . ^ .. ,^^,. ^ **-.- n- — ■."^* re handle it and "sniff 

.>^ , ^ ^, ^ ,. -.- -n- sternr; rrtc* that of a well- 

; -^ - ^ . :ftt cri" *brDoa it was pre- 

^ -,^tr" *.r-^A- ii^a, later, had the 

' x-.-jTn •fc'-Kc:^ meTiow in a few 

, - ^v— *•■*' ^ ^ «nL we can recom- 

^^ ^ - . -,5^ • nvr^ - ^nm a mstoncai 

- .. ■ -rrr-^; since, from that 

. .->. '.;--. -T-. naf been oar most 

^ . ...... - <• -■'.. annual meeting 

■■ * ■ ^ ** *. -^. . • ■- • ., -:-T*. n- the fan of 

x^^ 1 ';•; r*-ia>tnn a nmd 

* ""^ "■' ' ^ ^ , ^ . :n r.a3wc is noted 

'*'-■* — -- - "^ ^ . .. -. an. f^n-wro that 

*"'"'•* ^ " ^ ,- , • 'r. T?5«Ti: .genera- 

* ^'- ■ '^ 't %-. ^ ^T ■•- .-:.-■ Torth by 
tv^^ ^ .. , - ^^ - ^^^^ ^^^^ was to be 
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competed for, and that one a set of sihrer teaspoons for the best 
seedling apple. There were a number of competi to r ? for this 
prize, which, in the hands of a competent coimnittee, was finallj 
awarded to a seedling that originated in Putnam county and that 
was exhibited by Reuben Ragan. The spoons are yet in the 
family, two of the six having fadlen to the writer's share of his 
father's estate, and it is needless to add that they are highly 
prized as interesting and valuable souvenirs of early-day horti- 
culture in Indiana. Mr. Beecher was a member of the commit- 
tee that made the award and he also proposed the name, "Osce- 
ola,'' a name that the apple has since borne. Osceola, for whom 
the apple was named, was the brave and daring chief of the Sem- 
inoles, who had then but recently pined and dined in the military 
prison at Fort Moultrie, Charleston, S. C, a victim to the treach- 
ery of "pale-faced warriors." 

The attendance at this third annual meeting of the society em- 
braced, among others, the names of James Blake, James M. Ray, 
A. G. Willard, J. S. Willets, Nathaniel West, Aaron Aldridge, 
James Sigerson, Joseph Beeler, H. W. Beecher, Sherman Day, 
J. L. Richmond, L. Munsell, John Hobart, Abner Pope, C. W. 
VanHouten, Joshua Lindley, Calvin Fletcher, H. P. Cobum, A. 
F. Morrison, Powell Rowland, Reuben Ragan, Martin Williams, 
C. R. Overman, Andrew Hampton, Cornelius Ratliff, Z. S. Ra- 
gan, George W. Merritt, N. Noble, William S. Hubbard and 
others of that day and generation, besides many of their wives 
and daughters. I well remember seeing my father and mother, 
with over-burdened saddlebags and pannier, leaving home to at- 
tend this meeting, and their return with the much-coveted prize 
they had won, and the stories they had to relate of the things 
they saw and the people they met, and these are some of the 
pleasant recollections of my child-life. 

It is probable that the meeting and exhibition of 1842 marked 
the high tide of the society's existence, under its original organi- 
zation. At any rate the organization ceased to exist, as such, 
with the return to the East of its chief promoter, the Rev. H. W. 
Beecher, which event, I think, occurred early in 1847. It is an 
honor and a credit alike to the horticulturists of our State that 
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:« r:T. n tiK irTTit West, now the home of 

-Z7z:,:2zzi'-n r. ttjt kind in existence, should 

V ■ :: :■ nr innni-. sdc that, too, by men whose 

r-^ 'icn nanurcl down throogh their own 

— .:- r . -.1 uaL i. diedr memories! 

— ^-'.' vr-^u ^, speak of the "reorganiza- 

- :-"■ -.VJ^- nr r-^-cr the exact name of the 

-r- :::- 'iniiana Horbcultural Society" 

1 • — -=- r vot- •-TiGiana Pomological So- 

1 , r r^ l**r>l. but at the second bi- 

I -:— r: Isr.narr, 186i die name was 

1 - -:-- > ':r-T and hs meetings there- 

1 "^r: innnediate credit of the 

1; . * :- ^-^ S:»C3erT belongs more to 

^ ' -v^ >-^ n; Ai the Indiana State 

^ . . - J-- :xv. abont twenty persons 

J ^ ^ - ^>r ir tbc msntance office oi 

^ -' . "-^- .~sj^ji srreei. Indianapolis. 

''^' - _ ^ "t -5:r-_ "e>5 r»f the number present, 

- - . V urt-: Raxras was chosen prcsi- 
^' : r "-Trrr-.v^d. J. W, Tcnbrook and 

^*^ , — . -•_ . - = H- Looniis, secretaiT. and 
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-^1-. ^rr-is oi that event l^^ 

^^ ,•?<•' "• ashiugton county ; Gard- 

^^^ ' J ^-rcher. Jr., Marion comitr: 

^ . - T .V Loyd, Tippecanoe 

^ . , * \rr Snepp, JcAnson cona- 

^ • ^^ ; A. Warder, CindnnatL 

^^^^ - . ' --.:*ng the "several other 

^ - . -w **"«t cannty : John C Teas, 

_. ,. .rrM-r: county. 
^, ^ -^ • ::urr meeting and Thomas 

^^^ •:: .-Tt .~c an organization was 
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agreed upon, a committee consisting of Mr. Loomis, G. Gold- 
smith and E. Y. Teas having reported the same, after which a 
committee consisting of Dr. Warder, G. Goldsmith and E. Y- 
Teas reported the list of officers enumerated above, and the 
meeting adjourned to reconvene in the nursery office of Fletcher, 
Williams and Loomis on the following evening to further perfect 
the organization, etc. 

Pursuant to the adjournment from the evening previous, the 
society reconvened on the evening of October 19, 1860, with a 
somewhat increased attendance. The president-elect not being 
present, Dr. George W. Mears, of Indianapolis, was called to pre- 
side, and Mr. Loomis took his place at the secretary's desk. 
Those present on this occasion, in addition to those mentioned 
as having been present on the previous evening, were: Dr. 
George W. Mears, of Marion; R. E. Ragan, of Hendricks; Dr. 
J. C. Helm, of Delaware; Abner Pope, of Marion; D. V. Culley, 
of Marion ; John F. Hill, of Marion ; Erie Lock, of Marion ; Eli- 
phalet Case, of Switzerland, and Thomas B. Morris, of Wayne 
counties. On motion of William B. Lipsey, of Washington coun- 
ty, a general fruit committee of seven was appointed. It em- 
braced the following named gentlemen: Reuben Ragan, Wil- 
liam Miller, E. Y. Teas, John Wright, J. W. Tenbrook, I. D. G- 
Nelson and W. B. Lipsey. 

The first regular session of Indiana Pomological Society con- 
vened in the Supreme Court room in Indianapolis on Wednes- 
day, January 9, 1861, in pursuance of adjournment. Reuben Ra- 
gan, president-elect, having declined, on account of age and in- 
firmities, Hon. John A. Matson, of Putnam county, was called to 
preside. 

John A. Matson, of Putnam county, was elected president; 
William Miller, of St. Joseph county; Barnabas C. Hobbs, of 
Parke county; Oliver Albertson, of Washington county, and 
Lewis Jones, of Wayne county, vice-presidents; John C. Teas, 
of Henry county, treasurer, and William H. Loomis, of Marion 
county, secretary, each to serve for two years. Letters were 
read from Reuben Ragan declining to serve as president, and 
from Dr. John A. Warder expressing his deep regret at not being 
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Hon. I. D. G. Nelson, of Fort Wayne, an intelligent and thor- 
oughly practical horticulturist and extensive fruit grower^ was 
elected president ; Gen. Joseph Orr, of Laporte, Lewis Jones, of 
Wayne, Hon. John C. Shoemaker, of Perry, and W. H. Ragan, 
of Putnam, vice-presidents ; George M. Beeler, of Marion, secre- 
tary, and John C. Teas, of Henry, treasurer. Thirty-two paying 
members, including several of the leading fruit-growers of the 
State, were enrolled during the meeting. The meeting lasted 
for three days and the discussions embraced a large list of ap- 
propriate subjects. Mr. Sylvester Johnson first became one of 
us at this session, since which we have had no more faithful and 
attentive member, he having subsequently served the society for 
eleven years consecutively as its efficient presiding officer. He 
is our senior member in years, and but two are now living who 
antedate his enrollment as a member and who at all times have 
been constant and faithful to their original obligation. Two lists 
of fruits, one that was recommended for "general planting" with- 
in the State, and one that "promised well," appear in the pub- 
lished proceedings of this meeting. These have proved of great 
value to the planters of that day and to subsequent generations. 
No fixed programs were arranged for the early meetings, and 
prior to that of January, 1864, no formal papers or addresses 
were read or delivered before the assembled society. 

Prior to the year 1866 the society was entirely supported by 
the membership fees of those who constituted it. In 1866 the 
Hon. George W. Hoss, then State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, arranged with the society to place a bound copy of its 
transactions for that year in each of the then existing township 
libraries throughout the State. This generous proposition, in 
addition to the high compliment to the character of the work 
being accomplished by the society, also enabled it to make a 
much more favorable contract with the publishers, by reason of 
the greatly increased number of volumes taken. The reports for 
this year were also bound in cloth instead of paper, as heretofore. 
We therefore owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Hoss, as also 
to the individual members who, prior to that date, and to a large 
extent since, have borne the burden of expense in keeping alive 
our cherished organization. 
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1*^. 'v 5 in i.riEJ3m.-3i isr !i -fnrss 1^2*3 were members prior 
-I I 1**—. inii trr "tsr n v-nizi -31*7 -wfr* soch. By reason of 
rrrtt inii -lairt -^i-nr^r. .m" tuf ir=t jiear of membership is 
j-'*n, n 3ir.t I sun nid—iitia** Tiarr7 :f viiom became annual 
yvj-zv^ -m=nii«fr* -rim Hut utKT :nicr ir^ initiation. Indeed this 
»*w init las* ^^-=r ie=L :3jc -lie 

A':«-i^:ft. •:-•=- iH-f ^^-:il ^ns^trh. 1860; Bayless, Lot 
5 . :S.i. E^Itir >:r:;- Lxl. Is*^: Z^iir. J. W^ 1865; Bond, S. 
S-, :Vr; E-:c.i Tiar-jr* I. :f^- . Ivrrxcu Ed S., 1865; Bur- 
n-^—, St'T^K::, 1^.5 r^nrtiL H- iSri; Campbell, George W.. 
1864: Carr, ;, F, I?!:- J^^se. El-rihilec 1860: Conley, John J.. 
1861 : Ccx. ?r:£ E_ T. IS:-. C:r7rr. D. V^ 1860; Darrou^h, 
John, 18^.5; Zzzkcr. ;i=«s. I^rc . r^:-^, John S., 1863; Fatout, 
O. B., 1863: Fa»c-t, ;, IStf ; Fisher, Stearns, 1864; FitzgeraM, 
T. H.. 1865: F.e^-=^. WHain, 1865; Fletcher, Qlvin, 1860; 
Francis, John T^ 186c : Freeman, John, 1865 ; Furnas. Dr. Allen, 
1863; Furnas. Isaac, 1865; GoMsniith, G., 1860; Gregory, J. N., 
1865; Harlan. Dr. J. B., 1864; Harrison, A. I., 1863; Helm, Dr. 
J. C, 1860; Hill, John F^ 1860; Holmes, .\. J., 1864; Hubbard, 
William S., 186*; Johnson, F. C, 1864; Johnson, Sylvester. 
1863; Jones. Adam, 1865; Jones, Lewis, 1860; King, Edwari 
1863; Lang, Louis, 1863; Upsey, William B., 1860; Little, James 
A., 1864; Lock, Erie, 1860; Loomis, William H., 1860; Loveland, 
E. P., 1864; Lowder, Charles, 1864; Loyd, Allen, 1863; Loyd, 
Thomas A., 1860; Lupton, Geoi^. 1864; McCarty, Nicholas. 
1863; McConnell, George W., 1864; Mankedick, Henry, 1863: 
Martin, J. H., 1864; Matson, J. A„ 1861 : Mears, Dr. G. W., 1860; 
Mendenhall, C. S.. 1861 ; MiTler, V\ illifttn, 1860; Morris. Thomas 
B., 1860; Morris. Samuel V., l«fo ; A]nr -tsnTu Jacob, 1864; Myers. 
C F. G., 1865; Nelson, DeGrnft ,t9tn: Nicteflo, L D. G., 1861; 
Nicholson, John H., 1865: O-r. i^^m* in<iinh. 1864; Parker, Chris- 
tian, 1865; Pearson, Seth '^ . t^^^ /'c^v^f. John, 1861; Poole, 
Joseph, 1865; Pope. Ahnr- t:^. <;K<tii. > .v T^ 1863; Ragan, 
Reuben. 1860; Ragan, Rv-X- *. N:iy: ^Ru:t. WHliam A., 1863; 
Ragan, W. H., 1860; Rath-? , .^ 'K-r. -<^^^>e. D. E., 1865; Ross, 
Charles, 1864 ; Rothrock, \\. :^^: iuvlisc;!, H. J., 1864; Schlater, 
William H., 1864; Shepherd, Rti%. :. N., 1864; Shoemaker, J. C. 
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1863 ; Simons, Thomas, 1863 ; Simpson, Archibald, 1861 ; Snepp, 
David J., 1864; Snepp, John, 1860; Springer, J. E., 1864; Sterret, 
Rev. Alexander, 1864; Stevens, Walter G., 1861; Stone, Gen. A., 
1861 ; Stuart, Zimri, 1865 ; Tarleton, Caleb, 1863 ; Teas, Edward 
Y., 1860; Teas, John C, 1860; Tenbrook, John W., 1860; Thomp- 
son. Prof. S. H., 1865 ; Thornton, H. P., 1865 : Troll, George FL, 
1865; Townsend, J. M., 1863; Trueblood, Abram, 1860; Van 
Camp, G. C, 1864; Wetmore, S. P., 1864; White, Jesse, 1865; 
Williams, Jesse L., 1864; Williams, Martin, 1860; Wright, Ben- 
jamin H., 1863; Wright, Capt. John, 1860; Young. H. H., 1864. 



SAMUEL BIGGER. 



Retniniscences by Jacob Julian in the Richmond PlaUadium, Kindness of 

HeUn V, Austin. 

[Mr. Jacob Julian was a native of CentenriUe and knew intimatelj the 
people and scenes of which he wrote. He afterward moved to Irvington, 
Marion county, and became a prominent lawyer in Indianapolis.] 

AMONG the lawyers who during Judge Charles H. Test's 
time visited Centerville and sometimes appeared in court, 
was Samuel Bigger, who succeeded Judge Test as circuit judge, 
and in 1840 was made Governor of the State. 

Bigger was a tall, rather fine-looking young man. He was 
fond of fun, and spent the most of his time playing on the violin 
in Noble's saloon and in joking with its inmates. He was a good- 
humored, pleasant fellow, apparently without energy or ambi- 
tion, and was liked because of his social qualities. While, how- 
ever, this was the public estimate of him, his intimate friends 
had confidence in his ability and ultimate success, and when 
Judge Test left the bench this jolly good fellow, this fiddler of 
the saloon, was made his successor. People soon found out that 
he was making an excellent judge. He did not prove an able 
lawyer, but with his good, strong sense and sterling honesty and 
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pleasant manners, he succeeded in winning the respect of the 
people and in making everybody his friend. People loved him 
for his common ways, his affability and cleverness to all. He 
made every one at home in his presence, in or out of the court- 
house. He had Lincoln's fondness for a joke, without much of 
his skill in telling one. 

It was during these years that George W. Stonestreet, who 
was a man of extraordinary quickness and wit, especially when 
intoxicated, lived in Centerville. He was a great favorite of 
Judge Bigger and was placed by him on perfect equality with 
himself. One day, in a state of partial intoxication, Stonestreet 
rode his little pony directly up to the front door of the court- 
hv>use. from which Judge Bigger, sitting on the bench in the 
ciMirt-room, which was then downstairs, saw him, and was so 
much overcome by his ludicrqus appearance as to invite him, by 
an unmistakable motion of his hand, to ride in. The invitation 
was at once accepted and Stonestreet, on his little pony, pre- 
sented himself at the bar. and lifting his hat to the judge, turned 
to the left and escaped by the west side door. Of course, the 
judge could not complain, and did not, but joined with the law- 
yers and other persons present in the uproarious laughter which 

ensued. 

Judge Bigger had a boy's fondness for shows of all kinds, and 
never hiile<i to attend them. Even Governor Hendricks, who 
ne\*er missed a circus in his life, was never more prompt in his 
attendance on one of these exhibitions than was Bigger. 

Samuel BigS^'^ ^^^^ ^^^ oflBce of circuit judge until 1840, when 
he resiirncii to make the can>-ass for Governor on the Whig 
ticket H^ '^^^^ elected and made a model Governor. He died 
Quite voung^ *t Fort Wayne, whither he had removed after the 
close of his term of oflSce as Governor. 
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JUDGE CHARLES B. LASSELLFS NOTES ON ALICE OF 
OLD VINCENNE& 

[The following^ P^P^i* was written bj Judge IiataeUe sereral jeais a|^ 
and published, at least in part, in the Logransport and other papers. Ex- 
tracts from it, and comments upon it, are giren in Hnbbard M. S«iith*s 
''Historical Sketches of Old Vincennes,'* pp. 34, 286 H. Bat as tlKre sees 
to have been inaccuracies in its production, and as it raises in te re sti ng 
questions^ it is here printed practicallj in full with onlj a few verbal 
changes and some unimportant omissions. Jnd^ Lasselle, now liring 
at an advanced ag-e at Logansport, has long- been reg^rded< and ri|^tlj 
so, as authoritj upon the lore of the Wabash Vallej. A contrib nti on from 
him on the earl j traders of the State was pabllsbed in the issae of March, 
1906.] 

THE stor>' of "Alice of Old Vincennes,'' by the late Maurice 
Thompson, is so realistic that a number of the writer's friends 
have requested him to point out such characters and events as 
would justify its claim of being an "historical romance.** This 
is no easy task, owing to the employment by the author of ana- 
chronism as to the age of Alice and the dates of the events in 
which she figures, and the great number of the scenes and events, 
partly historical and partly fictitious, which occur. As to Alice 
herself, she was a real person, well known to the early inhab- 
itants of Vincennes, as the sequel of this will show. Her real 
name was Mary Shannon. She was the daughter of Giptain 
William Shannon, one of Colonel George Rogers Qark's most 
patriotic and gallant officers. We first hear of Giptain Shannon 
through Clark himself. In his "Memoirs," to be found in Eng- 
lish's "Conquest of the Northwest," vol. I, p. 531, he states that 
Captain Shannon was taken prisoner by a party of the enemy 
while the army was nearing Vincennes. He was taken to the 
British fort, but released upon the surrender of the fort a day or 
two afterward. Shortly after the surrender of the fort. Colonel 
Clark distributed his troops to diflFerent points, one part going 
to Fort Clark, at Kaskaskia; another to Louisville, Ky., under 
his immediate command there, and another part remained at the 
fort at Vincennes. Captain Shannon removed with that part 
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^oing'to Kaskaskia. Here he remained as capoain and conductor 
of the military stores. How long he rcmanied there is not 
known. A letter from him to Captain Francis Bosseron, con- 
ductor of the stores at Vincenncs, in possesaoo of the writer, 
dated June 15, 1779, shows that he was stil! there at that date. 
A few years after this, about 1784, he obtained from the Court 
of Vincennes a tract of land near the village, on the west side of 
the Wabash river. Many other grants of the same character 
were also made by the court. This g^ve offense to the Indians, 
and especially the Piankeshaw Indians. These Piankeshaws had 
been great friends of the French. After the defeat of the French 
and killing of Vincennes by the Chickesaws, of Tennessee, in 
1736, the inhabitants of Vincennes entertained great fears of a 
hostile visit from this numerous and powerful tribe of Indians. 
The Piankeshaws, who, for time immemorial, had occupied a 
village called by the French traders "Terrehaute" (highland), at 
or near the site of the present city of Terre Haute, moved down, 
in 1742, to Vincennes to protect and defend the inhabitants in 
case of invasion. At the same time, as claimed by the French 
and afterward by the Americans, they made a grant of land to 
the French, extending from a point twenty-five miles above Vin- 
cennes to a point twenty-five miles below, and twenty-five miles 
on each side of the Wabash river — ^making the tract fifty miles 
square. But the Piankeshaws, while admitting that they made 
such grant as to that portion of the land Ijring east of the Wa- 
bash river, denied that they ever made a grant for that portion 
lying west of the river. Hence, the Piankeshaws and other In- 
dians commenced hostilities. 

Mr. Dillon, in his ''History of Indiana," p. 184, states that, 
'^notwithstanding the hostile temper of the Indians during the 
years 1785 and 1786* the court of Post Vincennes continued to 
grant tracts of land to various French and American adven- 
turers. * * * Of the Americans who attempted to make im- 
provements on such grants, some wer<? killed by the Indians, 
others became alarmed and retir<v^. to Kentucky, and a few re- 
maine<l at Post Vincennes, \^Wv rK^ ^'^'^ protected by the 
French inhabitants.^ 

It was unfortunate that O^ii^w u ^^-* • tvM« did not do as the 
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other settlers. It was bat a short distance, probably less than a 
mile, from the town. The Indians attacked his home and pro- 
ceeded to massacre him and his fomily. Mary attempted to es- 
cape, but some of the Indians pursued and brought her back. In 
her great distress she called upon her Maker for hdp, exclaim- 
ing, "Oh, mon Dieu, oh, mon Dieu." The Indians, rccc^^nizing 
these words as French, supposed her to be a French girl and 
gave her her liberty. She then hurried toward Vincennes and 
hailing persons on the opposite hank of the river for help, they 
took her over in a boat to the village. Here she was soon pro- 
vided for. 

The story of "Alice" tells us that Gaspard Roossillon became 
her foster father. Was he a real personage? There can be no 
doubt that Captain Francis Bosseron was the Gaspard Roussil- 
Ion of the story. In the first place, the story throughout refers 
to him as mayor and captain. At the time the French inhab- 
itants organized, took possession of the fort and raied the flag, 
there was no captain of any kind of troops in Vincennes. Upon 
the return of Father Gibault and his report of the proceedings 
of the inhabitants of Vincennes, Colonel Clark sent over a cap- 
tain's commission (now in possession of the writer) to Francis 
Bosseron. It was written in French, for Qark scarcely knew a 
word of French, nor Bosseron of English. Translated, it reads 
as follows : 
"No. 1. 

"By George Rogers Clark, Esqr., Colonel Commanding East 
Illinois and its dependencies, etc., etc., etc. 

"By virtue of the power and authority vested in me by his 
Excellency, Patrick Henry, Governor and First Magistrate of 
Virginia, etc., I name, appoint and constitute you by these 
presents, captain of a militia company at Poste Vincennes. In 
consequence of which you will carefully discharge all the duties 
pertaining to the same. 

"Given under my hand and seal at Fort Clark, this 10th day of 
August, 1778. G. R. Clark." 

The No. 1 at the left hand corner of the commission shows that 
it was the first commission issued by him after he and his troops 
left the falls of the Ohio (now Louisville) on their expedition. 
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Shannon, Alice's father, was conductor of the military stores 
at Kaskaskia and Bosseron held the same position at Vincennes. 
They necessarily were in close correspondence. In the letter of 
Shannon to Bosseron, dated at Kaskaskia, June 15, 1779, re- 
ferred to above, he concludes with the words, "My compliments 
to Madame Bosseron," which he would not likely do unless their 
families were in close social relations. Bosseron being rich and 
liberal, it is natural that he should step in and protect the or- 
phaned child of his friend. In this connection it may be re- 
marked that no reference to Bosseron or, indeed, to any other 
person as captain of the company of French inhabitants who 
took possession of British Fort Sackville, is made by any of the 
Indiana historians. Law, Dillon, English and even Mr. Dunn in 
his thorough history of early times of Indiana, all seem to have 
implicitly followed Colonel Clark in his "Memoir." This was 
written by him several years after the events occurred, and with 
a great number of events to relate from memory, he might well 
be excused in making some omissions. It is due to the memory 
of Mr. Thompson to say that, after a very thorough investiga- 
tion of the subjects of which he wrote, he was the first historian, 
under the garb of fiction, to give the name of the French captain 
above referred to. 

The incidents of the flag, in the main, are clearly historical, but 
there are some fictions surrounding it. In Captain Bosseron's 
book of accounts against Captain Leonard Helm, as the repre- 
sentative or agent of the State of Virginia, he makes, among 
others, these entries: 

1778: 

Nov. 4. For having raised the company *500 " — 

Nov. 12. Paid to St. Marie for 5 ells of red 



•See foot 
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From these entries we can obtain almost a full and precise de- 
scription of the flag. It consisted of two stripes — one of red and 
the other of green. The extra length of the red stripe of 1^ ells 
— the French ell being 40 inches in length — being taken off to 
form the shield in its proper place, left the flag about 11 feet in 
length. Whether or not a coat of arms was blazoned on the 
shield is not known. Nor is it known exactly what the cost price 
was. From the figures of Captain Bosseron, whether in French 
currency or in Virginia currency of $3.33j4 to the pound, as was 
usual afterward, it would be a very costly flag.* But it was a 
famous flag for the reason that it was the first American flag in 
all that vast extent of country. * ♦ * The quartermaster's 
office in the War Department at Washington City and Lossing's 
Field Book of the Revolution contain an abundance of flag lore, 
but they contain no instance of a display of an American flag 
west of the Atlantic States. 

As to the other characters and events mentioned in "Alice," 
they were either known to the general reader of Vincennes his- 
tory or are fictitious. The writer knew "Alice" well in her old 
age. It so happened that her youngest son, named William 
Shannon, after her father, and the writer were playmates to- 
gether, and their families being near neighbors, he often visited 
her house. In her personal appearance and character she was 
well described by the author. But he states several times that 
she was not to be regarded as beautiful. The writer would have 
thought otherwise, and that in her girlhood days she must have 
been a beautiful girl. The most prominent features of her char- 
acter were her independence and kindiness. She was, in fact, 
such a woman that the men would have called her "grand old 
lady" and the ladies "a sweet old lady." 

*Both Judge Lasselle and Mr. Smith, in commentinff upon this, seem to be confused as 
to the eurrenoy. There can be no question, however, that in the account book, where the * 
denominations aie repreeented by ditto marks, the large denomination is *'liyre" (one-fifth 
<tf a ^piastre," or Spanish dollar, and about 18K or 19Vi cents of our money), and the smaller 
is *^sol** (modem **sou,'* being about one-twentieth of the lirre and therefore about the same 
as our cent), both French. For ''haring raised the company" the charge was therefore |9S— 
HOO, and the toUl cost of the ''flag" was a little more, $l<X>-$i(»r— Editor. 
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THE LAST OF AN INDIAN VILLAGE. 

ON March 16th and 17th the Indianapolis News and other pa- 
pers contained news of the discovery, on the east bank of 
the Wabash river three miles south of Lafayette, of an old In- 
dian burial ground. The substance of the report was that 
"Michael O'Brien, who lives on Sand Ridge, had discovered half 
an acre of bones, human and animal, deer antlers, shells, etc., be- 
side the Rising Clubhouse." 

Before this publication Mr. Alva O. Reser, well known to 
many of the readers of this magazine, and an authority upon the 
early history of Indiana, visited the place. He has kindly sent 
a full account of the most important circumstances in a letter 
dated Lafayette, May 2d, 1908. 

"I was on the ground before any of the bones were carried 
away, Mr. O'Brien having telephoned to me. I went down on a 
boat and landed about a quarter of a mile below the mouth of the 
Wea, on the east side. The overflow of the Wabash had washed 
away a seeming mound of sand, and there were human bones 
scattered over a surface about the size of a half-acre, and the 
bones were about as thick as corn stalks in a corn field. Most 
of the bones were broken. It seemed that the Wabash had just 
about washed down to the position of the dead and in one in- 
stance we found the legs, and with a stick scratched out all the 
bones of the upper extremities and head. The body seemed to 
be with head to the west. There were scattered around a large 
number of pieces of deer horns, and many burned rocks and 
shells. This was undoubtedly the site of an Indian village, and 
it was just across the river from where Ft. Ouiatenon had been. 
Just below Ouiatenon, on the west side of the Wabash, a ditch 
was lately dug through a sand ridge, and many bones and Indian 
relics found. A few years ago at this point a front bone of the 
arm was found with a silver bracelet on it. There is no doubt 
that the land just below the mouth of the Wea was a scene of 
great activity in the ea**' ^ — because of the many relics, bones 
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and things used by the people found there. Part of an oven, the 
shape and all preserved, has been found." 

TTiis Indian village was in existence from early in the 
eighteenth century, probably before 1718. According to the 
best evidences (cf. Dillon, Indiana, pp. 262, 401-403, and Dunn, 
Indiana, pp. 49-50) the principal village was two or three miles 
lower down the river on the same side. As Indian villages were 
not very substantial, the relatively large population centering 
around the rapids which marked the head of navigation for the 
larger boats, may well have shifted from place to place. Certain- 
ly at many times there was a large number of Indians living on 
the site where these bones have been unearthed. Largely on 
this account the French fort of Ouiatenon was established (about 
1720) at this part of the river on the opposite side. The French 
post probably drew an increased Indian population. We hear of 
Kickapoos and Musquattimes dwelling on the west side very 
near the fort. The Weas were chiefly on the east side and their 
warriors were at times estimated as high as a thousand or twelve 
hundred. Trade in furs and skins was carried on here on a large 
scale, being valued between 1764 and 1775 at something like 
£8,000 annually. 

The small French post, as is well known, came into the pos- 
session of the English after the French and Indian War. During 
Pontiac's conspiracy the little garrison was taken captive and 
held as prisoners by the Indians of the neighborhood, who were 
inclined to be friendly themselves, but yielded to this extent to 
the plans of the other Indians. The post apparently was not re- 
established and the stockade with its dozen or so enclosed dwell- 
ings soon decayed. The site is now marked by a monument. 

About ten or twelve years later most of the Indians were gath- 
ered in a village (Kath-tip-e-ca-nunk) some eighteen miles up 
the river on the west side. During the troubles with the Indians 
which arose after the American conquest of the Northwest, these 
towns were raided by the Americans. Full reports of the raids 
of Brigadier-Generals Scott and Williamson in 1791, in which 
comparatively few Indians were killed, but in which their towns, 
including the one in question, were destroyed, can be read in 
Dillon's History of Indiana, pp. 263-5, 271. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF IRVINGTON. 

FROM NOTES BY SYLVESTER JOHNSON. 
By Request. 

IN Sulgrove's History of Indianapolis and Marion County, pp. 
620-1, a brief history is g^ven of Irvington, until recently a 
suburb, now a part of the city of Indianapolis. 

One of the original promoters of the town, Mr. Sylvester John- 
son, is now living at an advanced age in Irvington, and it may 
not be superfluous to complete the account there given by facts 
recited by Mr. Johnson or gleaned from the records. 

Much of the land now occupied by Irvington, about four and 
a half miles east of the center of Indianapolis, was entered from 
the government by John Hendricks, January 14th, 1826. The cen- 
tral quarter section, lying along the National Road, belonged in 
1870 to the Sanduskys, then living in Louisville, Ky., and was used 
as a dairy farm. In that year, on June 30th, it was bought by Jacob 
Julian and Sylvester Johnson, both of Centerville, Ind., for $100 
an acre, or a total of $32,000. The tract is now bounded by 
Michigan street on the north, Arlington avenue on the east, Rit- 
ter avenue on the west and a line from 300 to 400 feet north of 
the Brookville pike on the south. It was bought with the pur- 
pose of laying out a suburban town. 

The town was laid out November 7th, 1870, with the name 
Irvington, given by Mr. Julian, at the suggestion of his daugh- 
ter, Mary Julian Downey, in honor of Washington Irving. In 
the meanwhile Mr. Johnson had visited Glendale (near Cincin- 
nati), perhaps the best known suburban town in this part of 
the country at that time, and had got the idea of winding streets, 
which has become the best known characteristic of Irvington. 
The tract was laid out with the plan of having the streets run along 
the low places, leaving the higher locations for building lots. 
Julian and Johnson avenues were run along one of the pro- 
nounced lines of drainage. A provision, copied by Mr. Johnson 
from Colorado Springs, Colo., was inserted in the deeds prohib- 
iting the location of any distillery, brewery or other offensive es- 
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tablishment, and the selling or pcnnir rr g: the sale ;f —-rim- 
ing liquors except for medicinal or inf-striil ^-zrpc^tcs :g a=j ;f 
the property on penalty of rcvcrskm of the gr:-zr f ti tr>c Dci^rs-I 
owner or his heirs. This provision had beei: ariicki-f ir C:Ji- 
rado and had been upheld by the State anf tbc Vrrtef Statt* 
courts. Another provision forbade the locatf:-:: :: sti!:C*s, biigr- 
pens, etc., within fifty feet of any streel, :::-t as tLnLzipictart p-r:- 
vision, as the plan of the town left n^ place fcr aZcj5u Tm: 
circles, one at the intersection of University aveti-e ani Aria- 
bon Road and the other just north of the Xaticrria^ Road, were 
set aside for public purposes, the former under the title irrii:^ 
Circle and the latter College Grcle. 

Mr. James Downey, a son-in-law of Mr. Jacc^ T-Iian, civyrc^ 
to the proposed town and built there in 1871. Mr. JrHaa at:f 
Mr. Johnson also began to build in 1871 and moved t j thetr new 
residences in 1872. Dr. Levi Ritter bought the land to the west 
of the new town and laid out an addition shortly after. The town 
was soon incorporated. The present railroad station was se- 
cured in 1872, and with that the new town was airly launched- 



INDIANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY ORCULAIL 

[The following' is the first circular issued bj the T«w«a«a Historical So- 
cietj, a copy of which is now in the possession of Vinoeanes Unirersitj.] 

Indiaxapolis, , 1831. 

MY Dear Sir: The preceding abstract from the Constitution 
and Proceedings of the "Indiana Historical Society** ex- 
hibits an index of its character and will, it is hoped, attract your 
favorable regard. In pursuance of the general objects of the so- 
ciety and in obedience to its resolutions, the corresponding sec- 
retary has the honor to address you. respectfully soliciting such 
aid, information and patronage as it may be in your power to 
afford. All communications addressed to the undersigned at 
Salem, Washington county, Indiana, will be g^tefully received, 
and whenever necessary, promptly acknowledged. 

I have the honor to remain, with sentiments of respect, your 
obedient servant, John H. Farnham. 

Corresponding Secretary. 
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EDITORIAL 

HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 

The finished product of historical work has always proved 
deeply interesting when presented by such masters as Bancroft, 
Prescott, Parkman or Rhodes. The work of individual research, 
also, which lies at the bottom of all historical work of value, 
possesses a strong attraction for any one who embarks in it, no 
matter whether at some obscure point or in some highly impor- 
tant and widely known question. Cooperative historical work, 
however, has not yet received as much recognition in this coun- 
try as it should; not nearly so much as it has for a long time 
received in Europe. The reasons are not far to seek. We have 
not yet realized the importance and the magnitude of the task 
of preserving our history. There are not yet enough great ques- 
tions among us whose satisfactory solution has become forever 
impossible owing to the loss of material bearing upon them; not 
enough documents lost whose importance, increased by time and 
the destruction of other evidence, stimulates the effort to pre- 
serve other documents and collect other evidence which we still 
possess. Moreover, the subject matter with which the historian 
deals is so comprehensive and yet so elusive that cooperation is 
not always possible. Astronomers have planned with compara- 
tive ease cooperative schemes of work in which most of the great 
observatories and* scores of astronomers will probably be en- 
gaged for generations. Scientists can deal with animate nature 
even with more or less fixed and arbitrary divisions. But the 
record of men's thoughts and doings is so complex and the sub- 
ject so uncertain that no one can hope to call history an exact 
science. The channels, accordingly, by which it is produced re- 

[90] 
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main as yet for the most part for a few individual workers to 
dig out. 

The need of cooperative work, however, is very apparent. 
There are questions whose solution, unless they are to be left 
for chance and prejudice to settle, must be answered by historical 
research. Many phases of our financial policy, numerous political 
and constitutional developments, race questions, especially those 
involved in the relation of the races, are probably susceptible of 
definite answer, if we only had adequate information, informa- 
tion which it is perfectly possible to ascertain, but which can 
be gotten in full only by the combined efforts of government 
bureaus and semi-public societies. In every field of historical 
work there are records lost, there is work undone, both through 
lack of general interest and through lack of intelligent coopera- 
tion. There are some matters covered over and over and some 
important matters left untouched. 

Recently great progress has been made toward better organi- 
zation of historical work. Perhaps the strongest influence comes 
from the American Historical Association. This, through its 
quarterly, The American Historical Review, through its annual 
meetings, through its numerous and effective committees, has 
not only done much to introduce better methods of teaching his- 
tory, but has stimulated the collection of materials and has un- 
dertaken more or less systematic cooperative work. As its 
membership is open to practically all who are interested in his- 
tory, upon payment of a slight fee, it embraces both well-known 
historians and amateurs. Its president for the year 1908, Pro- 
fessor George B. Adams, of Yale University, also the chairman 
of the board of editors of The American Historical Review, has 
long been active in promoting the ends of the association. The 
association has two considerable prizes at its disposal, the Justin 
Winsor prize and the Herbert Baxter Adams prize, awarded 
annually through committees for original work in the field of 
American and European history. Among the more important 
committees are the Historical Manuscripts Commission, Public 
Archives Commission (at present at work on the archives of 
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the Republic of Texas), and committees on bibliography and on 
publications. 

The Carnegie Institute, endowed by Mr. Carnegie to encour- 
age and systematize original work in all fields, has an historical 
department. Professor J. Franklin Jameson, formerly of the 
University of Chicago, is at the head of this work. Among the 
tasks being undertaken under his direction are the collection and 
publication of matter from European archives bearing upon 
American history and the preparation of bibliographies of ma- 
terials in the State library of each State in the Union dealing 
with the economic development of that State and of the country 
at large. Some of this work will doubtless prove comparatively 
barren, a mere heaping of document upon document, of title upon 
title. But at least it will be done and the path of the future in- 
vestigator will be made easier. 

Interesting developments have taken place in the historical 
circles of the middle West within the last few months in the di- 
rection of the organizations of new agencies. Last year at Cin- 
cinnati a two-days' conference was held, in connection with 
which the Ohio Valley Historical Association was organized. 
This interstate movement, originating chiefly at Cincinnati, aims 
to have regular meetings, and by these, together with the in- 
fluence of its officers and committees, to quicken the public inter- 
est in the history of the Ohio Valley. It also proposes to coor- 
dinate work done in the different States in matters common to 
the whole group of States. Several Indiana men attended the 
first meeting of the society and will probably take part in its 
subsequent work. 

The work of State and local historical societies generally is 
usually discussed at some session of the annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association. This session serves, somewhat 
informally, as a clearing house for these organizations, and has 
its chairman and secretary who may be considered as officers at 
large in this line of work. At the last session, in Madison, Wis., 
the secretary. Professor Evarts B. Greene, of the University of 
Illinois, reported great progress, especially in the middle West, 
in appropriations for historical purposes and in new enterprises 
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undertaken, but showed that appropriations were often not wisely 
made, that work such as editing was in some cases being badly 
done, and that there was much waste. 

The semi-official report of the last session of this conference, 
which can be read in The American Historical Review for April, 
1908, pp. 438-9, is very suggestive. The principal subject was, 
"The Cooperation of State Historical Societies in the Gathering 
of Material in Foreign Archives." After considerable discus- 
sion a committee of seven was appointed to consider possible 
schemes of cooperation, consisting of Mr. Dunbar Rowland, di- 
rector of the Department of Archives and History in Mississippi, 
chairman ; W. C. Ford, E. B. Greene, J. F. Jameson, T. M. Owen, 
B. F. Shambaugh and R. G. Thwaites. This committee will 
doubtless have a report which will be of interest to Indiana, in 
as much as much of our early history is involved in documents 
which belong also to the history of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Louisiana and other States. 

The cooperation of local historical societies was similarly dis- 
cussed on the basis of a paper by Mr. John F. Ayer, secretary of 
the Bay State Historical League, a union of local historical so- 
cieties in Massachusetts which has apparently been successful 
in widening the field of work and increasing the membership of 
the several organizations composing it. 

Another organization also came to life at the meeting of the 
American Historical Association at Madison — the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. The object of this body appar- 
ently is to serve as a means of putting into effect plans of co- 
operation between State historical societies. It is to be made up 
of men active in these. The executive committee consists of Dr. 
Thomas M. Owen, president; Professor Clarence W. Alvord, 
vice president; Clarence S. Paine, secretary-treasurer; Dr. Reu- 
ben G. Thwaites and George W. Martin. The Mississippi Val- 
ley seems in many ways to afford a more natural and more im- 
portant grouping of States than the Ohio Valley and though there 
is doubtless room for the latter for the purpose of holding annual 
conferences and doing other work, the former is admirably adapted 
to serve as a basis of cooperation between State societies. 
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There is danger amid this multiplicity of organizations that the 
machinery will fairly stifle the woilccrs. There is danger also 
that magic efficacy may be attributed to societies. It is the in- 
dividaal» and the individual alone, who docs the work. He may 
be helped by associations, but no association ever accomplished 
anything of itself. It is to be hoped that these recent develop- 
ments are not simply manifestations of the tendency to organize, 
but symptoms of the beginning of more active work and more 
intela^ent cooperation. 

Meanwhile in Indiana we are making prc^ess. The article 
by our State Archivist, Dr. Harlow Lindley, in this number, 
s^^ws that at least one step has been taken in the right direc- 
tion by the State government. The possibilities of general work 
are becvHtiin$; more and more apparent. Many people have been 
interested in Indiana history. The separate incidents and epi- 
svnles ot that history have been written up unusually well. The 
early French settlements, the capture of Vincennes by Clark, 
the ^K>Htical cv>ntest for and against slavery, the Indian troubles, 
and many other chapters are probably as well known as events 
of similar imp<>rtance in any State of the Union. 

But in many lines of study we have almost everjrthing yet 
to da In collections of important original documents and tran- 
scripts we are, as has repeatedly been shown, far behind even 
neighboring States, In the study of some of the most important 
phases of our history we hardly have the data for beginning 
work. It is of the utmost importance that broader interest and 
better cooperation be secured. For instance, the immigration 
into the State from the time of the American occupation com- 
bines perhaps more questions and is of more general interest 
than any other development. A comprehensive study of it would 
require the cooperation of State and local historical societies and 
all other suitable agencies within our borders. With such a com- 
bination continued for some time, it would probably be possible 
to trace all important currents of immigration and point out 
subsequent tendencies growing out of them. Would it not be 
possible for the State Historical Society to concentrate the ef- 
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forts of all historical agencies in the State for a definite period 
upon such a subject, and while not ignoring other things which in- 
dividual investigators might in the meantime here and there turn 
up, devote its publications, its meetings, and its influence chiefly 
to that one topic? The character of the publications already put 
out by the State Historical Society challenges comparison with 
those of any other State. But they have been the result of scat- 
tering, individual effort alone, and represent practically the labor 
of the few men whose names are attached to the various articles. 
Would not a greater general interest and cooperation be secured 
by a mass movement upon some one question or set of questions 
in our history? If a question of present, vital interest, not one 
of mere antiquarian concern, were chosen, there is no reason why 
universal cooperation could not be secured. Early internal im- 
provements present a matter of investigation that might well 
enlist such an effort, especially in view of the present interest 
in interior waterways and the conservation of natural resources. 
A practical value of such work would lie in the possibility that 
future mistakes might be avoided by a clearer understanding of 
past experience. The study of political parties could nowhere 
be better prosecuted than in Indiana, which has been for several 
generations one of their fiercest battlefields. The relation of 
national politics and local affairs, the influence of national parties 
upon local government, might very well be made the subject 
of such a cooperative study as has been suggested. 

Our local historical societies apparently need some such stim- 
ulus as this. So far as known to this magazine, not more than 
three or four county historical societies show many signs of 
activity. Henry, Wayne and Monroe counties especially are 
simply exceptions to the general lethargy. The trouble seems 
to be not so much in the inability to do anything or in the lack 
of means, but in the lack of an interesting and important purpose 
or of intelligent direction. At times past suggestive meetings at 
l^ast have been held, and some good publications gotten out by 
such county organizations as those of Lake and Wabash counties, 
or such groups as the Northern Indiana Historical Society. A 
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concerted movement in a common field would probably revive 
many groups that now resemble extinct volcanoes. 

There has been considerable discussion recently of possible co- 
operation between the State Historical Society and local societies. 
In our next number we hope to give a short account of the work 
of these agencies in Wisconsin, which is probably the leading 
State in the West in this respect. Meanwhile reports from local 
societies, and contributions of papers produced in them, and 
discussions of the general subject of these remarks will be wel- 
CDme> 



NOTES. 

HENRY COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

The twenty-second annual meeting of this, the most flourish- 
ing county historical society in the State of Indiana, was held 
Thursday, April 30th, 1908, at the Historical Society Building, 
No. 614 South Fourteenth street, Newcastle. In the printed 
program a very interesting session was arranged for, including 
among other numbers presentation of new material for the his- 
torical, biographical and portrait collections, and an "illustration 
exercise of pioneer methods of preparing and spinning flax and 
wool on the old-time little wheel, and also on the great wheel," 
by Spiceland township people, who were familiar with the work. 

The annual session of the Caroline Scott Harrison Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution was held at the home 
of Mrs. C. S, Sargent, in Indianapolis, May 14th. The secretary, 
Mrs. W. C, Buell, reported $400 now available for a memorial of 
Mrs, Harrison, for whom the chapter is named, in the Conti- 
nental Hall at Washington. The registrar, Mrs. W. S. R. Tark- 
ington, reported the present membership as two hundred and 
fifty, of whom twenty-three are life members. 

The Anthony Wayne Memorial Association has been formed 
at Ft. Wayne with officers as follow : Chairman, Captain H. W. 
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Dickman; vice-chairman, Captain W. F. Geller; second vice- 
chairman. Captain Harry Clark; secretary, W. A. Carmer; treas- 
urer. Colonel S. K. Kelker. The object of the association is to 
petition Congress for an appropriation sufficient to erect on the 
site of the old fort a suitable memorial building, in which armor- 
ies may be established fot all the military companies in the city, 
as well as a museum of local history and an assembly-room. 

Mr. Jacob P. Dunn, of Indianapolis, has been appointed to spe- 
cial service in collecting information about the languages spoken 
by the Indian tribes formerly dwelling in this part of the coun- 
try, under the direction of the National Bureau of Ethnology. 
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i: CITIZEN. 

red and sixty-eight pages. 
cS: Co. 1907.] 
- has been in process of devel- 
iiools for several years past. A 
in the latter part of the eighth 
r period may be given to it in the 
)peration and direction of the super- 
/. N. Kendall, the work of developing 
been carried on largely by Mr. Arthur 
Department of History and Civics in 
•ol. "The Community and the Citizen" 
> complete results of Mr. Dunn's effort to 
-tudy at once simple and vital, and unless the 
.;cn, will be instrumental in marking an epoch 
•rk in our public schools. 
ng to note that the present conception of the sub- 
• lifTerent from the idea of civil government which 
■\ ailed in the schools. The latter treated only of the 
n of local. State and national government, together 
: uction upon such subjects as qualification of voters, 
States constitution and party politics. The present book 
n all the interests of community life. It is essentially a 
I elementary sociology. Among the chapter headings noted 
The Site of a Community," "The Family," "How the Com- 
::uty Aids the Citizen to Satisfy His Desire for Health," 
ilow the Community Aids the Citizen in Transportation and 
' ommunication," "How the Community Aids the Citizen to 
Satisfy His Desire for Knowledge," "How the Citizens of a Com- 
munity Govern Themselves," "Some Defects in the Self-Gov- 
ernment of Our Communities," "How the Expenses of Govern- 
ment Are Met." 

Another notable advance that Mr. Dunn has made is that the 
pupil is interested in a practical way from the very first in his 
own immediate surroundings, the water supply, the schools, the 
^ity parks, etc., and his further study is made to consist largely 
of finding out how these things are brought about, and how 
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THE HISTORY OF ST. JOSEPH 

Timothy E. Howard, formerly on 
Bench, has not ceased working for th< 
holds office. "The History of St. Josei 
ice to the commonwealth. As presid 
Historical Society Judge Howard I. 
literary and historical questions. 

It is wise to prepare such a hist 
passed away and while many of th* 
in existence. The field covered b\ 
one, as can be seen by the two lar 
cussed: The geology of the coun^ 
Marquette and La Salle ; the first 
Indians; the incorporation of th 
Bend; the schools; public impr 
lists of officers and privates ; th« 
the biographies. 

The most important portions 
of the early settlements, the lis' 
the account of the schools, ir 
One criticism will stand agaii 
consideration is given to the 
portant, but not so importai 
work on the biographies of c 
largest' portion of Mr. How. 
cause after all, everything a 

Mr. Howard has evident!^ 
sympathetic heart. He is ' 
the early settlers in their ha 
generation in its efforts tr 
conditions of the communi 
umes. 1908: The Lewi^ 
New York. 
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they may be improved. It is a trite maxim of ^. 
instruction should proceed from the known to th 
from the immediate to the remote, but nowhere ch 
viewer found this point of view really carried out ^ 
civics. To be^in with local government, proccr 
then to national government^ as many text-bookit 
not of itself sufficient, for the intricacies of city u 
details of its organization are actually as remote 
and from the average citizen, alas, as are the ?ij. 
ment at Washington. One of the means Mr. 
development of his method is local history. To 

"A feature of the book is the use made of 1 
believed that a contribution is made toward 
problem of how to employ local history effcc* 
Few local communities have a history th^ 
stream of national history in an intimate ^^ 
cult to make use of local developments !Ij 
history of the United States. Still, every 
tory that may be made instructive/' 

As can be readily seen, there arc di*^ 
the new civics. It can not be learned it 
book. A separate text can scarcely be p 
town. And so the Dnnn*s "Community 
give an order of developing the subjec 
gestions and illustrations, and the te^- 
work out the subject for their own COK 
pupils. This requires energy and int^ 
the old method of teaching civics dt* 
work should prove interesting an^t 
should prove the most valuable wo?' 
our city schools. 

The book is copiously illustrat*. 
graphs which bring out most CKCC^' 
Pictures of neat and of sIovenl> 
streets, of river banks used fui 
with pictures of river banks ni 
parks tell a very impressive sto 
easily be by photographs mad< 
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as the widow of Samuel Irvin, a 

of the War of 1812, who died and 

lie story is told that while Irvin was 

:ed by a Mr. Campbell, who asked her 

as refused for her soldier lover. After 

I me West, the Campbells settling in the 

igton, Ky., probably in Bourbon county, 

ichmond, Madison county. Some of the 

• this county and were visited by this rela- 
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promote growth. Mr. Shortridge, more than any other maf. 
was instrumental in securing much that is established to-di*-' 
and he is the only man now living that can tell the details*^ 
much of the educational history of that period. Some thi 
that have remained unrecorded or been recorded erroneoir^ 
he now sets forth authoritatively. In preparing his article? 
the press Mr. Shortridge has been seriously handicapped, f 
blind and virtually without assistance. This part of his 
has been long preparing, and that he has at last got it intc ' •• 
is a matter for congratulation. Professor Shortridge, no 
enty-five years old, is held in honored remembrance in 
apolis, and "Shortridge High School," of that city, is r 
ment to him that will carry his name into the future. 

Indian History. — ^Jacob P. Dunn, who is the recognize 
ity on the Indians of Indiana, has recently publish* 
Indianapolis News, several articles on the aborigines 
14th of December last appeared "Little Turtle, of the 
December 21, "Little Turtle's Rout by Wayne;" 
"Indian Witches Burned to Death" (by the Prop 
Delaware towns) ; March 21, "The Defense of Fort 
April 17, "The Removal of the Potawottomis fro* 
Indiana;" April 25, "When Fall Creek Ran with 
famous hangings at Pendleton for Indian murder 
"The Pigeon Roost Massacre; May 30, "Logan the 
Fort Wayne." Most of these themes have been t 
but Mr. Dunn has considered them with more thor« 
the casual newspaper writer, and developed some 
unused* 
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Jane Irvtn was the wife of Austin Seward, 
good people. In early times they came from 
tied in Surry county, Virginia, but subsequeut 
Austin moved to Middlesex county on the 
Rappahannock, in the heart of the landed ar; 
Episcopalians and patriots. Austin Sew;t 
and his mother Mary Daniel It is thou^iu 
of the celebrated Daniel family of that ?t- 
Daniel ts a distinguished member. HU ^j 
Austin, for whom he was named, and hi: 
Mason, a member of the distinguished M^ 
est child, a daughter, was named Mary 1 
second daughter, Almira, for his grand* 
John, for his father, and his son who &v 
his grandfather. 

John Seward, senior, had two childn 
November 22, 1799, and a sister Ab' 
years his junior. When they were ch* 
remarried, and the stepmother mistn 
that "only exists in the story boot 
pressed it. On account of her cf 
when the stepmother was away av 
mother's sister, carried Almfra a^ 
aunt and did not join her brother 
Civil war, when she came to Indi»r 
her death in 1867. It is a tradliv 
Austin and his sister, that the sti 
extent of failing to give them eno 
an old colored '*mammy" from b* 
and the oysters gathered by th 
Rappahannock, cooked and fet^ 
always insisted these were the 

When Austin was about tQv 
farm near Richmond, Ky. 1 
years. The date of his death 
be a man of very considerable 
ner of living, as remembert^ 
cate* but nothing whatever 
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) develop his ax. It took cen- 
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rifle gun. He made them. He 

he barrel from bar iron; made the 

le the double triggers, cut a segment 

front sight, rounded out and set the 
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luls, and no gun could beat his for looks 

said, a catalogue of the articles of his 

ts of his shop, would be a catalogue of 

(liana in which iron or steel entered. He 

braces, bits, bells, scythes, files, guns, 

^, shears — sheep shears being a specialty — 

ts, horseshoes, horseshoe nails ; he shod horses, 

and, after his foundry was established, made 
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lie made and mounted a brass cannon. There arc 

at which he excelled. No better axes were ever 
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ing. although with an added second story; one room w*^ 
gunsmith shop ; one was used for storings material and for o- 
ing the lathe; one for grindstone and emery wheels and '^ 
fourth was the blacksmith shop with three forces. It is Ui 
this was the third brick house erected in Bloomingtoa, pre 
only by the old brick near Karsell's mill and the Maxwell, 
wards the Lucas House, burned some twenty years ago, s 
jnst north of the alley on the west side of College avenu 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. The brick was mad< 
burned in Walnut street in front of Mrs. W, O. Fee's re^it 
wood cut on the neighboring lots supplying the fuel, 
was a wooden structure built on the east side in which 
was a horse-power for operating the lathe, grindstones 
emery wheels that were used for polishing axes, scythe: 
other implements as required. As business kept on incre; 
demands were made for more room, greater and larger faci 
and these an honest effort was always made to supply. 1 
1842 or 1843t Mr. Seward had only made forged articles su 
were first heated and then formed on the anvil, but in s 
country the plow proposition was always up. About that 
a new plow called the "Peacock/' from the name of the invi 
came on the market. I remember them very well. It had a 
share, wrouglit bar and cast mould board. In that day it w 
plow, somewhat after the fashion of the Oliver of the presen 
The Virginia furnace had been started on the west side c 
county and it was hoped iron would be secured there to mak 
supply the demand for the Peacock plow. To that end 
Seward installed a foundry for the manufacture of all kin 
castings, the blast being supplied by horse-power. The n 
this power was continued until 1854. when it was superscdi 
steam, which was used from that time on. The shop wa 
larged. a foundry buillj more forges installed and the caj 
increased. In the early days but little money was paid for ] 
or for the products of the field or shop. A system of excl 
was established. The river — I^onisville— was the market, a 
order to dispose of the products received and exchanged fc 
products of the shop, lie had a four-horse wagon made n 
"The Great Western," which made regular trips to the rive 
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disposition, looked well ^^ ^BWard 1" 

,„a was indeed a help^^ *^it:Hfully to the household duties, 

i^pTed tf b^on:^,*" --*-^Vv^?^- w^ wen informed on aU the 
pSLase. ^**^ »^^^*t:y on matters of history, and was 

Austin Seward was Vi handsome women in the New 

tocracy holding to the ^''■*> ^ 

o that faith. Wheri C""^*^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ °^ **** Virginia ans- 

' ong Scotch Presby-t^ ^ .^'^palian church, and was baptized 
byterians; became a rtx *'*^*X^**^^Srated to Kentucky he settled 
jje was intensely, but »^*^^Vfc«, ^*»d married into a family of Pres- 

^^bin he established ^:^'^"*^ ^^^ ^* *•»** ^*'*' ''^*** ^^^ ^^^^ *" '*' 
.^orship during the -gv^^^ '^ ^^^**XonstrativeIy religious. In his own 
^Ije first Sunday-schocfc-i'^3^^ ,^^ "^p an altar at which he had family 
Ij-easurer, secretary, ^^ i^> ~^^ Vlis life, and in this cabin conducted 
^^g bad for his pupii^ ^^"W^^^^<:fcomington. He was superintendent, 

■Wright' both of whow^'^^^^k ^"~" ^in fact everything, and rejoiced that 

On the separatiotx ^^ ^<:ivernors of Indiana, Whitcomb and 

school, Austin Scav^J^^ f^ ^'^e also United States Senators. 

^as a ruling elder. ^ ^.^^ Presbyterians into the old and new 

building just west ^ -."^V*. ^^"^iated with the latter, and for years 

colored people. H^ * "*^Vx^ "new school" church was the frame 

tions of the churcV^^ l ^^ ^ :feowles Hotel, now occupied by the 

the absence of th^ t- *^^ - ^ i-egular attendant on all the ministra- 

years he took an^^ -^^"«^\^*^ prayer at the prayer-meetings and in 

f{erald,oo\h Pfe^y^^^^ ^Xr minister conducted the services. For 

Scott's Comment^^^-t^^ ^^^ ^^ y^f^ Observer and Christian 

jj serial), besides ^^ » ^** papers, and had on his library table 

room in n*^ "<^vis^ ^V^^-^^rnes's Notes (this he originally took as 

rather t^^^'^^^^Ut^^^^^ other religious works. The spare bed- 

tbe "apostle ro^^^^ »X^X- ^specially set apart to the priesthood, or 

to sacr>'*S'°"* ^^^^"** ^^chers, and by the family was known as 

than * n™*niber ^^ ^^>v^ ^* ^^^^ *" overflow to profane that room 

maJO^** steaatas.|. -^-^^i»- permitting it to be occupied by any other 

ri^e Seward^ ^^ ^ -^ ^l^^l, Until the day of his death he re- 

.^uqHS^ ^ *^t>^^ **'*'' °"" delivered to the saints. 

* ^3,f<J ^*^ ^ ^^^^^\" ^rewsters were slave-owners in Virginia, 

S^ ^"^>j^^^ were opposed to the institution. Austin 

Qlay Whig, and one of the many who went 
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motioy could buy a plow any place— the man withe 
It was his Christian duty to help the helpless. 

Of Austin Scwarti's domestic life much could I 
wife was the daughter of a colonial dame. She ha 
tivcs among the best of the community with when 
husband were on terms of the closest intimacy. 
the log cabin until 1828 when the old brick at the s 
ner of Seventh and \\'alnut streets^now the Batm 
built and occupied as the family residence. At the 
the most consequential house in towm. It was 1 "" 
stories, and, what no other house aspired to o 
enjoy, it had a halK In that house they lived untiJ 
death in 1865, They always kept open house. Nc 
his floor hung^ry. His business was large. He 
neymen and always had apprentices. The latt< 
his house their home, as well as nearly all the 
neymen. They all ate at his table, sat at his fire 
his beds. Of the patrons from a distance, near!; 
him if their business kept them over night, wh 
or friends, who called on business or pleasure a 
noon, stayed and took dinner. In "'setting the t 
always two extra plates laid for such as "just 
without money and without price. Their table 
supplied from the products of the country, e 
products of the shop. Each, in fact, was a lege 
\y taken in exchange for the other. 

Their oonditioji in life was as their neigl 
dured the hardships and privations of the e; 
household appointments were of the most prin, 
iiig apparel was largely home spun and mac' 
by women who came to sew. The househo 
washing, ironing and seeing fell wholly on . 
of the household as were large enough to U 
with such hcLp as could be procured in a nc 
labors — the labor of caring for a large house' 
for s,[ul rearing a family of nine children wb 
and two who died in infancy — made Mrs. Sew 
and broken, although she alwa.ys maintained 
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'^^ ^"th Governor 
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"^^ >^ his table. 
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=5^ ^ ™ost friend- 

^^^ °ther labor 
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-\^*'S, William J. 

:»\^' who worked 
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into mourning on his idol's defeat in 1 
candidate for the legislature on the W^ 
he was ever a candidate for office, but •• 
and scurrilous campaign that reflected' 
on his competitor or his supporters. 
Whig party, he went naturally into 
remained in it to his death. He votr- 
house in those days was a sort of an 
quarters, while the pavement in frc 
town meeting. His early .political • 
Louisznlle Journal at the feet of G« 
he went to the Cincinnati Gazette p- 
also took the Scientific American 
always read the papers and skipi 
ing by candle-light which he he. 
He was intensely loyal during- 
and every prayer of his he^iri 
of the war and preservaliati n 
furnished the material and 
pound cannon wliich wa?^ 
war. The goud. loyal peoj 
the women, donated their ►■ 
and candlesticks, and soni' 
contributed their brass In 
moulded into this canri" 
and his blessings and wi 
army. The combinatior 
such that during the w*'^ 
all times observt^d all d 

He and his family 
leader of the first baml 
that matter in the Xt 
of his sons bt^lun;;^.: 
band practice, ulii^ 
tory for the sh<ip h 

He was a man 
no little time ^ui 
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The boys who tended his team 

too fast — in short, somebody was 

iistrated with him for making such 

long as he had corn, and any one 

/ coming to him. The boys were in- 

; ranged so that any disturbance would 

night verified their statement. A hole 

door for the benefit of the cats. Mr. 

(1 of a trap and fastened it inside, locked 

hole for the cats. The next morning he 

-loosed him, filled his basket with corn, told 

anted any more to come to him and get all 

•r two of the boys knew all about it, but he 

) strict secrecy and never told it himself. At 

:tinmy'* Seward found some one — sl respectable 

She filled his basket and to assist him in conceal- 

. covered it with cobs and was terribly outraged 

le boys who had been watching and knew of the 

tirst moved here he was universally called Seward, 

i the usual way, but for some unknown reason, the 

changed to Sewzrd, with the e pronounced as long c 

ing the accent. An old paper in the hands of this society 

:wo advertised uncalled-for letters addressed to him under 

>netic spelling, A. C. Ward. It was no uncommon thing to 

i-s name spelled in this way. 

1 of the family have died but two— Williamson Brewster, 

iionored member of our society and citizen of the State, and 

>bert D., who after fifty years' work at the anvil, with the 

cspect and confidence of everybody, is now enjoying the rest he 

-o well deserves and has so well earned. Austin Seward himself 

died October 27, 1872, and is buried in the Dunn burying-ground 

beside his wife and her sisters. 

Braynard R. Hall, a Presbyterian preacher of Philadelphia, a 
graduate of Princeton, opened the State Seminary — the forerun- 
ner of the State University — in 1824, and remained until 1831. 
In 1843 he published a work in two volumes, entitled "The New 
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journeyman. His statement is substa 
Seward's apprentices served him four 
wage, as was the custom in those days ; 
through as skilled workmen and able * 
They did not stay in and about the 
doing the drudgery of the shop, the h< 
taught all that pertained to the tra 
with his family, while Mrs. Seward 
erly supplied with clothing, that it 
that their physical wants were s 
her own children. The hours of 
ten hours a day was recognized — 1 
were always given the benefit c 
Seward was idolized and rever* 
while Mrs. Seward was always 
tionately called "Mammy." 

"Austin Seward was the 1 
He made money — it was no tr 
he never collected, or if coll' 
language. Mr. Seward was 
stock to the railroad, now tb 
all of it was lost. Soon aftt- 
was raised to save that and 
tors. That, ton, was a Ut^ 
was retained. When on ihf 
into t[ie old and the new ^ 
$500 toward buying a tir- 
pied by the A. M. E. t" 
"Mammy" Seward afrn 
went through were win- 
made the donations to 
Before the advent r»f 
back. AU kinds of \^ 
would go, one of the 
the horse, examine i^ 
to put them on^-pm 
it If a man wanted ^ 
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'. David H. Maxwell 

ned. He gave all as- 
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« :e voted a whole chapter 

.i given a chapter. His 

- Mr. Seward's life and 

- ig^ paragraph: "He was 
<-niith, by nature a gentle- 
re need be said, he was a 
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RICHMOND. 

N Pbtitiok. 

rest, and among the best, diacassions 

. his speech there, and the presentation 

s own slaves. A carefol reading will 

: n matters of fact, though taking opposite 

opriateness of the conduct of the leading 

-inally printed in the Indianapolis News^ 

cond was printed at the instance of Judge 

ry County Tribune^ Spiceland and Newcastle, 

.DITOR.] 

karUs W. OsbonCs Article, 

>{ 1842, Henry Clay, of Kentucky, an aspi- 
) residency, in the course of an electioneering 
chmond, Ind., and on October 1 spoke to a large 
cople. 

he platform and in the presence of the audience, 

ienhall presented to Qay a petition asking him to 

slaves. Clay, in his answer, told Mendenhall to go 

mind his own business. Mendenhall's action in this 

been severely censured. He has been regarded as a 

i^adfly, seeking an opportunity to torment the great states- 

n the presence of his political friends. Clay's speech at 

i.ond has been regarded as a political blunder that cost him 

loss of the presidency in 1844. Most of those who have 

.tten upon the subject seem to be ignorant of some of the facts 

nnected with the case. 

Judge Bundy, of Newcastle, in an article in the Indianapolis 
Journal some two years ago, says the speech made the founda- 
tion for a third party of political abolitionists, who nominated 
James G. Birney, who received votes enough in New York alone 
to defeat Clay. The Liberty party existed before Clay's speech 
at Richmond, and Birney received 7,000 votes for President in 
1840. The party was organized in Indiana in February, 1841, 
and delegates appointed to attend the convention that nominated 
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Purchase, or Seven Years in the Far West" under the non 
plume of Robert Carleton. It is a very readable book, and, w 
largely overdrawn, gives a fair representation of this locality 
that time. It is true, he puts impossible and unheard of lang 
into the mouths of his characters and generally caricaturf 
people. He was a scholarly man, an eloquent preacher, I 
account of trouble with Dr. Andrew Wylie, left in a hv 
never was again reconciled to the country or the people 
one except members of his own family. Dr. David H. ? 
and Mr. Seward were ridiculed and lampooned. He ga^ 
sumed names. Dr. Maxwell was Dr. Sylvanus and Mr 
was Vulcanus Allheart. To the latter is devoted a whol 
of his book — ^the only man to whom was given a chai 
enthusiastic and generous estimate of Mr. Seward* 
character can be summed up in his closing paragraph * 
by birth a Virginian, by trade a blacksmith, by natui 
man, and by grace a Christian ; if more need be sai 
genius." 
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Bimey in 1844. It would be difficult to detcrmitie the cause or 
causes that increased the abolition vote from 7,000 in 1840 U 
over 62,000 in 1844. This vote was drawn more largely from ti 
Whigs than from the Democrats, because the former were mc 
anti-slavery than the latter. Clay was a slave-holder, and in 
"Alabama" letter favored the slave-holding measure of the 
nexation of Texas under certain conditions. These two th 
did more, doubtless, to alienate from him the anti-slavery V 
than his speech at Richmond. 

Addison C Harris, late minister to Austria, in an articl 
lished in the American Friend, of November 6, 1896, un< 
title of "A Quaker Episode," attributes the petition tc 
so-called anti-slavery Quakers, mostly living at Newpor 
of Richmond, who advocated the doctrine of immediate 
conditional emancipation, and who refused to be switcb 
this main track of abolitionism by the unjust and imp 
colonization dodge. That these Quakers on learning 
was to speak in Richmond on Saturday before the grc 
of the Indiana Yearly Meeting, prepared a petition, go 
ously signed, placed it in the hands of one of their nun 
Mendenhall to be presented privately to Clay on Fric 
previous to the speaking, but failing to gain his pr* 
sented it publicly upon the platform the next day 
much error in this account. The petition originated 
ana State Anti-Slavery Society, an organization v 
nominational but numbering perhaps more Friends 
than any other one denomination. An annual me 
society was held at Newport (now Fountain Cit} 
September 5, 1842, and continuing four days. Th 
was too large for the Friends' meeting-house, and tl 
to a grove fitted up for the occasion. On the fir 
convention it was "On motion resolved that a comn 
be appointed to prepare a petition to be presen 
Clay, of Kentucky, when he shall arrive at Ric 
visit to this State as contemplated the present sea 
him to liberate his slaves, and that H. H. Way, 
Peter Crocker and Israel French constitute a cor 
sent it. 
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intended by those who formed that document as you interpret it. 
All thirteen of the States that framed that declaration held slaves 
at that very time. Yours is a new interpretation. 

"Slavery is a great evil; we are in the midst of it; fastened 
upon us by Great Britain. There is not a man who deplores 
slavery more than I do. But the slave must be prepared for free- 
dom before he can receive that g^eat boon. He must have moral 
cultivation. The Society of Friends takes- the right stand in re- 
gard to this question. Yours are the revolutionary principles of 
Thomas Dorr, of Rhode Island, and should the principles of 
your petition be granted, extermination and blood would be the 
result. States have rights that you can no more interfere with 
than you can with nations. I own fifty slaves, and I treat them 
well ; ask my Charles here ; he goes as well clad and, I believe, is 
as honest a man as Mr. Mendenhall.* My slaves are worth 
$15,000, and if the abolitionists will raise and give them the same 
amount, I will liberate them. You have put back emancipation 
fifty years. Go home, Mr, Mendenhall and mind your own 
business." 

Thus it will be seen that Hiram Mendenhall acted only as 
Ae agent of the Indiana State Anti-Slavery Society, of which he 
was a member ; that he did not thrust himself upon Henry Clay, 
bot consulted him as to when the interview should take place 
and whether it should be public or private. The whole affair 
was simply one of those early moral engagements in the irrepres- 
sible conflict of freedom with slavery, which terminated with 
:J« close of the War of the Rebellion, 

The visioi) of the seer was imperfect when it showed him that 
of the abolitionist had put back the emancipation of the 
iity years; for not one-half of that time elapsed until 
slavery was a thin^ of the past. But slavery, the 
The rebel Hon. was buried at a fearful cost of blood and 
To-day we look upon the two principal actors on that 
sta^ in the light of intervening events, through the 
years and across seven hundred battle-grounds 
r^ and over the f^i^aves of 500.000 soldiers of the blue 
m|L and the memory of the apologizers for slavery 
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grows dim, while the memory of the advocates of freedom grows ' 
brighter as the years go by. 

"Then to side with Truth is noble, when we share her wretched 

crust 
Ere her cause brfng fame and profit, and 'tis prosperous to be 

just" 

Such nobility belonged to Hiram Mendenhall and his abolition 
compeers in the early forties, and to-day we regard them as hav- 
ing been at home and attending to the business that belonged to 
them as American citizens and patriots while advocating the 
freedom of the slave. Chaeles W. Osbokn. 

Economy, Ind. 

Account by Charles and William Coffin, 

(Charles F. Coffin, of Chicago, and his brother William, of Pasadena, 
Cal., I think, are the only persons livings who can write a correct 
history of Clay^s yisit to Richmond, and the yearly meeting, October, 1842 
— sixty-five years ago. Charles drove the carriage that conveyed him 
to the meeting and listened to his speech. He wrote a history and sent it 
to me and I advised him to have it published in your paper and he wrote 
me his consent to my request. M. Lr. Bundy.] 

In October, 1842, Henry Qay passed through Richmond, Ind., 
on what was probably an electioneering tour for the presidency, 
though not ostensibly so. He had been prominent before the 
public as a candidate for President, and had heretofore been un- 
successful. The Yearly Meeting of Friends in Indiana was be- 
ing held at this time, and his friends evidently arranged for his 
arrival there during the yearly meeting — as in those days the 
meetings were very large, and it was thought he would have a 
good opportunity to present himself before them. He arrived 
in Richmond on the 1st of October, 1842, and stopped at what 
was then known as the "Nixon Hotel," a small, but very neat 
hotel, afterward known as the "Huntington.** There were, as 
guests, at the hotel, a number of Friends, amongst others, three 
bridal couples — ^James D. Ladd, Brooks Johnson and Samuel R. 
Lippincott. Rhoda M. Johnson, then an unmarried young lady, 
who afterward became the wife of Charles F. Coffin, accompanied 
her brother. Brooks Johnson. 
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Of course the arrival of so distinguished a man as Henry 
Clay attracted the attention of every one. The brides were intro- 
duced to him, and he promptly kissed each one of them. Miss 
Johnson remarked that she was glad she was not a bride on this 
occasion, as she did not fancy the looks of Henry Clay. On 
Saturday afternoon he spoke upon a platform which had been 
erected on some vacant lots within a block of the hotel. In addi- 
tion to the large number of Friends attending the yearly meet- 
ing, the whole country for miles around turned out to hear this 
distinguished orator. It was estimated roughly that there were 
ten thousand persons in sound of his voice. Of course this num- 
ber was guessed at, but there was certainly a very large number. 
The anti-slavery agitation had become very strong by this 
time, and a large body of abolitionists resided at Newport, ten 
miles north of Richmond. They met and prepared an address 
to Henry Clay, asking him to liberate his slaves, and appointed 
a deputation to present it to him. This deputation was headed 
by Hiram Mendenhall, who became spokesman of the deputation. 
They made their way to the platform, and handed the petition to 
James Rariden, the Congressman from that district, and a very 
warm friend of Henry Clay's. At Henry Clay's request, he read 
the petition to him. It excited a great commotion in the audi- 
ence, who felt it was an uncalled for intrusion at this time, and 
they might have offered violence to the parties presenting it, but 
Henry Clay arose and earnestly requested them, on his account, 
not to do so, but to allow the parties full liberty. He then arose 
and replied to the address, the committee presenting it being 
seated upon the plaform, and told them that he was opposed to 
slavery himself ; that all the slaves he had, he had inherited from 
his father — that he had never bought nor sold one — ^that many of 
them were old and infirm, and would be unable to provide for 
themselves if turned loose. 

He turned to his body servant, whom he called "Charles" (a 

colored man), and said to the company: "Here is Charles — ^he is 

in a free State, and entirely at liberty to leave me if he desires 

to do so, and if you who present this petition will prepare a place 

ior my slaves at home where they can be provided for, and 

enabled to make their living, I will gladly release them all; but 
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as it is, it wotild be an act of cruelty which I could not perform ; 
and besides, I have grown up amongst them, and have a degree 
of attachment to them, which would prevent me from turning 
them out without the means of subsistence." He then turned to 
the deputation and poured out a volley of eloquence rarely heard, 
suggesting to them that they were interfering with something 
with which they had nothing to do. Standing immediately in 
front of Mendenhall, and bending almost over him, he closed with 
a peroration like this : '^Go home, Mr. Mendenhall, and attend to 
your own business, and I will endeavor to see after mine/' This 
scathing rebuke of course touched deeply those to whom it was 
administered, and they did go home, and did all they could to 
prevent his election for President Whether they would have 
pursued the same course otherwise or not, it is uncertain, but it 
ts supposed to have had much to do in defeating him for Presi- 
dent 

On the next day. Sabbath morning, the writer's younger 
brother, William H. Coffin, stood very near the platform and 
heard all that was said, the writer himself being a little farther 
off, but yet heard enough to understand most that was said. 
Henry Qay desired to attend the large meeting for the public 
on this Sabbath, and Elijah Coffin, father of the writer, was clerk 
of the yearly meeting, and consulted with the few leading 
Friends as to what they should do in the matter. It was con- 
cluded to take him to the meeting and place him on one of the 
raised seats near where the ministers who were to address the 
meeting sat. An immense crowd came to the meeting, and the 
writer drove the carriage for his father, who called for Henry 
Oay, and took him to the meeting house. It was with great 
difficulty that we could get through the crowd, and it was neces- 
sary to drive very slowly, so as to allow people to open a passage 
way and let the carriage through. On arrival at the meeting 
house, a tall Friend, named Pleasant Winston, took hold of one of 
Henry Clay's arms and my father of the other, and then escorted 
him to the place in the meeting house prepared for him. 

He was sufficiently elevated there to be seen by the whole 
company, and of course was an object of great attraction. Two 
ministers delivered addresses : one, John Meader, of Providence, 
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R. L, and the other, Stephen Grellett, of Burlington, N. J. The 
latter, a Frenchman of distinguished family, who had left France 
on account of revolutionary proceedings, and after he came to 
the United States, being thrown with Friends, became a member 
of the society and ultimately a preacher of the gospel, who 
traveled over the United States and Europe, and having be- 
longed to a prominent family, was well educated and in every re- 
spect a most accomplished gentleman. This enabled him to 
reach the nobility — in some instances the Kings, and especially 
the Czar of Russia. His addresses in English were much broken 
and rather difficult to understand, but were able and eloquent. 
Henry Clay listened to these speakers with intense interest, turn- 
ing almost around in his seat in order to see them distinctly, as he 
was nearly under them. After the close of the meeting the same 
difficulty occurred in getting him away that had occurred on his 
arrival, and I had to drive with very great care, and almost run 
against people in order to get them out of the way, as their 
curiosity led them to crowd around the carriage in order to get 
a view of Henry Clay. He left Richmond the next day, and 
proceeded on his journey westward. 

This event, unimportant as it may seem, attracted very great 
attention throughout the country, and was much commented 
upon. Many narratives of it have appeared, scarcely any one of 
which was wholly correct, but the position which the writer and 
his brother occupied, enable them to give the full facts in re- 
gard to the matter, as it occurred at the time. 

November 14, 1907. Charles F. Coffin. . 

I have carefully read your manuscript, and find it well de- 
scriptive of the occasion and subject as I saw it. Henry Clay's 
speech to Mr Mend en hall and his compeers was not long, but 
long enoug^h to well answer the so-called petition, in his lawyer- 
like, able aticl senatorial manner. I could almost reproduce it, not 
in exact words, perhaps, but in sense and point and much of 
the language used, as I was intensely interested. I was then 
at heart and conviction, anti-slavery to the bottom, and would 
have helped in the underground movement, or in any other way 
to have done any good, practically, in its overthrow. 
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Henry Clay had made a strong and able speech from a Whig 
standpoint to that g^eat crowd, and this affair was injected to do 
all possible to hurt him because he was a slave-holder. Under 
the circumstances the scathing he gave them was merited, 
although distorted by them and made to appear in altogether 
a different light, as was also the affair next day of his attend- 
ance at the yearly meeting. So, we have so many partly untrue 
and distorted accounts of it, yours will be the most truthful, 
plain, unvarnished and impar^.ial account of the whole affair I 
have ever yet seen written. 

Charles Osborn some years ago wrote a statement of it from 
his standpoint, which was probably the fairest and most truthful 
narrative from that side, but he evidently was not present, and 
gained his information from biased sources. 

After James Rariden had received and read the petition pub- 
licly from the platform to Henry Qay, he arose and answered 
somewhat as follows : — (Condensed) "That this petition to him at 
this time and place was out of order; that petitions were from 
inferiors to superiors ; that he was now an American citizen trav- 
eling through Indiana to meet and see his friends, and in no wise 
a superior, but on an equality with them; that if they had had 
a real desire to see and talk with him about the slaves at his 
home, they should have come to Ashland where he would have 
guaranteed safety and true hospitality ; and used them like gen- 
tlemen ; that he was opposed to slavery, and believed it to be a 
great evil, but that it was fastened on the colonies by the 
British government at an early period of our colonial history, 
and was now so interwoven into the fabric of our social condi- 
tion and life, especially in the Southern States, that it would be 
impossible to uproot it at once without destroying our govern- 
ment ; that he had never bought or sold a slave, but had about fifty 
left him by will from his father's estate ; that half of them were 
along in years, some much older than he was, and the rest mostly 
their children, who had grown up on the plantation; that they 
had been the companions of his childhood and youth, and he 
was much attached to them, and felt morally bound to support 
them in their old age. Now, gentlemen, I will make you an 
offer, seeing you have come to me with this affair in this public 
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if joa will buy a suitable tract of land in northern 
Indiana, or Ohio (which could have been purchased very reason- 
ably), to settle these old and infirm people on, and where they 
be comfortably cared for, I will ag^ee to turn them over to 
As to Charles, my body servant, I have brought him into 
free State, and by the law, he is free; and rf he wants to go 
ith yo«i, he is at perfect liberty to do so." (Charles ginned 
ftd showed no disposition to leap into the arms of Mr. Menden- 
liall and hb compeers.) 

Mr. Mendcnhall and his company, by this time grown 

sxnaller, some having vanished in the g^eat crowd, showed no 

^iisposition to accept his offer, and then came his eloquent amd 

^eathing peroration over Mr. Mendenhall's head, ending with 

^Itc words, *'Go home, Mr. Mendenhall — do good in your own 

^neighborhood, feed the hungry, clothe the naked, relieve the 

(necessities of the poor, the sick, the fatherless, and the widow; 

mttend to these duties, and I will endeavor to attend to mine." 

Tbcfi came a mighty and prolonged roar, or cheer, you might 

eall it, from the excited ten thousand in which I joined, doing my 

t>est, and Mr. Mendenhall went into a hole, and pulled the hole 

in, and disappeared. As you well say, they did go home, and 

did attend to their own duties as exhorted, for /they were really 

that kind of philanthropic men ; and also saw to it that no votes 

thcT could influence in after time were cast for Henry Clay, the 

^reat Slave-Holdcr. whom Indiana yearly meeting set at its head, 

by the clerk, as they afterward misrepresented and made appear. 

It al^-ays, in all the statements of this Henry Clay affair I 

have seen, made him speak too harshly on the "Go home" part of 

it. It did not strike me that way at the time, as you can guess 

by the full text of his speech as I have written in that part of it, 

but ^-as scathing enough as it really was. 

I want to say further, your account of the attendance of the 
yeariy meeting the next day, was true in every respect as I saw 
it, and has never before been correctly written. 

William H. Coffin. 
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PIONEER TRANSPORTATION ON THE OHIO RIVER. 

BY HON. SAMUEL T. COVINGTON y OF RISING SUN. 
From the Rising Sun Locals April 27 ^ 1877, 

IN the early times of Rising Sun, steamboat accommodations 
or facilities were not first class. Boats were as angels' 
visits are said to be, "few and far between." The first passenger 
to or from Rising Sun on a steamboat was Mr. John James, the 
proprietor of the town. In 1815 the steamboat "Independence," 
on a voyage from New Orleans to Cincinnati, at the end of 
four months from the time of starting, arrived at Rising Sun. 
With the green wood which they were compelled to cut as they 
needed fuel, she could not make steam enough to stem the cur- 
rent opposite the town, and they bought fence rails of Mr. James, 
he to take his pay in a passage to Cincinnati. Mr. James re- 
mained with the boat until she arrived at North Bend, at which 
pofnt, becoming tired of the tardiness, he left and walked ahead, 
arriving at Cincinnati twelve hours ahead of the Independence. 
That was a specimen of early steamboating. 

But the pioneers of this vicinity did not depend on steam- 
boats to take their produce to Cincinnati, where they purchased 
their supplies. They preferred a more reliable and rapid mode of 
transportation. The plain where the town now stands, as well as 
the surrounding country, abounded in majestic poplars, from 
which were made canoes and pirogues, many of which were 
capable of carrying five or more tons of cargo, and it was by 
means of these vessels that the commerce, between Rising Sun 
and Cincinnati especially, was transported. With one man at 
the bow and another at the stern, wielding the setting poles with 
great dexterity in pushing the canoe forward, it was surprising to 
see with what speed it was driven against the current. Two men 
would thus drive a welHaden canoe about as fast as an active 
man could walk, and thus the voyage to Cincinnati could be 
made in a little over a day's time. The writer of this has heard 
his grandfather, Colonel Samuel Fulton, say that on more than 
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one occasion he has left Rising Sun at an eaiij boor in the morn- 
ing with some members of his family who proposed to visit some 
friends at his former home in Newport, Ky., as passengers, and 
some marketing, and land at Newport before sundown. On such 
occasions I suppose the trip was intended especially for passen- 
gers, and express freight. In those days Rev. Joshua L. 
Wilson, then pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at Cincin- 
nati, occasionally preached at the houses of Presbyterians resid- 
ing in this vicinity — for they had no church buildings — and on 
some of those occasions Colonel Fulton, who was one of the 
original members and aided in the organization of the Presbyte- 
rian Church here, took his canoe to Cincinnati and brought Mr. 
Wilson down, and after the meetings were over took him home 
in the same way. 

As the population increased the commerce increased, and 
larger vessels were required. - The Browns not only had the 
greatest number of acres under cultivation of any in the vicinity, 
bat iher had more intercourse with Cincinnati. Ethan Allen 
Bn^wB, one of the brothers, was consecutively Governor of Ohio, 
a Senator in Congress from that State, and a judge of its Su- 
preme Court, during which time his home was, as might be 
itu\<t cv^nvenient for himself, at Cincinnati or at the farm just 
AN^Ytf Rtsing Sun. The Browns required a larger boat for their 
v^wn cv^nv^nience. and as they were very liberal and accommo- 
vlj^^ng p<v>ple, any respectable neighbor had as free use of it as 
if u w^r^ his oiiVTi. This boat was made of a large poplar tree 
aikI wa^ gv>t out some sixty to sixty-five feet in length as a reg^ 
ttUr canv^. It was then split in twain lengthwise and widened 
some fv^ur or fix-e feet, by putting in ribs and planking the bot- 
tv^m. This made a boat some seven or eight feet wide, and fur- 
nished a carnbnng capacity of fifteen to twenty tons. Of course 
such a boat could not be propelled with a man at the bow and 
another at the stem. Regular walking boards were put on each 
side, keel-boat fashion, and thus, with setting poles, against one 
end of which the shoulder was placed, the other being against 
the bottom of the river, was the boat driven along by men stead- 
ily walking and pushing the boat from under them, like a horse 
walking upon the wheel of a treadmill. This boat was used by 
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the Browns for their own needs, and by others who transported 
the whisky that was made at the little distilleries in the neigh- 
borhood of one or two barrels' capacity per day, the farm prod- 
ucts, the rags, ginseng, etc., that were taken in exchange for 
"store goods" by the merchants of that day, and went so fre- 
quently that it may be said to have been the first regular packet 
between Rising Sun and Cincinnati. This large boat, properly 
manned, would make the voyage to Cincinnati in a day and a 
half to two days, according to the stage of the river and depth 
of lading. 

After 1820 steamboats were seen more frequently, but the 
people rarely shipped or traveled by them. In the first place, 
there was no certainty as to when the boat might come along. 
In the next place, there was no certainty that it would take either 
passengers or cargo when it did come ; and in the third place, the 
voyage could be made by the canoe about as rapidly as by the 
steamboat, considerably cheaper, and a good deal pleasanter. 
The average steamboat captain of fifty or sixty years ago seemed 
to think that profanity, vulgarity and rudeness toward passen- 
gers, officers and crew, were as essential to the prosecution of the 
voyage as was steam. A passenger on one of the slow boats of 
the day, as it was approaching a place where the current was 
very rapid, remarked: "There is very strong water just ahead of 
us, but if there is any virtue in swearing we will be able to stem 
it." After a hard struggle and much profanity, the boat succeeded 
in passing the place, when the passenger remarked: "The cap- 
tain of this boat is about the only man who could swear this 
boat through that ripple without the aid of rosin." As a speci- 
men of the comparative speed of the steamboats and canoes of 
that day, it is told of our venerable citizen, Mr. Hathaway, that 
he had some cargo ready to ship, which a passing boat refused to 
take on board. He immediately got a pirogue, placed his cargo 
on board, started after the steamboat, and in good time overtook 
her, when "they had it nip and tuck," first one ahead and then 
the other until they came to McCullom's ripple, six miles below 
Cincinnati, where Mr. Hathaway, getting the advantage of the 
gentler current close to the sandbar at that place, got in advance. 
A favorable breeze springing up at the moment, he spread a 
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walk through, the other sat down to wait for a boat. The 

was in Cincinnati some time before night. The other 

: all day, built a fire on the shore at night and took shelter 

empty flatboat at the landing, and at noon of the second 

icceeded in getting on board a steamboat which arrived 

icinnati some time during that night. Two or three boats 

• assed up in the meantime but would not stop. 

-time steamboatmen used to seem to take a sort of de- 

ac pleasure in refusing to stop at way places for freight or 

ngers. They were not content to pass by quietly, but not 

juently, upon being hailed, would yell out some insulting 

-rk to the pitiful creature on shore, who was not only will- 

o contribute largely to the usually depleted coffers of the 

nen, but was most abject in the presence of the autocrat that 

rolled the craft. For the sake of being transported the poor 

enger would submit to all manner of indignities and imposi- 

^. Until a regular steam packet was placed in the trade be- 

t*n Rising Sun and Cincinnati, our people were compelled 

»ay the most exorbitant prices for freight and passage, and 

he same time were furnished with few facilities a"nd very few 

)mmodations. But the times changed. The habits, character 

manners of steamboatmen greatly improved. The facilities 

e largely increased, prices greatly reduced, and accommoda- 

is so far superior to those of the olden time as to hardly admit 

•lacing them in the same category. 

)ld-time steamboat travel was attended with great danger, 

ere was a carelessness and recklessness, then looked upon as 

natter of course, which would not now be tolerated. There 

is frequent racing, and all considerations of safety were lost 

the desire to out-travel a competing boat. There were no laws 

regulate the equipments of boats, or require competency on 

le part of the officers. Any man that an owner chose might go 

s a captain, engineer or pilot, and once in charge each man was 

law unto himself. The frequency of sinkings, burnings and col- 

isions, and the number of lives destroyed was something alarm- 

ng to all travelers. 
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Having acquired a taste for literary studies, and having a 
strong desire to receive a classical education, by my father's 
consent I left home to earn the money to accomplish this object. 
At the age of nineteen I made a contract to work as a hand on a 
flatboat to New Orleans. On the 6th day of January, 1810, in 
company with my employer and another hand, I ctossed the 
Falls of the Ohio on our voyage to our port of destination, 
where we arrived on the 10th day of the ensuing month o£ 
March. 

My employer was a farmer, and after he had sold a large 
portion of his boatload he returned home. He employed me 
to sell the residue of his load. Having sold out the residue of 
the load, I left New Orleans about the 1st of May, and arriveci 
home on the 1st day of June, having received nearly a hundred 
dollars for my services. In traveling home I passed through 
many Cheyenne and Chickasaw tribes of Indians. In the jour- 
ney home I walked about eight hundred miles, swimming 
across streams, wading through swamps, and sleeping in the 
open air on the ground. When I arrived home I found a good 
linguist teaching a school in Charlestown, and by the advice 
of my good friend, Rev. Mr. Todd, I commenced the study of the 
Latin language under this teacher. His name was Graham. He 
was an Irishman, and distinguished for his classical learning. 

After reading a few elementary books in Latin, I commenced 
Ovid's Metamorphosis. Having read a considerable portion of 
this work during the summer and fall of this year, I found my 
funds nearly exhaiisted, and it became necessary that I should 
procure funds to enable me to prosecute my studies for the ensu- 
ing year. Early in the year 1811, I made another contract to 
work as a hand on a flatboat to New Orleans, for the sum of 
sixty dollars. We commenced our journey in January and ar- 
rived at New Orleans in February. I received my wages and 
walked home again. I then read Vn-gil under Mr. Graham, and 
continued my Latin studies until September. 

I had resolved when a small boy to accomplish two objects 
if I had the opportunity to do so. I had determined to go to 
New Orleans on a flatboat, and to go on a campaign against 
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the Indians. Having accomplished the former object, I had an 
opportunity of accomplishing the latter. Indian tribes on the 
upper Wabash had assumed a hostile attitude under the influ- 
ence of Tecumseh and his brother, the Prophet. The President 
of the United States placed under the command of General 
Harrison the Fourth Regiment of U. S. Infantry, and authorized 
him to call to his aid such portion of the Indiana militia as he 
might deem necessary to check the hostile movements of Te- 
cuhiseh and the Prophet. 

I laid Virgil aside and became a volunteer member of a com- 
pany of riflemen. On^he 12th of September we commenced our 
march toward Vincennes and arrived there in about six days, 
marching 120 miles. We remained there about a week, and 
then took up the march to a point on the Wabash sixty miles 
above Vincennes, on the east bank of the river, where we erected 
a stockade fort that we named Fort Harrison, the city of Terre 
Haute now being located three miles below this fort. The 
name of this fort was given by Colonel Joseph H. Davies, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer from Kentucky, who commanded the dragoons, 
with the rank of major. Upon this occasion he delivered a beau- 
tiful and eloquent speech. He was one of Kentucky's most gifted 
orators. He fell in the Battle of Tippecanoe, gallantly charging 
the Indians. Peace to his ashes. 

The glorious defense of this fort nine months after it was 
erected, by Captain Z. Taylor, was the first step in the brilliant 
military triumph that made him Preisident of the United States. 
The army arrived at the Prophet's Town on the 6th of No- 
vember, in the evening. We slept 6n, our arms. Two hours 
before daybreak, on the morning of the 7th, the battle com- 
menced. The result is a part of American history. Whilst the 
leaden messengers of death were doing their fatal deeds in every 
part of the encampment, I felt a strong mental impression that 
the God of Battles would preserve my life. 

I mention this fact because many persons who fell in the 
battle had presentiments of their deaths. Such was the case 
with a young man who fell at the fire where we both slept. 
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are the most abject slaves in all God's moral universe. These 
vices are usually the first steps in the pathway of infamy, and 
the heralds of the inevitable ruin of their victims. 

As before stated, I had formed in early life two purposes, 
one to be a merchant and the other to be a classical scholar. I 
had abandoned the former to accomplish the latter. The latter 
was defeatied by the Wiir of 1812. The war demanded my ser- 
vices in defense of the frontier inhabitants of Indiana, and my own 
relatives and friends. At the close of the wJair I was advised to 
read law and becomie a member of thb legal profession by my 
very good friend, Mr. Todd. I followed his advice. The result 
is already stated. I. Naylos. 

Crawfordsville, Ind., March 16, 1852. 

The wife of Judge Naylor was a Catharine Anderson, the 
daughter of Captain Anderson, who was with General Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge. , Judge Naylor, at the time of the Pigeon 
Roost massacre, was a boy Working in the field of his frontier 
home ne^ Charl^stown, Ind.,^ and in response to a messenger 
telling him of the massacre then going on, mounted his horse 
and rod^ to the scene rifle in hand, to avenge the death of his 
neighbors. He also served in the ranks of the American army 
during the War of 1812. The following children of this famous 
old Indian fighter still live, and are located as follows: Mrs. 
Elizabeth Briar, aged seventy-six, Spokane, Wash.; Mrs. Mary 
Naylor Whiteford, Marion, Ind., aged seventy-one; Mrs. 
Catherine Anderson Briar, aged sixty-nine, Oakland, Cal.; aild 
Mrs, Virginia L. Hay, aged sixty-six, Evanston, 111. 
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NORTHERN INDIANA TERRITORY IN ISOi. 

pRIGINAL DOCXJMBNT. 

(f!or the following; petition for the separation from Indiana, an<^ erection 
into a. new territory, of the district north of the 'pretent line between 
Indiana and Michigan, we are in4ebted to Dr. Harlow Lindlej, Director 
of the Department of Archives and ' History, Indiana Siate Library. 
Originalprinted copies of the Memorial are very' rare, and it is often 
misaing- in collections of the publications of the early Congress, which are 
- supposed to be com plete. Dr. Irindley secured a copy while in Washington, 
D. C, this summer. Coming from a section of Indiana which afterward 
became Michig^an, the petition is of interest to both States. — Editob.] 

MEMORIAL 

OF THE 

CITIZENS AND INHABITANTS 

OF THE 

INDIANA TERRITORY 

PRAYING FOR 

THE INTERPOSITION OF CONGRESS 

TO RELIEVE THEM OF 

CERTAIN OPPRESSIONS 

AND 

EMBARRASSMENTS 



WASHINGTON CITYi 

PriM«l by Willbm Dmm & Sm. 

1804 
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MEMORIAL. 

To the Honorable the Senate, and the Honorable the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States ^ America, m Congress assem- 
bled. 

We, the undersigned memorialists, citizens and inhabitants 
of that district of the Indiana territory, situate north of an East 
and West line, extending through the southerly bend of Lake 
Michigan, humbly pray the speedy interposition of Congress, ip 
relief of the oppression and embarrassments undfer which we at 
present labor, originating in local causes, and which your me- 
morialists endeavored to point out and impress with force, by 
their .petitions, presented to Cou^^ress, at their last session, pray- 
ing for a separate territory. Notwithstanding the unhappy fate 
which those petitions met with, and the consequent disappoint- 
ments your memorialists experienced, on failure of their wishes, 
yet our present situation is too distressing to justify our silencie 
upon a subject of such infinite consequence to the government, 
to ourselves, and. to pur posterity. . .^ . v 

But one sentiment prevails within this district, upon the ex- 
pediency as well as necessity of a separate, territory ; it is but 
too evident, that upon the success of this single measure, depends 
the happiness, good order, and prosperity of the citizens of this 
district, whilst its failure can not but produce consequences of 
a serious and alarming nature, tending to all the horrors of out- 
lawry, oppression, and anarchy. 

. Impressed with a full belief, that our government are desirous 
of increasing the happiness of the citizen, regardless of the quar- 
ter of the union he may inhabit, we are again induced earnestly 
to solicit Congress, that our situation may not be passed over 
in silence, but that Congress will, at an early period in the ap- 
proaching session, take up and reconsider the prayer of your 
memorialists, presented at the last session, and ii possible, and 
consistent with sound policy, grant to your memorialists a sepa- 
rate, distinct, and independent territory, as prayed for in said 
memorial, and for the causes therein named. 

Did your petitioners conceive it necessary to enumerate new 
and additional reasons, shewing the expediency of granting their 
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prayers, many might be adduced. One in particular, we beg 
leave to state, which shows forcibly the impossibility of the 
present government to extend law to us. 

From good authority we state, that iii the month of Septem- 
ber, A. D. 1803, the legislature of the Indiana territory adopted 
several laws, altering, amending and repealing those then in 
force, j-et those laws, although adopted more than twelve 
months past, have never yet been seen in this place, of course 
have not come into operation in this district; by stating this fact, 
we do not mtend to attach any blame or censure upon our gov- 
ernor, but to demonstrate the impracticability of communicating 
with the seat of government. 

We beg leave further to state, that active measures are now 
on foot through the territory, for entering upon the second or 
representative grade of government; this step if successful, will 
greatly add to the burthens under which we now labor, by an in- 
crease of taxes, without any possible chance of sharing a pro- 
portional degree of benefit. 

Your petitioners, therefore, do again renew their prayer, that 
Congress will erect into a separate territory, that district of land 
north of the above mentioned line, and g^ant your petitioners a 
government, similar to the one contemplated by the ordinance 
of Congress of 1787, for the organization and government of the 
late North West territory. And as in duty bound, will ever 

Detroit, 24th October, 1804. 
pray. James May, and Others. 
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lartiaai Stmfte library, Indianapolis 

[ bj the Indiana Historical Society 
CHKBTomxa B. Coi«rman, Ediior 



EDITORIAL. 

next anoaa] meeting of the American HtstiorkaS A 

J. wir. bc|nn at Washington, Monday, December 28. aad will 

\ , — Tr-cc ai Richmond, Va,, from December 29 to Tinxsdaj, the 

""- ^- T^"^ ^'""'I doubtless be a large representadoo froc Inriiafia, 

^.-^^•:m* N^:r- by the mmsnal interest of the pi u gtaa aad the 

^ .-.-.->> J •- -. Vy the prospect of getting the 1910 mcctiiig 

•. .' ^'m'* ^ S: far as arranged the program is as icBamsi 

' * ^^ L"Vcember 28, the Honorable James Biycc, 

^ - * * - --.---cin Political Science AssoaataoBu wffl 

.?<^- *-~ ^ . i- *v Historical Association. Tuesday 

.. «.. ^ ^ -^ ■ -<5^Nr.ation will hold a separate session, 

_ - * - , - .-. "^->5i T attendance will be tiken by a 

^ , ^ • - t •*>( e\'ening Professor George B. 

-^ --^ • V, . V -V . r Historical Associatioo, ¥rill 

^ . . - -- V . * V5v ^ V \\>dnesday thci« will be 

..:.^ -v -N , V ^ - .- V* v'-5.^hy to Ifisfcory and on 

^ ■— - -" ^^^ " ,* Schools, and a general 

_^;.c-*^- X.. *^- - *-. K :v -.v,-.» i.rvc-.^ry, Thursday there 

^^ ... H. :^ ^ - v^ . ^. V v. -va! Historical Societies, 

t,i%vi '^^^ ^ • '" -.-v.NN-v s« • .i^.uvii ^t:^^^ry, American Co- 

>ot»»*^* ^**^ ^ >• ^ ^* v"* t,iO .>a Southern history. The 

l"hu»>v--v .,. ^ N,-.>^... • . V aviur<><^*vi by General E. P. 
\\cvi:»v^' vs X . ^. xx^^ *>Hi :ic campaigns of the Civil 
War ^» ^ 'K '* ^ '-^ ' -^ • >».>csiv u> ^lort excursions will run to 
x\it baltlctK-.s .N \vv.x^x. >.^, ><.v.'ii :^n^ and Yellow Tavern. 
>Kfter the c^v< .^. k . w. ^<. .m ^-^-'Ouy. January 1, there will 
^ an txcuiMvHi :o v*ivi vs^^^.^.^. ^,tj ^htf University of Vir- 

Tbi* mtrliuK n^^^' >< ^^^ ^•vm; u;vrv^:^t to college professors. 
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teachers of history in high schools, and to all others as well who 
are readers of historical works, whether professional historians 
or not. The trip will be a very convenient one to take from most 
parts of the State. It may be possible for a large number to go 
together from Indianapolis. All who expect to go, whether 
from this city or not, are requested to send a card to that eflFect 
to the editor, stating so far as possible their plans and desires 
as to time of departure, route and Indiana headquarters. All 
who are interested are urged to send in suggestions. Full infor- 
mation will be published in the December number of the Quar- 
terly. 

In our last number, in an editorial under the title Historical 
Societies, a short account of various societies was given and sug- 
gestions were made concerning some possible activities which 
lay before societies in Indiana. Among the responses received 
was one which embodied the plan of securing, through the or- 
ganizations perpetuating the memory of Revolutionary ancestors, 
a record of the movements of these families, showing date of 
immigration into this State, location here and other items of 
value in throwing light upon the populating of the State. This 
should be feasible and, indeed, steps are being taken in this direc- 
tion. The development of these and other plans should and 
doubtless will be carried out by the proper agencies. In this 
number of the magazine it may be of interest to sketch briefly 
the work of historical organizations in Wisconsin, which in co- 
operative historical work stands at the head of all our neighbor- 
ing States. It is not our purpose to show how this preeminence 
was attained, but to describe briefly the agencies and organiza- 
tions now at work there. It must, however, be recognized that 
most of the work is. due to the exceptional talents, scholarship 
and application of the first secretary and superintendent of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Lyman C. Draper, and 
his present successor, Reuben G. Thwaites. 

The parent and central organization in Wisconsin is the State 
Historical Society. This is supported by the State at a cost oJ 
thousands of dollars annually. It enjoys the possession of a mag- 
nificent $600,000 building which houses not only its own mu- 
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^etau portrait gallery and library, but the library of dbc State 

* niversity and several allied societies. It has an cmployvd sec- 

«^taiT, librarian and assistants. Its library is practka^r tiit 

Sute Library. The management is vested in a board of thinr- 

•»:! curators chosen ior a period of three years, who together wiA 

the secretary, librarian. Governor of the commonwealth, Sccre- 

-% of State and State Treasurer, constitute the executive caor 

^^ fit the society. Local societies in the Sute are i^of- 

. -Tzv-.: under the Sute laws and torm auxiliary soaeties, their 

■»fr- tims. becoming auxiliary members of the State Society. 

1 S,^ irTshij of the latter includes, also, life, annual, bon- 

*.^,^,.,^^:ag and ex-oflScio ntembers. The first two 

•tr: " :-actically all dtizeos of the State upcMi p^- 

" * _ *T-rTrr and of two dollars respectively. 

, ^ fi^xr; Historical Sodetr of Wisconsin may be 
•' rx -.tr«e-told acti\'ity of collecting historical 
^ -.>.:cincns, and meetrags. 

^,-._s::,,-ie work as a collector of historical 

^^ * s%tL*i ip. In the first year of his em- 

- ~ - " * ^ - . -. ■*>.--. Scciety he secured a thousand 

. ^. . .■> rri documents, and in thirty- 

. ... • t -eference libranr, chiefly of 

^. t -.•.lt^ and pamphlets. In 1907 

. ' ■! v:«ss. Among the great col- 

• :>^ principal newspapers of 

^. -^-* x^ be the largest outside 

* " ^ . .Aittntmt of maps and manu- 

" ^ . .V ^ iviiile West and South" 

, ^ ^ .^euealog^cal collection, 

V iieJ States, and the col- 

^ ^-.d in the bulletins of 

_^^^ V \cil known Wisconsin 

^ , ^ v> uni Usts, reports and 

• v^.'ji^ations, no maga- 
1^ ■ ^ . ..i^r^ation are issued 

o^ '" . ^ ^; ±at these publica- 

X -ximjelves, are among 
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the most important contributions of the last generation to Amer- 
ican history. 

The meetings of the society are held annually and occasionally 
are combined with State historical conventions held at different 
cities of the State. Important papers by members and outsiders 
are read at these meetings. The proceedings of the last meeting. 
November 7, 1907, at Madison, now published, gives the reports 
of officers, of nine auxiliary (local) societies, all showing healthy 
activity, and an interesting collection of the papers read by Reu- 
ben G. Thwaites and others at the meeting. A new activity is 
favorably reported upon, namely sending out lecturers upon his- 
torical subjects to speak wherever local or general interest can be 
served by such a visit Numerous other means are resorted to in 
increasing popular interest and support, such as inspiring histor- 
ical articles in local newspapers and sending out suggestions to 
local historians. All in all, the report of the last year's work 
makes a very impressive recitaL 



NOTES 

A bronze bust of Judge Stephen Neal, of Lebanon, was pre- 
sented on July 10 to the Indiana State Library. Judge Neal was 
one of the well known jurists of the State and attained a na- 
tional reputation by drafting the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States which was presented in Con- 
gress by Godlove S. Orth from his district The bust is <hic of 
three designed and executed by Miss Qara Barth Leonard, one 
of which was given to the Lebanon Library and another re- 
tained by the donor, Mr. C. F. S. Neal, son of Judge Neal. Miss 
Leonard worked from photc^aphs and the death mask, and 
had, also, the benefit of the suggestions and criticisms of the 
late Louis Gibson, a life-long friend of Judge Neal. The pre- 
sentation was made by Union B. Hunt, on behalf of Mr. Neal, 
and the gift was accepted by Demarchus C. Brown, State Li- 
brarian, on behalf of the State. 

The Ohio Valley Historical Association will hold its second 
annual meeting during the Thanksgiving season of this year. 
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Mr. E. A. Randall is president and G. L. Martzolff correspond- 
ing secretary of this organization. 

Professor Walter C. Fleming has resigned the position of sec- 
retary of the Conference of State and Local Historical Societies, 
which is to be held at Richmond in connection with the next 
meeting of the American Historical Association at the close of 
this year. Professor St. George L. Sioussat will take his place. 

The committee of seven appointed at the Madison meeting 
of the American Historical Association, Dr. Dunbar Rowland, 
chairman, to arrange for cooperation of the various States, es- 
pecially in the Mississippi Valley, in securing transcripts from 
foreign archives, held a meeting at Washington April 16, and 
among other things recommends that historical societies, so far 
as possible, refrain from work of this sort until carefully pre- 
pared general lists can be made by joint effort 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association held its first 
meeting at Lake Minnetonka, Minnesota, June 22-23. Profes- 
sor Clarence W. Alvord, of the University of Illinois, was elected 
president for 1908-'09. State Librarian Demarchus C. Brown 
attended from Indiana. 

LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 

The Monroe County Historical Society is to have a separate 
room in the new court-house, given for its use and furnished by 
order of the county commissioners. Interest in the society .is re- 
ported as constantly increasing. At the last regular meeting, 
announced for June 26, Mr. Dudley F. Smith read a paper upon 
The Old-Time Roads and the Old-Time Farming. 

ACTIVITIES OF STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 

The Oregon Historical Society is planning a series of leaflets 
on different phases of Oregon history to be supplied to the pupils 
of the common schools of the State. 

The Oklahoma Historical Society is to have a $25,000 addi- 
tion to the Carnegie Library at Oklahoma City for its exclusive 
use. 

The Mississippi Historical Society has incorporated, May 1, 
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1906, the Mississippi Association of History Teachers aS an aux- 
iliary and is printing the papers of the latter for distribution. 

The Nebraska State Historical Society has obtained an ap- 
propriation from the State for a building which is to be de- 
voted to its use. 



REVIEWS OP BOOKS. 

INDIANA BAPTIST HISTORY. 

In "Indiana Baptist History, 1798-1908," Professor William 
T. Stott offers a desirable contribution to a field wherein we 
have little and need more. A book or two on Presbyterianism, 
two or three touching Methodism, a brochure on Congrega- 
tionalism and this work on the Baptist church virtually com- 
prise what we have; and yet the religious movements within a 
commonwealth are an integral and very important part of its 
history, representing, as they do, beliefs that operate through 
every stratum of society, and which are i)0 small factor in de- 
termining the character of the people. Whatever one may think 
of the merits or absurdities of the diverse dogmas held by the 
several sects, it is a matter of deep sociologic interest that 
the church organizations and the conflicts whereby they are 
strengthened, present in their histories the sterling virtues of 
righteous ideals, zeal, self-sacrifice and sturdiness to a degree 
hardly paralleled in any other human activity. An institution 
that fosters these things surely bears an all-important part in 
the development of a community, and so, be it repeated, records 
in this field afford desirable data. 

Professor Stott, for thirty-three years president of Franklin 
College, the leading Baptist school of the State, was pre-emi- 
nently the man to have written this book. No one, perhaps, 
could have had access to more material, though, unfortunately, 
the records of many of the earlier churches are lost beyond all 
finding. More first-hand information might ha>c been desired, 
but nevertheless Mr. Stott has brought within his 374 pages 
much that will be new to the reader. 

The establishment of the Baptist church in Indiana antedates 
all others, except the Catholic. The first organization dates 
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back to 1798, when four persons, John and Sophia Fisher and 
John and Cattern Pettet, formed themselves into a church, 
meeting on Owen's creek and Silver creek, in what is now 
Clark county. The Baptist churches- early attained to an im- 
portant place, and in many localities they were on the ground 
and flourishing when the Presbyterian and Methodist denom- 
inations made their appearance. In some places, however, these 
rural Baptist churches were supplanted by other denominations, 
and the causes of this decadence are attributed by some to the 
refusal of such churches to "grow" with the general progress 
of opinion. 

By 1809 two district associations were organized; by 1825 
these had grown to eleven, with more than seventy-five 
churches, estimating those included at dates of organizations. 
A list of the preachers and laymen who were prominent in these 
early churches includes many men of force and ability who 
played their part in the making of the State — ^the Holmans, 
Jesse L. and William H., Milton Stapp, the Stotts, the Vawters, 
Isaac McCoy, and others; and the numerous biographical 
sketches which form a conspicuous part of Mr. Stott's book are, 
m many instances, not only interesting studies in character, but 
also throw light upon the times. They reveal various virtues 
and shortcomings of those days— sturdiness, zeal and heroism 
on the one hand, and on the other a narrowness and mtolerance 
of opinion that seems insufferable at the present day. Judged 
charitably, these opinions, of course, then had all the sanctity 
of high truth, and the un3rielding tenacity with which they were 
held was >on^ evidence of the virtues. 

"Indiana Baptist History" is published by the author, 1908, 
and copies may be had by addressing William T. Stott, superin- 
tendent Soldiers* and Sailors' Orphans' Home, Knightstown, 
Ind. George S. Cottman. 

HISTORY OF MICHIGAN CITY. 

[By Rollo B. Oglesbee and Albert Hale. Illustrated by Albert 
J. Widdell. 1908.] 
The preservation of local history is finding some advocates 
in different parts of the State. This work and the following 
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mentioned give evidence of this fact. The authors have been 
engaged in their professions but have taken time for this public 
service. Is it not a public service to preserve the historical facts 
of a community? 

The "History of Michigan City" was begun by Mr. Oglesbee 
in 1905, but in 1907, finding it impossible on account of pressing 
business duties to complete the work alone, he called on Albert 
Hale, a friend, with whose aid it has been finished this year. 
It is with great regret that we have to chronicle almost at the 
same time, the appearance of this work and the death of its 
principal author. In his death, which occurred about a month 
ago, the historical as well as the official circles of the State (Mr. 
Oglesbee was at the time at the head of the bank department 
of the State Auditor's office) have suffered loss. 

Mr. Oglesbee has given much time and space to the early 
struggles in the Northwest Territory long before Michigan 
City was thought of. This part of the story is by no means 
new, but it is the best feature of the volume. Mr. Oglesbee con- 
tends that the first purchase of land for the city was in No- 
vember, 1830, instead of September, 1833, as was maintained 
by others. 

The discussion of the Michigan Road takes up a chapter of 
considerable interest. The Railroads, Public Improvements and 
the Indiana Prison are given separate chapters. The last men- 
tioned chapter is a valuable contribution. It is appreciative of 
the growth of this institution into a modern, well-conducted es- 
tablishment belonging to all the people of the commonwealth. 

The closing chapters — except the one on the Prison — have 
been hurriedly written and edited. One chapter is devoted to a 
private corporation. This is a part of Michigan City, it is true, 
but it resembles advertising, and therefore lessens the value of 
the book as history. 

The space given to "Schools, Libraries, Churches, Cemeteries, 
and Parks" amounts to one chapter of ten pages. Mr. Oglesbee 
himself thought this entirely too insignificant — and rightly — but 
was forced to yield. The absence of a table of contents arid in- 
dex is a serious oversight. 

Mr. Oglesbee deserves great credit for collecting the facts 
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about Michigan City. It is hoped that he may have successors 
in Indiana. Demarchus C Brown. 

a twentieth century history of MARSHALL COUNTY, INDIANA. 

[By Daniel McDonald. Illustrated. Two volumes, $18. Lewis 
Publishing Co., Chicago.] 

Mr. McDonald is the gentleman who, as a member of the 
Indiana State Senate, secured the passage of a bill to commem- 
orate the removal of the Pottawattomies, and especially to cher- 
ish the record of the old chief Menominee. It can readily be un- 
derstood, therefore, that he writes with interest and some au- 
thority about the early history of the northern part of Indiana, 
and in particular Marshall county. 

Now that the Indian is a vanishing race, the necessity of re- 
cording the life and customs of these people becomes manifest to 
all, and Mr. McDonald is a leader in perpetuating the good 
work. 

The prehistoric features, mound builders, and buffaloes, for in- 
stance, are not neglected. A large part of the first volume is 
taken up with the movements of the population and the organi- 
zation of the county in 1836. 

The main point in the histories of Indiana counties at pres- 
ent is the preservation of the facts. Much will be lost in manu- 
scripts, letters and newspapers unless men like Mr. McDonald 
collect and preserve them. The writing of a scientific history 
will come later on. However, Mr. McDonald shows consider- 
able skill in the arrangement of this material and gives the vari- 
ous sections their proportionate value. This is a difficult thing 
because of local pressure to be represented in the history. 

The second volume contains the biographies of the well- 
known and older inhabitants of Marshall county, with portraits. 
It is in this part that local and personal pressure may be put 
upon an author. Mr. McDonald has done this fairly well, but 
not so well as the earlier history. One gets the impression that 
the history has been a work of love and not profit. There is a 
good table of contents and index. 

Demarchus C. Brown. 
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AN EARLY EDUCATIONAL REPORT. 

[The foUowins^ document is taken from the Senate Journal for 1821, at 
the end of the Tolume and under separate paging*. It is the starting point 
of the most important legislation on educational matters under the old 
constitution, and maj be said to be the beginning of our State educational 
sjstem. It is reprinted here because the original is rare and in manj 
places caji be read onlj bj the use of a magnifying glass. — Editor.] 

Thursday Morning, December 6, 1821. 
^^ESSRS. CASWELL, Todd and Welsh, from the committee 
AVX appointed by the last General Assembly to prepare a bill 
providing for a regular system of education, now made the fol- 
lowing report: 

The committee appointed by a joint resolution of both Houses 
of the General Assembly of the State of Indiana, to draft and re- 
port at the present session, "A bill providing for a general sys- 
tem of Education, ascending in a regular gradation, from Town- 
ship Schools to a State Seminary wherein tuition shall be gratis, 
and equally open to all," respectfully beg leave to report, that 
they have had the subject under consideration — ^and fully recip- 
rocating the sentiments expressed by the General Assembly, as 
to the importance of a general diffusion of learning and knowl- 
edge among the rising generation, particularly in a government, 
which, like ours, is bottomed upon public opinion, and where in- 
telligence and virtue are the strong safeguards of the Republic ; 
have given it all the attention which time and their various avo- 
cations would permit. 

Your committee have to rep6rt that, owing to the sickness and 
death of part of their number, and the non-attendance of others, 
they have not only been deprived of the benefits anticipated from 
the well known talents and learning of those with whom they 
have had the honor to be associated; but those circumstances 
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oon:n::ttee are 'ice^ly i:::presscd with the importance of the first 
step which mav be taken towards the accomplishment of the 
grand de^:^. Should a hastj and improvident disposition be 
made of those funds, your committee are well aware that the 
error may be faul ; and that the grants of the General Govern- 
ment, so beneficial in their object and so liberal in their amount, 
will be rendered unavailing; thereby destroying the brightest 
prospects, not only of the present generation, but those which 
are to come after us. Under this view of the subject, your com- 
mittee can not but feel, that they are travelling over consecrated 
ground; and they do not mean it as a commonplace remark, 
when they say that it is with diffidence they suggest a course of 
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measures, which, if finally adopted by the Legislature, must be 
pregnant with such importance consequences. 

Your committee have been induced to lay before the General 
Assembly, the result of their deliberations, so far as they have 
progressed, that the committee on the subject of education, may 
be as early as possible in possession of the facts and calculations 
upon which they may be called to report, and which shew the 
foundation of the systems which have heretofore been adopted 
by the older States. 

The State of Indiana is estimated by your committee, to con- 
tain twenty-two millions three hundred and twelve thousand 
nine hundred and sixty acres, including land and water. 

From this amount, your committee have made the following 
deductions : 

ACRES 

For that part of the State covered by the waters of 

Lake Michigan 96,000 

For those lands embraced by Clark's grant 149,000 

For reservation in Knox and other counties 30,420 

For lands reserved for the use of the University 46,080 

Total amount of deduction *417,500 

Amount of the whole area 22,312,960 

Amount of deduction 417,500 



21,895,460 



From which aggregate amount, one thirty-sixth part is to be 
taken as lands appropriated for the use of schools, amounting to 
six hundred and eight thousand two hundred and seven acres. 

These lands, or part of them, your committee would recom- 
mend, should be put in market as soon as practicable; and the 
situation of the country will justify the measure. 

The following table will show what may be realized by such 
sale, at the relative prices of one dollar and twenty-five cents to 
five dollars per acre, provided the whole amount should be put 
in market and can be sold : 

* This is an error, tmt figures are copied from printed report 
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Amount of sales at $1^5 $ 760^58,% 

Do. at 1,50 912,310 

Do. at 1,75 1,064,362 

Do. at 2,00 1,216,444 

Do. at 2,25 1,368,465 

Do. at 2,50 1,520,517 

Do at 2,75 1,672,569 

Do. at 3,00 1,824,621 

Do. at 3,25 1,976,672 

Do. at 3,50 2,128,724 

Do. at 375 2,280,776 

Do. at 4,00 2,432328 

Do. at 4,25 2,584,879 

Do. at 4,50 2736,931 

Do. at 4,75 2,888,983 

Do. at 5,00 3,041,035 

For the purpose of facilitating the sale of the aforesaid lands, 
your committee would recommend the establishment of one or 
more Land Offices at the discretion of the General Assembly, to 
be placed at such points as they may think most advantageous. 

Whether these lands shall be sold for cash in hand, or upon 
credit, payable by instalments, your committee find 'some diffi- 
culty in determining. — In favor of a sale for cash in hand, it may 
be urged, that if the proceeds of the sales are funded, together 
with the interest at the expiration of each year, that the accumu- 
lation will be greater than can be realized from the extra price 
for which it is supposed the lands will sell, should a credit be al- 
lowed. Your committee, however, are inclined to think, that con- 
sidering the present embarrassed state of the circulating medium 
of the country, the scarcity of the precious metals and the great 
amount of land now in market, that greater inducements will be 
held out to purchasers, should the lands be sold on a credit of 
four years, payable by instalments, according to the system here- 
tofore adopted by the United States ; and that the lands will com- 
mand a price of more than sufficient to balance such accumula- 
tion. — But whether the accumulation of a debt existing between 
the government and the people and the consequent forfeitures 
which may be expected to follow such credits, are considerations 
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sufficient to overbalance the difference in price, your committee 
will not attempt to determine. Should the lands be sold for 
prompt payment and the proceeds, together with the annual in- 
terest, be put upon loan, the fund will rapidly increase in amount, 
and the yearly dividends will consequently be greater. 

The following table will shew the ratio of increase, from one 
to ten years, from the different prices, from one dollar and 
twenty-five cents to five dollars per acre. [See next page.] 

This table, together with the other, may probably contain some 
errors, and in no instance have the fractional parts of a dollar 
been calculated ; but they are supposed to be sufficiently correct 
to answer all the purposes for which they are intended. 

Should the legislature be disposed to fund the proceeds of the 
sales, it is believed by your committee, that at the expiration of 
six years, a sufficient dividend may be made to maintain a school 
in each school district, for the term of three months in each year, 
out of the public money alone. 

Your committee are also of opinion, that a school for a shorter 
term than three months in each year, would not be calculated to 
promote the intended object, and that good teachers can not be 
obtained without great difficulty, for a shorter term. To effect 
this object, your committee would recommend that so soon as 
any money shall be received upon such sales, or upon instalments 
which may become due from time to time, that the amount be 
loaned upon mortgages of real estate, in small sums, the interest 
to be paid annually, which interest also be funded in like man- 
ner, at the expiration of each year, having special regard that 
the debt be perfectly secured, upon such landed estates as have 
an undoubted title, the amount of which shall be sufficient to 
secure the State against all possible losses. But should the divi- 
dends be immediately made after the first year, without further 
increase, the following table will shew the number of townships 
in which schools are eventually to be organized, the number of 
schools necessary, allowing nine square miles to each school dis- 
trict, the amount of dividend for the first year, at the relative 
prices ; also the amount which may be divided, should the fund 
be permitted to accumulate for the term of six years. 
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Number of towns in which schools are to be organ- 
ized 950 

Allowing each school district to contain nine square 

miles, there will be in the State 3,800 schools 

The following table will shew the amount of the annual divi- 
dend after the expiration of the first and sixth year, at the rela- 
tive prices of $1,25 to $5,00 per acre: 

Dividend after Dividend afler 

Price of lands first year fiyeyean 

At $1,25 Div. for each Dist. $12,00 Div. for each Dist. $17,02 

1,50 " 14,40 " 20,43 

1,75 " 16,80 " 23,84 

2,00 " 19,20 " 27,25 

2,25 " 21,60 " 30,66 

2,50 " 24,00 " 34,07 

275 " 26,40 " 37,48 

3,00 " 28,80 " 40,89 

3,25 " 31,20 " 44,30 

3,50 " 33,60 " 47,71 

3,75 " 36,00 " 51,12 

4,00 " 38,40 " 54,53 

4,25 " 40,80 " 57,94 

4,50 " 43,20 " 61,35 

4,75 " 45,60 " 64,76 

5,00 " 48,00 '' 68,17 

It is impossible for your committee to determine the amount 
of money which may be raised by selling the lands upon credit 
and funding the instalments, as they become due ; but it is pre- 
sumed the amount will be less than upon a cash sale. The above 
calculations are made upon the supposition of a sale of the whole 
of the lands; but as the proportion of school lands is the same 
throughout the State ; the dividend in each township will be the 
same, although no sales should be effected, but in a more settled 
part of the country. 

In determining the number of schools which may be neces- 
sary throughout the State, your committee have allowed nine 
square miles to each district, which will give to each township 
four district schools. 
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If these are properly located, the extreme distance which any 
children will have to travel to attend school, will be but little 
more than one mile and one half. This calculation, it is presumed, 
will suit the present population of this State ; but in the State of 
New York, the law provides for the establishment of a school 
upon every four square miles, and if we allow to every quarter 
section of land four children, between the ages of four and six- 
teen years, the number would be sixty-four in every school dis- 
trict ; a number sufficiently large, in the opinion of your commit- 
tee, for advantageous improvement. Upon that calculation, nine 
school districts, instead of four, would be necessary in each town- 
ship, which will consequently increase the number from three 
thousand eight hundred to eight thousand five hundred and fifty. 
It is the opinion of your committee, that the present population 
will not require a greater number than four, and the change can 
be made whenever the situation of the country shall require it. 
Your committee would therefore recommend, that a school dis- 
trict be located and established upon every territory of land com- 
prising nine square miles whenever the population in such town- 
ship and the situation of the school funds will justify it; the lo- 
cation to be made as nearly central within the district as may be. 

Another system of rendering donation lands productive, has 
been adopted in many parts of the United States, which is that 
of leasing the lands, either permanently, or for a life or lives. 
But the same beneficial results have not been here as in Europe. 

In England all lands are held by that kind of tenure, and the 
immense population of that country are not left to their choice 
of titles. The privileges attendant upon a fee simple interest, are 
not within the reach even of the wealthy; and although the ex- 
istence of the people in a great measure depends upon a preser- 
vation of the timber and a proper cultivation of the soil, yet even 
there, the restrictions and forfeitures attendant upon those es- 
tates, are often considered burthensohie and oppressive. If the 
sole object of the farmer were the accumulation of wealth, it 
will not be denied by your committee, that leases would be pre- 
ferred ; for it is believed that the individual who pays during his 
life the annual interest of five dollars per acre, by way of ground 
rent, pays a less sum than the purchaser, who advances his pur- 
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chase money, although he should buy the land at a much less 
price than five dollars per acre. But the independence attached 
to a fee simple interest, it is hoped, will long be cherished by 
every freeman, as one of his dearest rights. 

It is believed, by your committee, that the great mass of indi- 
viduals, who would make good tenants, will prefer the allodium, 
and they can not but be strongly impressed with a belief, that 
even permanent leases will not protect the property of the State 
from destruction, unless restrictions are imposed upon tenants, 
which might be considered incompatible with the principles of 
a free government. Should restrictions be imposed, much danger 
is to be apprehended in progress of time, from litigation and dis- 
putes, which may arise between the government and the people, 
should the system of leasing be adopted. If the tenants hold 
the lands without impeachment of waste, the experience of our 
sister States furnishes ground of fear, that after a few years, 
those tenants will find it convenient to quit the premises, not 
only leaving rent in arrear, but doing such damage to the lands 
as will place it beyond the power of the State, either to sell or 
lease them for many years. This system of leasing is also more 
objectionable here than in many of the eastern and northern 
States. 

In most parts of that country, the second growth of timber is 
more thrifty than the first, and lands which were cleared of tim- 
ber in the year eighteen hundred, have now a sufficient growth 
upon them to answer all the common purposes of life. But your 
committee would enquire, whether the experience of this country 
as to the second growth of timber, will justify such an expecta- 
tion, as it regards the greater portion of lands in this State. 

As an answer to these objections, it may be urged, that the 
tide of emigration is steadily flowing to the West, and that the 
future population of the State will justify the expectation, that 
tenants of a better class will soon be numerous. But it must be 
recollected, that the field for emigration is also immense and that 
the tide will probably continue to roll on over the western wilds, 
until it reaches the Pacific Ocean; so that little change can be 
expected until the long distant ebb shall return upon us a redun- 
dant population. 
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Your committee are however apprised, that many of your hon- 
orable body entertain different sentiments, as to the best meth- 
ods of rendering the school funds productive and have therefore 
prepared a table, shewing what amount may probably be real- 
ized, by selling the lands at auction to the highest bidder, the 
purchaser paying annually, the interest of the amount he shall 
bid for the land, also shewing the increase of that fund by a loan 
of the amount of interest, from year to year, for the term of six 
years. 

Suppose the lands to be sold at $3,50 per acre, the 
purchaser paying annually the interest of the 
amount of sale, the yearly amount to be paid for 
a quarter section would be twenty-one cents 

per acfe, which is equal to $ 36,60 

Making for the whole, the gross sum of 127^20,00 

If this sum together with the interest and the instal- 
ments, as they become due, from year to year, 
be funded for the term of six years; the whole 

amount will be 1,018,630.00 

Interest of this sum one year is 53,454,00 

Annual sum to be added as income 127^23,00 

Making the sum, annually to be divided 181,177,00 

Amount of dividends for each school will be 47,67 

Should the lands sell at four dollars per acre, the 
amount to be paid for a quarter section will be 

twenty-four cents per acre, equal to 38,40 

Making for the whole, the gross sum of 145,909,00 

If this sum together with the annual interest, and 

-instalments as they become due, from year to 

year, be funded for the term of six years, the 

whole amount will be 1,164,508,00 

The amount to be divided at the end of six years, 

will be 207,081,00 

Amount for each school district 54,49 

In order that a regular system of education may be adopted 
throughout this State, and that the public funds shall not be im- 
properly appropriated; your committee would recommend, that 
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a board of inspection be appointed, in each county where schools 
arc to be established, whose duty it shall be, to examine the qual- 
ifications of all teachers, who may be offered by the trustees of 
the several school districts for employment, and shall give the 
person applying, a certificate of qualification, if they find his ac- 
quirements such as will justify such certificate, and that in no 
instance, the trustees of such school district be authorized to re- 
ceive the dividends appropriated by law, for the payment of such 
teachers, unless the person by them employed to teach such 
school shall first have received such certificate. Your committee 
would further recommend, that it be made the duty of such in- 
spectors, some or one of them, at least twice in each session, to 
visit and examine the several schools in their county, with a view 
of ascertaining the manner in which said schools are taught, and 
the improvements made in the several branches of education. 

This course is suggested under a belief, that a public examina- 
tion is calculated to excite vigilence in the instructors, and a 
spirit of emulation, among the youths under their charge. 

Should strict attention be paid to the organization and im- 
provement of township schools, they may become nurseries of 
teachers, for the wide extent of country yet to be settled. 

Your committee would further suggest, that no person shall 
be considered as a competent teacher of such district school, un- 
less he be of good moral character, and well versed in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English Grammar, Geography and surveying. 

Your committee have been more particular as to the qualifica- 
tions of instructors, from a belief that few persons will feel them- 
selves able to educate their sons at the University, and your com- 
mittee have considered the above qualifications as indispensible 
to a good education. 

The annual fund for the benefit of township schools, it is pre- 
sumed, will not be more than sufficient to pay the instructors 
who must necessarily be employed, upon the system which has 
been suggested. 

Towards the further accomplishments of the great object, your 
committee would recommend, that the qualified electors within 
the bounds of each school district, when organized for certain 
purposes, be a body politic and corporate, with power by their 
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^-re i: jcr- asii ritlccr a ji i lR y*ir cix. re erect suitable build- 
-1145 a r -ae porpci^c :f a «±ii«:L and aisc bj their ¥Ote to levy- 
as 1 i - Ir^cr I tax - ui i lii — 'T T ti- aaiixraiiK a sdfeoc^ in such district, 
Tr.T WETf -^rrmin it "Trti^ in eacft jcar jphaA rbcir maj think proper, 
.n a:»i :r -.ic j-snerxl anpr^prsncir snoi tfe octnnioo fond. 

Y :cr r inr^nnae irr nrarc **rar tsc ccmpeTI the people of a 
nacrurr :ki sipccr: a scfmct a^ainsc *'* »*^ wiX might be consid- 
■sr**! aa :sz-:r::rcanert: :t -frerr samral ngfes. bat if each school 
i-scr-.cr s .en ar lihertj tk: aifiicc :r refect scch tax, it can not, 
.n rie icnniic *c jicr rrnnnfrree:. be cccaiered either burthen- 
icane rr :ccrcs;§neL 

As Tii ne i-ialirj it bti£ fings tc- lie erected, and the time for 
wiiaia sici 5cfDi*:L$ saaZ !:e kept, tiicr are I«ft at liberty to de- 
ter^naK. an:-! :f t*eir r:crparatfxe pcverty or wealth, may be 

\ lur oicrnrltree wncl.i rcozcraaend, that the internal police 
a:i*i Tsa-'a geine^r rt scci sci^JcZs be intrusted 1 in addition to the 
>rari cf in:5cectS:it a=i irrstrsctor, as aforesaid) to a suitable 
=:i:=: ;«r : f trzscees tc be e-Iccted bj the qualified electors in each 
'i^^^^trKt. wbz *caZ haxe power to empioj teachers, furnish fuel 
a=i cc^er recessarws fcr the school, and to exercise a general 
scperintcn fence over the cccceras of said district. 
ex THE scBjixrr cf oxtxtt scmixakies. 

As tc the =ic=:>es arising trons fines, forfeitures and commuta* 
ti-::is rcr ni^tarr service, yznx ccnimittee beg leave to enquire, 
whether trre laws ;:poa tb?se subjects may not need amendment, 
and wccli respectfully advise, that they be made as efficient as 
practicable, tor ascertaining the correct amount, and for securing 
and collecting the monies annuaUv. 

The amount of these monies, either on hand or now due, your 
committee can not, for want of sufficient data, with any preci- 
sion conclusively state, but conjecture that the following esti- 
^atcs may not be far from correct- 

From examinatfons had of the reports of agents for county 
semmanes of twenty-six counties, for eighteen hundred and 
twenty, and mcluding the previous years, the amount is stated 
at three thousand dollars, and for the year one thousand eight 
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hundred and twentj-one, from six ccctotxs. at htd tbcosarf a=.-f 
sixteen dollars, making an aggregate of nrc tbc^^sa:!^ 22! sex- 
teen dollars, as now reported. 

Your committee, however, fee! pretty cccfdert trat, rp:c a 
more full and careful imrestigatioo of the srbfect. ibere wiZ be 
found due to the State, a much larger ssrr 

With regard to the establishment of ccti=tj aca.le=iac?, jirir 
committee beg leave to enquire, whether the fcll:w~g p!a= =aj 
not be expedient, viz. That jrotir Ho-crable bccj sbi-Ii bj 
law, make it the duty of the several towiishfps, in each ocrrtj, 
to elect one trustee for each township, and resient therein, tc be 
a member of the board of such academy, wbenerer the ccrrty 
funds for that purpose, will authorize the establishment of ssch 
an institution, and that as soon as there shall hare been a regu- 
lar and fair return made from each township, of the persons 
elected in it for a trustee, certified by the clerk and jndges of the 
election, to the clerk of said county, whose duty it shall be to 
record the same, and the several trustees so elected shall have 
taken an oath, faithfully to discharge the duties of a trustee in 
such county academy, such board shall then be in law and in 
fact a body politic and corporate, either as it respects prosecution 
or defense, the acquisition or disposal of property, the choice of 
a teacher, or any other act, calculated to promote the interest of 
such academy, and corresponding with the original laws and con- 
stitution of the State of Indiana on that subject. 

Your committee would, however, further recommend, that 
such academies should always be subject to any constitutional 
alterations, which the l^^lature may from time to time see 
proper to make. 

Your committee further beg leave to recommend, a sale of the 
college lands upon the same principles heretofore suggested, as 
to the lands reserved for the use of the township schools, and the 
funding the proceeds in like manner. 

It is believed by your committee, that five dollars per acre, be 
a fair price to establish as a medium for the whole, under this 
view they submit the following table, which will shew the 
amount of lands, so far as your committee have been able to as- 
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cc mooej witicfa ma j be reaiizo! on 
::: au:. ne w im. *^ azammlsiiao of the fnnd, and tbe tosal 
ran: m: z»t ->"jiwi»i«^w ^f sik years. In this calcnlatkm, t^ 
interes' t- .xi^rf Ia THt TXTxsxdpml and loaned at the expii'aticm oc 



KnTK^ x:9v» TSi: rrajjtfj- townships. 

isi:."t-* *i inwnsmiK. 2 

' * in:;i*-- ii ^wriioifc- unsaiL. ^ 

2m.::^e- .; mcc^ n r^ a e : : n,u Tig. 40,9fl3 

-t.-Tar* :.T ^ .•^rv jur»r5k :Si-ii£ «: SS, one-icrarth to be paid 

^^ ZTK ^- .. Alt $204,800 

JlK-J.^lIT-a *i Si*.JtV. 51^ 

J.Trrr-rs:: .ti 55,JLV. :att irs: yar, aoid to be added to 

r^ T:;ii*rii^: 57^28 

Z^icrrr^ .u 55r5-2k :aie ^vrnnil jtmr^ and to be added to 

-=. r-wc:-*: \ 61.430 

Z^*^ ^t-: .n-i rrscj^-T:*s!i~ .c i^JLVaz tiie end of the second 

J^a^ ii.; t. :* »:-«.; ,.« Sr:.43a and making 112^ 

^ t^i-iTTKc :c: 5:i2r^W xr ::!« :nurc jear and to be added 
-- =^ •:xptc^*cr i»-^i lie ansoLnDcm due at the end of 

^^* rotr 170587 

-- ^'^*^^ "-«' '-^ fjzT-^ v-xr .TT Sl^'rjiSr, and to be added 
^ to it rcgeth«^ m-ih the ^^als^t dne at the end of 

that rear, and rnakir:^ lie tccilsani of 232,022 

r -^x^<^-t on a2J2,:e2, th* £fih t^xt, and ro be added to it, 

making at the end of tba: jrar the total sum of . . . . 246,012 
^ ^ *^^^! ^° ^^ ^*^ amount at the end of the sixth year, 

> and to be added to it, making a total sum of 260^72 

^S'ith regard to an University for the State, contemplated in 

law making provision for the promotion of literature, and 

C J'^ organization of such an institution, your committee recom- 

ZL^^"^ ^.^f^r^T^ ""^ "" ^^^ '^^ establishing it, to be known by 

t^^ fjaine oi^tne University of Indiana, and that a board of tms- 

X^r^^its interest!* ^''''^ "''^' ^"^ appointed by law to super- 
^\o^ committee think, that to appoint as great a number as 
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are found composiiig the eastern boards, Trig^ t>ic be afTsai-Ie- 
and would for di£Ferent rcascus wbi± —.gzz be asarncd. tjcui 
rather to embarrass and retard tbe cperarSrcs re SDzi ix rr^ra- 
tution, than give them fiuilitj. 

Your committee wonid respectf=IIj suggest ibc x=::«r ;c 
thirteen, besides the Goremor and Lirzi. Gnerair. ^b^i siaZ 
be trustees ex officio, a majoritj of w*>cc: ba-rri^ regrLarlj ids 
any time, shall form and be a qaorcm, ice r-zsrcss : a^Ff tiai tri? 
board, constituted a body corporate anf pc^liric. saiciif after- 
wards have' authority to fill their owe vacaarxs m^^cacTCS' trey 
occur. That it should be the doty of this bcorf, ic apoicn ar-f 
manage all the interests of the insiftsti:::^, tc sejcct arif c=:^j:y a 
President, professors, tutors, a librarian:, St::arf, etc 

Should the funds not be considerably increased, e=iber by jeg- 
islative aid or otherwise, beyood what a fair irrteresi fir rre cr 
six years will make them; your cooiinirtee are of c^-^cc ^^^^ 
the most expedient plan as introdactory to as UrriTcrsrty. w£Z be 
to establish a CoU^^ first: In that case, to rrake h respcctab^ 
or indeed useful, it is respectfully suggested, that it wiZ be nec- 
essary to place a President at the head of it, whose drty it sfcaZ 
be, besides exercising a general superintendeccy. to participate 
personally in giving instruction to the highest or first class in 
College, Logic, Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy and Criticism — 
2d, A professor of Mathematics and natural PhUosopby — ^Jd, a 
professor of Geography, ancient and UKxiem, and astronomy, 
as also, 4thly, a professor of the Latin, Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages, with one or more assistant tutors. 

But should the funds be auspiciously managed and augmented, 
then and in that case, your committee take the liberty, prospect- 
ively of submitting it as their opinion, that a variety of other 
additions, to the merely Uterary departments should also be 
made. 

Should it therefore, in a pecuniary point of view be found prac- 
ticable, your committee would further respectfully suggest, the 
propriety of adding a professorship of Theology, with one of the 
.law; together with a Medical School, to be conducted by its 
proper Professor. 
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In this department of the University, your committee beg 
leave to recommend the following arrangement: 1st, Clinecal 
proper; 2d, one on the materia medica, botany and natural his- 
tory; 3d, one of chemistry; 4thly, one on physiology, anatomy 
and obstetricks, and Sthly, one of surgery. 

The whole, both in the literary and other departments, form- 
ing a Faculty, and reciprocally aiding each other in preserving 
order, and giving dignity to the institution. 

When the committee recommended these last variety of addi- 
tions to the College, they are aware from their instructions, that 
a gratuitous education is intended by the legislature in the mere- 
ly literary departments, and from the lowest of them in a com- 
mon school, to the highest in an University. 

In correspondence with this legislative intention, the com- 
mittee have made their calculations for a term of years not ex- 
ceeding six, when according to the estimates of the committee, 
the aggregate amount as will be seen from the tables, will be 
$260772, from this amount 60772, may then safely be employed : 
Say 40,000 dollars of it in erecting a building and the balance, 
20772 dollars, in obtaining a Library and a Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus, in such portions of each as may then be 
found most expedient. 

After this deduction is made, it will be seen, that there will 
remain as a permanent fund of dolls. 200,000, the annual interest 
amount of which is dolls. 12,000 which, allowing the President 
dolls. 2,000 per annum, and to Professors each, dolls. 1,200, and 
to the two tutors, each, dolls. 600,00. The whole amount of ex- 
penditures on the teachers will amount to $6,800, leaving a bal- 
ance yearly, of five thousand two hundred dollars, for appropria- 
tion in whatever way may be deemed best. 

The committee submit it to the consideration of the legisla- 
ture, whether it might not be advisable to appropriate annually 
$1,000 of the remaining ^5,200 to increase the library. 

With regard to the internal police, in any of the public insti- 
tutions, from the Academy to the University, your committee 
have thought it would be premature in them to suggest any thing 
on that subject. 
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All the laws and regulations customary and necessary in the 
diflFerent departments in the College or University, must natur- 
ally and with propriety grow out of the authority with which 
your honorable body may be pleased to clothe the board of 
trustees, and with the exception of the tutors, all the various 
grades of instruction of each of them. 

Your committee having thus briefly stated the result of their 
deliberations upon the several subjects indirectly involved in 
the resolution of your honorable body, would respectfully in- 
quire, whether the public good imperiously demands that a fur- 
ther report should be made at the present session, or whether 
a vacation might not consistently be allowed your committee, 
or some one of them, or some other person to prepare a bill so 
tedious in detail as the organization of the different schools. 

Your committee have preserved the materials which will 
greatly facilitate the drafting such bill, and wish to hold them- 
selves subject to the will of your honorable body, but they 
humbly conceive, that until the General Assembly devise the 
means of rendering school funds productive, a bill organising 
schools;^ academies and universities, can not be material. 

Your committee would further suggest to your honorable 
body that they have opened a communication with the heads 
of department of those States, where schools have been organ- 
ized by public authority, as also with some of the most respect- 
able literary institutions, in the United States; from which 
sources they expect to receive such documents as will greatly 
facilitate the accomplishment of so desirable an object. 

Those documents, together with the time which will be al- 
lowed for reflection and study, in the opinion of your committee 
are important, and ought not to be dispensed with, unless exist- 
ing cause, not within the knowledge of your committee, render 
a different course necessary. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Daniel J. Caswell, 
Chairman of the Committee. 
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hare ar c*:^^;il clai^ =poc ci=T attc=tx:«i. 

The ir:p:rarcc c: !:cal his^rrxal research is steadily gain- 
ing rec-z-gnhx-. a=i is refected ia a growing belief that local 
histcrr sh:rld have a place is the coarse of study. The ques- 
tion of how to n;ake 3se of it in the schools to the best advantage, 
howerer. has n:t yet been definitely answered. Down to the 
present time its use in the education of children has been, for 
the most part, unsystematic, and nnfmitful of results com- 
mensurate with its possibilities and value. 

This unsystematic and fragmentary use of local history in the 
schools is due in part to a lack of materials in available form. 
On the other hand, a truer conception of the values of local his- 
tory as a study, and an intelligent eflFort to make a better use of 
the materials at hand, will inevitably stimulate a greater interest 
in the collection of adequate material, and in putting this ma- 
terial in available form. For example, the attempt to use local 
history systematically in the schools of Indianapolis during the 
last two years, and the discovery of a lack of adequate material 
in available form, led the Commercial Qub to appropriate a sum 
of money to meet the situation. When the Indianapolis Water 
Company found that the children were striving earnestly, but in 
vain, to get accurate information regarding the Indianapolis 
water supply, this company voluntarily prepared a brief but well 
written account of the history of the water supply, and the 
present organization of its system, and is now cooperating in the 
preparation of a complete history of the subject. 
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The real causes of the difficulties in the use of local history in 
the schools are, m my mind, two: 

1. A misconception of what constitutes useful local history; 
and 

2. Failure to see how to introduce it in a course of study that 
is already criticised as being overcrowded. 

The second difficulty may be largely cleared up by a proper 
answer to the first. 

What is local history? 

Have you never heard people in the West assert that western 
localities have no history worthy of the name? What have we 
m Indianapolis, for example, that is worthy of historical re- 
search, in the sense that we find such matters in Boston or 
Philadelphia? Indeed, we are inclined to look with envy upon 
Cincinnati and Marietta and our own Vincennes, because these 
places have a local history that we have not What conception 
is this that permits such a feeling? It is due to a common 
notion that local history, to be worthy of the name, must have 
a manifest bearing upon some great national movement. The 
great movement of the Revolution or of our national beginnings 
can not be studied without having our attention focused con- 
stantly upon Boston and Philadelphia; and the story of the 
Northwest Territory must take into account Marietta, Cincin- 
nati, and Vincennes. But where in our histories of the United 
States, or even of the Northwest, do we find it necessary to 
refer to Indianapolis? 

What I mean is, that local history is too often considered as 
a mere appendage to general history ; and when that is the case 
it is bound to be disorganized, disconnected and inadequate. It 
is a narrow view of local history that takes into account only 
those events that are of national importance. 

On the other hand, there are those who see in local history 
only a chronicle of events that have, usually, little interest to 
anybody but those who participated in them, or their families. 
The sort of thing I have in mind may contain good historical 
material, but as we find it, it seldom has much value, especially 
in the schools; ihougli it may be interesting lo tlie anti(juanan 
society. In Indianapolis it has been a subject of serious debs^te, 
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for example, whether the first actual settler in that locality was 
one George Pogue, who was afterward killed by the Indians, or 
the brothers McCormick. Each of these claimants has violent 
partisans. It is conceivable that something important might 
hinge on the correct solution of this problem. But as a matter 
of fact it is of no importance to any one, and of comparatively 
little interest to few, which way this question is settled. 

The first idea that I wish to emphasize is that every com- 
munity of whatever age or size, has a local history that is in- 
structive. Each has its own life story which is full of vital 
interest and instruction, although from the viewpoint of general 
history it may have no apparent significance. The old proverb 
that "a prophet is not without honor save in his own country" 
has its application to local history. It is a valuable lesson to 
learn that the homely things of everyday life, the familiar facts 
of local environment, have truths for us as significant as those 
of far-away places and remote times. 

The first thing we in the schools need to do, to solve the 
problem of local history in the course of study, is to find the 
proper point of view from which to approach the subject. 

The customary way of approach has been through the general 
course in United States history ; or, we might say more properly, 
the only use we ordinarly find for local history is for the illumi- 
nation of national history. It goes without saying that there 
is opportunity for local history in this connection — indeed, much 
greater opportunity that we commonly make use of. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to me that the opportunity here is inadequate. In 
addition to the fact that the history of most communities rarely 
has a vital relation to the main current of general history as we 
study it in the public schools, the time limitations of the history 
work in the schools usually make it diflicult to pause for what 
too often seems a digression in the field of local history. At any 
rate, I believe I am safe in saying that, as a matter of fact, very 
few history teachers make any systematic and organized use of 
local history. 

Indeed, it mi^ht often be easier to weave a considerable body 
of national history into a background of local history, than it is 
to weave the local into the national; just as it id possible to 
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organize general history about the biography of some public man, 
when there would be little opportunity to introduce much of the 
life of the man into the general history of his times. Thus, it would 
be impossible to write the life of James G. Blaine without in- 
volving most of the important political events of his time; but 
a general history of Blaine's time would afford little space to 
his life. He would lose his identity in the general movement. 

This suggests the possibility of introducing into the curricu- 
lum a specific course in local history. Such a course could be 
made to unfold the fundamental principles of historical develop- 
ment almost as well as any other course in history. It would 
contain the universal motives to human action; the universal 
geographical conditions and influences; the law of development 
from the simple to the complex, from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous; the evolution of institutions to meet human 
needs. The fact that it deals with the near at hand and the 
familiar would tend to arouse a vital interest, as a study of the 
remote and unfamiliar does not. And it would afford oppor- 
tunity, as already suggested, to weave in many phases of general 
history that would perhaps not be dealt with in the regular 
course in United States history. 

But the introduction of a specific course in local history is 
open to two serious objections. The local history of most com- 
munities is not sufficiently varied and extensive to warrant 
spending much time on it as an end in itself; and the course of 
study is already subjected to the criticism of over-crowding. 

It seems to me clear that local history in the schools must find 
its opportunity as a means to an end, rather than as an end in 
itself. We must find an economical way of utilizing it to further 
other ends in education, but of utilizing it in as systematic and 
coherent a manner as possible. I wish to offer a suggestion as to 
how this may be done, and I shall draw upon our experience 
in the public schools of Indianapolis. 

First of all, let me say briefly that local history is furnishing 
the materials for some of the English work of the Junior year 
in Shortridge High School. In this case the word local applies 
to the entire State, and not merely to the locality of Indian- 
apolis. The classes are doing creative work along the line of 
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dramatization, and they have been turned into the field of local 
history for the incidents to be reproduced. The work is under 
the direction of an able and enthusiastic teacher, and her aim 
is to have produced at the end of the year a pageant of Indiana 
history in simple dramatic form. The pupils are doing more in- 
dustrious and enthusiastic work in local history that I have ever 
seen done in connection with an historical course, and they are 
doing it in order to get materials for a definite object. 

Another illustration of the use of local history for other than 
historical ends may be taken from the lower grades — about tht 
fourth grade, as I remember it. A few years ago one of our 
most skilful teachers of geography, Mrs. Ida Stearns Stickney, 
prepared for her own use in teaching local geography to young 
children a simple account of the founding and early years of 
Indianapolis, weaving into it well-selected descriptions of the 
geographical conditions, derived from the accounts of the early 
settlers themselves. The idea was to give to the children a vivid 
picture of the natural conditions of the land in their relations to 
the life of the people. 

About the time that this local geographical work was well 
under way, a reorganization of the courses in the eighth grade 
and the first year of the high school occurred, and a course in 
elementary civics was introduced in the eighth grade. The nature 
of this course in civics will appear as we proceed, but its pur- 
pose is to develop in the child an understanding of the nature of 
community life, and a sense of his civic relations. This course 
was planned with definite reference to the use of local history 
to illustrate, in the simplest terms possible, the fundamental 
principles of community life. It was therefore, suggested to 
Mrs. Stickney that she elaborate her account of early geograph- 
ical conditions, telling the complete story of the first few years 
of the existence of Indianapolis, and emphasizing every import- 
ant phase of community life as seen there. The result of her 
labors was the delightful little brochure, "Pioneer Indianapolis," 
which is now doing excellent service in the schools. 

The literary merit of Mrs. Stickney 's work was such (a thing 
unusual in local histories) that it was adopted as supplementary 
reading in the sixth grade. Thus, we now have in use in our 
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schools, as an aid to the work in geography, civics and reading, 
in the fourth, sixth and eighth grades, a coherent and well-organ- 
ized history of a certain period of the growth of Indianapolis. 

The influence of this little local history extends even farther 
than the schools. The idea interested the directors of the In- 
dianapolis Commercial Club to such an extent that they shared 
the expense of its publication with the Board of School Com- 
missioners, copies being distributed to all the 1,600 members of 
the club. It was published as the first number in a series of 
Civic Studies of Indianapolis, other numbers of which are to be 
historical, and some of which are in course of preparation, as, for 
example, "The Indianapolis Water Supply, Past and Present." 

My chief purpose is to show how local history may be utilized 
as a means of civic instruction ; and how, because of its useful- 
ness in illuminating fundamental civic ideas, it may find its own 
opportunity for development in connection with a well-organized 
course in civics. 

The one great function of the public school is to train for 
citizenship, which means, not merely the preparation of the 
youth for political activities, but the transformation of the in- 
dividual into an efficient member of the community. And yet, 
in our work of education we fail to give enough attention to 
the real civic end, and to arouse in the children a consciousness 
of this end. We neglect to develop in the child the habit of 
thinking of himself as a member of a community, and the habit 
of acting with reference to community efficiency. The entire 
work of the school, and the entire organization of the school 
life, should contribute to the end of establishing in the mind of 
the child a consciousness of his civic relations in this broad sense. 
But there is need for specific instruction along this line; and 
this is the function of civics. 

Our work in civics does not begin with an objective analysis 
of the machinery of government, abstracted from its relations to 
the community life ; but it begins from the subjective standpoint 
of the child himself as a member of the community. The child 
is led to see that the community arrangements have been de- 
veloped in order to aid him (and others) to satisfy their wants; 
he is led to see that certain of these arrangements, such as the 
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school, and especially government, have been evolved to meet 
his own needs by securing harmonious action, by preventing 
conflict of interests; step by step he is led to realize that that 
community is best to live in where the wants of each individual 
are most fully satisfied, and where there is as little conflict of 
interest as possible. The aim of civics is to impress the child 
with a sense of what the community does for him, and how it 
does it, and with a sense of his own responsibility to the com- 
munity as a participator in its benefits and obligations. 

I am aware that this is attributing to civics a broader scope 
than is customary; but I believe that this is right. For good 
citizenship is nothing more nor less than efiicient membership 
in the community in the relationships of neighbor, of the family, 
of business, as well as in the political relationships. Govern- 
ment, however, — local. State and national, — is a unifying thread 
that runs throughout the entire course, and it is constantly 
brought into the foreground — but always in its proper perspec- 
tive, and in its proper relations to the varied life of the com- 
munity. 

The first step in a course of civics of this kind is to try to 
develop in the child's mind a conception of the nature of com- 
munity life and its relations. In order that the conception may 
be vivid, the child's study is directed, not to communities in 
the abstract, but to the particular community in which he lives. 
Reliance is placed largely upon direct observation and analysis 
of the concrete facts with which the child is familiar, working 
out from this to the less familiar and the general 

The opportunity for local history comes in this connection. 
The fully developed modern community is complex in the ex- 
treme, and it is not easy for the child to grasp its details of 
organization and function, or to understand his own relations to 
it. It becomes imperative to establish a sense of these rela- 
tions with reference to a community of simpler form. This may 
be done in part by constantly using the class itself, or the school, 
or the family, as illustrations ; for these social groups, especially 
the family, do possess the essential characteristics of the full- 
fledged community. We endeavor to keep the community idea 
prominent in the organization and conduct of our classes for this 
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purpose. But since the object of study is the larger community 
of which the child is a member, the problem is to present its 
relationships in a form simple enough for him to comprehend. 
This can be done by the use of local history. 

In order to illustrate this idea, let us suppose that we have 
in Indianapolis an eighth grade class in civics. We have begun 
by an attempt to develop in the minds of the class a preliminary, 
but fairly clear, idea of the meaning of "community." It is 
brought out by discussion and by a consideration of various 
kinds of communities, that there must be first of all, of course, 
a group of people; that this group of people must occupy a 
common area of land, that is, have a common territory; that 
the group of people have come together in this common territory 
because of common interests ; and that their conduct as a group 
is regulated by common laws«which emanate from some form of 
government. The constant presence of these factors in com- 
munity life is illustrated by the class, the school, the family, the 
neighborhood, the city, the State and the nation. It might be 
said that the word community is used in this course because 
of its elasticity, and its equal applicability to the nation or 
the city, the State or the neighborhood. But since we are a class 
in a city, we center our attention upon the idea of the city 
community, using the class, the school, the family and the 
neighborhood frequently by way of illustration, and broadening 
our view to include the State and the nation as we proceed — 
thus passing from the near to the distant, from the familiar to 
the unfamiliar. 

One of the first lessons that we wish to learn is that the 
land is not merely a place where the community life goes on, but 
that it is a factor that enters vitally into the life of the com- 
munity; that it in a measure determines the nature and course 
of the community life; that, as the community develops, the 
land becomes transformed ; and that one of the functions of gov- 
ernment is to aid the people to get proper control of the land. 
The extent of the present control of environment, and the 
extent to which it enters into our present life, is made more 
emphatic by contrast with the conditions of pioneer life; and 
so we send the children to Pioneer Indianapolis, where they read 
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such passages as this: "Yet with all these natural advantages, 
a corn crop was secured by a fighting chance only. There were 
other creatures interested. Wild turkeys scratched for it; wood- 
peckers took the sprouting plants; raccoons ate it on the ear; but 
the worst enemies were the squirrels." Or, again: "One reason 
for locating at this point was that it was nearer the center of 
the State than either of the other points [under consideration]. 
Another was that this point furnished the best location for boat 
landing, , . . ; and, as a further reason, Fall creek was on 
the east side [of the river] and was the stream upon which the 
mills were to be built, and the town and mills should be on the 
same side of the river." And, once more, in an advertisement 
oi the first sale of lots in the new capital site: "It is situated 
on a high, dry, uninterrupted plain of several miles' extent, per- 
fectly free from inundation, marshes and ponds. The site of the 
town and the surrounding country is in an eminent degree beau- 
tiful and fertile* and is probably the best body of land in the 
?tate. The plan of the town is calculated to insure the health, 
comfort and convenience of its inhabitants. . . . Good 
wholesome water may be had at the depth of twenty feet in any 
part of it in a sandy stratum." 

The secojid factor in community life — the group of people — 
is taken up in a similar way for a preliminary study. In the 
course of our study we shall have to deal with the great group 
of people which constitutes the American nation, the group that 
makes up the population of the State of Indiana, and that of the 
city of Indianapolis. We shall have to consider the diverse 
elements that compose these groups, the process of transform- 
ing them into homogeneous communities, the influence of the 
various foreign elements, and the process of making citizens of 
them. But we begin with our own local community in its begin- 
nings and try to understand the gathering together of diverse 
elements here, and the characteristics of the group resulting. 
We read, in Pioneer Indianapolis, that the people came mostly 
in family groups, and that they came from widely separated 
parts of the Union, bringing with them varying characteristics. 
Thus: '^Christopher Ladd moved all the way from South Caro- 
Itnaon a sled/' "Mrs. Nancy Forsythe traveled from Kentucky on 
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horseback, carrying a baby on her lap, who in turn carried the 
family cat." In 1921 Andrew Pierce walked to **the New Pur- 
chase from Pittsburgh." "In May, 1821, Col. Alexander W. 
Russell brought in a keel-boat with provisions from Frankfort, 
Ky. He descended the Kentucky and Ohio Rivers without 
trouble. The Wabash and White Rivers he ascended by what 
is called cordelling. ... It took him six weeks to ascend 
these two rivers." In this connection the children gain an idea 
of early transportation ; but this is developed more at length in 
a later connection. 

It is then observed that the group of people who occupy the 
land together are engaged in a great variety of activities for the 
purpose of satisfying the different kinds of wants that all have in 
common. I wish I could take the time to make clear by illustra- 
tion how this subject is brought before the children ; but it must 
suffice to say that the purpose, at this stage of the course, is to 
get vividly before the pupils the motives of community life. They 
learn that there is a certain set of activities for the preservation 
of life and health ; another set to satisfy the desire to own things 
i^that men call wealth) ; another set to gratify the intellectual 
wants; and still other sets of activities to fulfill the desires for 
beauty, for right living (religion), and for sociability. The 
pupil learns not only that all activities of the community are 
traceable to these motives, but that all the institutions of com- 
munity life, such as schools, banks, churches, railroads, streets, 
and government itself, have developed in order that these wants 
may be provided for. 

The story of the pioneer community shows most interestingly 
the presence of all these interests, and it shows how they were 
the stimuli for the development of the various phases of the early 
community life; but it shows also how, under the hard condi- 
tions of pioneer life, isolated from civilization as it was, the 
several interests received only partial satisfaction. To watch 
the unfolding of the community from this standpoint is fascinat- 
ing, and gives a conception of the nature of the community 
relations that can hardly be acquired in any other way. 

In the story of pioneer life interest naturally centers in the 
family. This is because the life of the pioneer community is 
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largely a family life. Abundance of material is available, as will 
be seen farther on, to illustrate the important fact that the chief 
agency for providing for the wants of the individual in the be- 
ginnings of community life is the family. Health was looked 
after, industrial pursuits were carried on, education was pro- 
vided, the esthetic, religious and social interests were satisfied, 
almost wholly by the family group. Even government itself 
was at first largely a matter of family life. And then it is easy 
to trace how, as the community grows, other special arrange- 
ments are developed to provide for the interests of the people 
with greater efficiency than the family could do alone. But the 
ultimate lesson to be emphasized is that, even under the com- 
plex conditions of modern life, the family remains one of the 
most powerful forces for good or evil in the community life. 
The family has been called "the school of all the virtues" that go 
to make good citizenship. "No matter how good the doctors" 
nor how efficient the board of health, "the health of the people 
m any community depends more on the family than on any- 
thing else. No matter how efficient the schools, a great responsi- 
bility rests on the family for the proper education of the children. 
No matter how many social organizations there may be in the 
community, the social life of the home is the most important of 
all and the most far-reaching in its results. No matter how 
excellent the government of a community may be, it can have 
little good result if proper government in the home is lacking." 

Let us now suppose that we have passed the preliminary con- 
sideration of the elements of community life, such as have been 
suggested in this inadequate way. We have observed the im- 
portance of the land as a factor in community life. We have 
made a preliminary examination of the group of people — its com- 
position, its origin, its growth, etc. We have looked into the 
motives of community life, and have gained a preliminary con- 
ception of how community life has been developed for the pur- 
pose of satisfying human wants. We have given considerable 
attention to the family as a little community which has im- 
portant civic functions; and we have made clear the need for 
government, and its relation to the community life. 

And now the next idea that we wish to make plain is, that in 
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order to assure the successful development of the community 
there must be permanent and definite relations established be- 
tween the people and the land. This idea has already been sug- 
gested when we were studying the site of the community; but 
now we wish to develop it more systematically, and to introduce 
particularly the governmental functions in this respect. The 
topic includes, among other things, what the formal text-books 
call the "territorial functions" of government. 

We may turn at once to local history as a means of approach 
to the subject We may notice, first, the unsettled life of the 
Indians in our locality at the time of settlement. Their relations 
to the land they occupied were- unsettled and indefinite, and so 
long as this was the case, the life of the Indian must of neces- 
sity be uncivilized. Every step that was taken by uncivilized 
man to establish more definite and permanent relations with the 
soil was a step in the direction of civilization. 

Then, the children may read of the purchase of the land from 
the Indians by the national government (Pioneer Indianapolis, 
p. 6) : "In 1818 our national government bought of the Indians 
the entire White river valley. The treaty, called the Treaty 
of St. Mary's, was made in Ohio at the head waters of White 
river. By its terms the Dclawares would in three years again 
be forced to surrender their lands and become pilgrims. It is 
said that when the treaty was signed several of the chiefs wept. 
The government paid the Indians for their lands in annual pay- 
ments. William Conner was the agent. He was strictly honest 
with them." A little color is put into the account by a descrip- 
tion of the way the payments were made: "The Indians 
grouped themselves in families and the family groups sat in a 
circle on the prairie which surrounded Mr. Conner's home. The 
men were to be paid in dollars, the women in half-dollars, and 
the children in quarters. First all were given as many little 
sticks as they were to receive coins. As Mr. Conner passed 
around the circle handing out the coins the sticks were returned 
to him. When the sticks were gone the Indians knew that they 
had received all that was coming to them." 

But the value of this episode is to help in explaining how 
our nation has acquired its territory by purchase and by con- 
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quest. Notice that it is the national government that made the 
purchase, and that the land became public domain to be con- 
trolled and organized by the national government. 

After the acquisition of the territory, however, the work of 
actual settlement was carried on chiefly by family groups 
who, by establishing homes and beginning the exploitation of 
the natural resources, not only benefited themselves, but per- 
formed a service to the entire nation by fixing definite rela- 
tions with the land. We read (p. 8) : "They had no legal right 
as yet to the land, but it was generally understood that if a man 
built a cabin and blazed the trees around his land he would be 
permitted to enter the land in 1821, when the time of Indian 
occupation would expire. . . . Within a year settlers' cabins 
had risen on choicest sites over the whole valley." "The whole 
of central Indiana was then owned by the general government, 
unsurveyed, mostly unoccupied" (p. 16). 

Incidents such as these are used, not only to illustrate the 
service of the family in establishing relations with the land, 
but also to show how the national government, in order to assure 
the families of their rights to the land, and also to secure the 
development of the public land, enacted various land laws, cul- 
minating in the Homestead Act. It also introduces the subject 
of the congressional survey which was undertaken for the same 
purposes; of course in this connection the method of the survey 
is explained, and maps of our own locality, showing the lines 
established, examined. 

The function of the national government in organizing the 
public domain into territories for governmental purposes, the 
fixing of territorial and State boundaries, can be clearly shown 
by the history of the Northwest Territory, of its division into 
smaller territories, and of the final admission of these territories 
as States. 

Indiana was admitted to the Union in 1816. The State needed 
land for its own uses as a seat of government. And so we read 
(p. 21) : "When the Treaty of St. Mary's was made in 1818, 
the government gave to the State four square miles of the land 
of the New Purchase for the capital city, the location to be se- 
lected by the State. The State legislature chose ten commission- 
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ers and instructed them to select a site as near the center of 
the State as possible." General Tipton was a member of this 
commission, and we have his journal, a part of which is quoted 
in Pioneer Indianapolis, giving the details of the search for a suit- 
able site. 

The capital site having been chosen, it must be surveyed and 
divided into lots for homes, for business purposes, and for public 
buildings. This was done by the State government. **Mr. Alex- 
ander Ralston was appointed as one of the surveyors. He had 
assisted in laying off the city of Washington. Very much of the 
Washington plan entered into the plan for the capital of Indiana. 
The four square miles that had been given by the government 
for the city was deemed altogether too large; the plan as made 
included but one square mile. The rest of the land was known 
as "out lots," and was fenced in for pasture. The early settlers 
called the square mile the "Corporation" and the four square 
miles the "Donation" (p. 26). In connection with this account 
the pupils examine maps of the original survey. One of the 
early settlers said : "I remember well the surveyors showing the 
diagram of the town to my father. I remember how the talented 
old Scotchman dilated upon the future of the capital in the 
woods. He remarked that should ever half of the survey bt im- 
proved, what a beautiful town it would make." 

I can not refrain from reading the following statement about 
Mr. Ralston from the pages of Pioneer Indianapolis, not only be- 
cause it illustrates how important the work of surveying the 
land was considered by the people of the community, but because 
it also illustrates how local color is added to the work we are 
doing, how we endeavor to make the children acquainted with 
the builders of our own community, and how we emphasize the 
value of community service by means of local biographical 
sketches: "Most of the pioneers have felt that we have not 
yet paid our debt to Alexander Ralston. Mr. Ralston lived and 
died in this city ; he was buried in the old cemetery. Mr. Samuel 
Merrill, in 1827, edited The Journal. He urged the people at that 
time to remember that Mr. Ralston in the beginning had asked 
for the reservation of land for a spacious park." Another old 
settler writes : "I was four years of age ; I often saw Mr. Rals- 
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ton. I remember him as a venerable and refined looking man, 
with fine silky gray hair that flowed in profusion over his 
shoulders. ... An incident told me by my mother attests 
his benevolent disposition. In the winter of 1821-'22 the cold 
was exceedingly severe. . . . All the streams were frozen 
solid, so that the cows and other beasts could not obtain water. 
Each morning during this severe weather Mr. Ralston would 
be seen at his well drawing water for his neighbors' cattle. This 
being done he would go into his house and obtain a supply of 
corn and bread, which he would scatter to the birds that came 
by hundreds around his dwelling." 

The land having been surveyed, preparation was made for 
the sale of lots. The sale was advertised in the Indiana Sentinel, 
published at Vincennes. 

"At last the ninth day of October came. It was a bleak, deso- 
late day. The one-horse wagon of Mr. James Blake was backed 
up against the window of the cabin to be used as an office. Old 
Tommy Carter soon mounted the wagon as auctioneer. . . . 
James M. Ray was clerk of the sale. . . . The sale con- 
tinued one week. There was not the least disturbance of any 
kind. Their money was almost entirely gold and silver, and 
was left in leather bags wherever they could procure shelter, 
and was considered as safe as it would be now in the vaults of 
our banks. . . . The highest price paid for a lot was five 
hundred dollars. . . . This Was an uptown lot . . . and 
was the choice lot because opposite the proposed site for the 
court-house. The average price paid for lots was one hundred 
thirteen dollars. The 'out lots,' now the residence portion of 
the city, with many business centers, sold for ten, twenty and 
thirty dollars. . . . The constant arrival of people, the lay- 
ing out of the town, and the sale of lots, brought new life, and 
the people went lo work with fresh courage to turn the wilder- 
ness into a place for comfortable living." 

Another set of relations between the people and the land is 
established for political purposes. Thus: "The settled parts of 
the State were organized iiUo counties, as in other States, chiefly 
for judicial purposes. Previous to 1821 the New Purchase was 
all a part of one enormous county, Delaware county, with the 
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county seat at Connersville, sixty miles from Indianapolis. To 
this distant place the citizens of Indianapolis went if for any 
reason they had to appear before the court. In 1821 the citizens 
of the settlement held a public meeting in Hawkins's Tavern to 
consider the matter of organizing a county. Two citizens were 
appointed to attend the legislature at Corydon and petition for 
the organization. On December 31 the act was passed, and the 
erection of a court-house provided for in the court-house square. 
. . . At first Johnson, Hamilton, and a large part of Boone, 
Madison and Hancock counties, were attached to Marion county 
for judicial purposes. . . . 

"The county commissioners proceeded to divide the county 
into thirteen townships, four of which afterward went into 
other counties. Magistrates were elected for each of the town- 
ships, and constables were appointed. The commissioners also 
authorized the building of roads, etc. 

"Down to 1832 the little community of Indianapolis had no 
separate organization for local government apart from the coun- 
ty and State governments. . . . But in September of 1832 a 
public meeting was held in the court-house to consider the in- 
corporation of the town under an act of the legislature. The 
incorporation took place. Five trustees were elected, and five 
wards created, as follows" [boundaries given]. (Pioneer Indian- 
apolis, pp. 64-66.) 

But the government has done a great deal more to establish 
permanent and definite relations between the people and the 
land besides making land laws, surveying the public lands, and 
organizing territorial divisions for political purposes. It has 
aided the people to get control of the natural resources; it has 
drained swamps and preserved forests; it has protected against 
floods by the building of levees; it has built roads; it has set 
aside land for parks, schools and public buildings ; it has granted 
franchises to corporations for the use of public property ; it con- 
trols the use of private property for the public good ; it has ex- 
ercised the right of eminent domain. These are tremendously 
important functions of government, and are sometimes exer- 
cised by the national, sometimes by the State, and sometimes 
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-T '^ 'Tsri'.JtB iirrat if imZ gcvcmmtatL More or less im- 
7«.rra:r: II i.--rTni:i» if iJ. rhr^r paints naj be drawn from the 



r *-.iTr i: * zk-tt: s ncr cmr^r tbe ntetbod of procedure is to 
"uxc 17 in* fc-T-nl ji.2g= g t£i> m-nt vind the pupils are now 
a^rrJbjuT u-: *: «•:*» ii^w r rinin.inih y liic takes these interests 
-:i: »rr:'it-L n: »^ lie ir CTT ■ta'j uc :c liie community is planned 
HIT rr?trcii:* t: itiesl aj^i br-w irrnrinrme nt is related to these 
r:ir:r*C5 :f i*:t r: ir->r2al iz>f :c tie c cgnmii n i ty as a whole. I 
cxL iirJj rr;e a ^arral 35ea :£ Ae drrdopment of this part of 



Tbe a= zsdcr this topic is to make 
a ja<e:n:^ irrrr*^:^3:«r re tbe ci£i rc^ardnig the importance of 
zz'z.:tz bfar*. tbe pecrlar seccsshj far watchfulness against 
ds-T^tr^ t : bcal-Jr rr ler tbc cx»£tk:a5 of modem life, espe- 
ciillj r: cit>e<^, tr* iepcsieace cf the iadiTidual upon others for 
ris phTftral mclfane: ibc resp:c5£!:iIirT of each individual for 
the p--tl:c heil-.h; ari tbe =:!CC*:ari5C2 ci the community, includ- 
-'? g:ver::=et:t, that has beea develr^ped for the protection . of 
the p-blic health. This ts a rich fie3d and one that easily inter- 
ests the children. But the aiagiiittide of the work done by the 
community with rcfcrcsce to health is made much more im- 
pressive by showing the origin and development both of the pe- 
c'j!iar dangers of modem life and of the means of protection. 
The importance of the subject from the community standpoint 
may be introduced by the following: *"In the summer [of 1822] 
the work of surveying . . . was interrupted by the visita- 
tion of a strange sickness that brought great suffering and 
almost starvation to the settlers. There was an epidemic, and 
very lew escaped. Often there were not enough that were well 
to care for those that were sick, and many were entirely without 
provisions. Those that had, shared with those that had not; 
and they cared for one another with a devotion that bound them 
together as one family. [Note unorganized, unspecialized co- 
operation,] 

"The sickness was not confined to Indianapolis, but extend- 
ed U) all parts of the forest region. In Indianapolis alone there 
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were seventy-two deaths i^oee^e^gtii cc tic y gi7 . an:ir - - 
Each year the skkness letUBCjd d^rag :» Tn:nrr^ :c Jxjj 3^ 
August, but never again in sock a xatal ttt l '»H^irx tie zruffij 
of October came it wooM cease. Ir was calief ar irx :ie 
autumnal sickness, and was dreaded as a yry-7imrr - Ix rw: 
months of every snmmer ihije labor cccji be pcracnaec. r nnt 
twenty to forty years, acocrdxcg to jccar^cii. r ruirrxnef acne 
defied the skill of the physkiaris^ Tbc popcJar aacac i:r ir =r 
later years was "chills and fcrer' cr *irrc aaf araei" . - . 
It is well that we sboold know the gicat sacraoe z£ ibc f oiiDeers 
, and the bitter cost to them of the healtrft^ ccoirtaici ibar wt 
enjoy here to-day. 

•*The growth of the town was nncrrrptcd ar.i hs repra- 
tion suffered. Many people came, b^ as =ar:T cchers passed 
through to the prairie scttlemieiitSu DaTid Trrpoc says tbc 
cause of the sickness was the tnrsing -sp cf zoo ^ztzh fres^ ar>d 
fever-laden soiL Mr. HoCoway gives this nyararizc cf tbc 
sickness: *The dense forests shclterei the scil irzcz the szc. 
and, compelling it to retain its moistzre, the bread arrd swarr^py 
bottoms, the marshes and the frequent ircsbets nzafde this tbe 
very home of chills and fever.' It was cot losws ir these 
days that malaria is carried from marshes and pocis cf water 
by mosquitoes. The soil was everywhere wet; there was 
much decay of leaves in the forest, and too little opportunity 
for the sun to do its work of evaporation and germ-killing. 
The gradual clearing of the wet lands, and the use of drainage 
tiles in later years, proved the remedy, and now a case of fever 
and ague is almost unknown." 

"The people, many of them, were too poor to pay the doctors. 
They (the doctors) would wear themselves out in pulling through 
the almost impassable roads . . . and all for the charge of 
fifty cents and the price of medicines." (Pioneer IndianapoHs, 
pp. 30 ff.) 

"Our town, like all newly settled places, requires seasoning 
before a person can be strictly healthy." 

Later we read that in 1832 the town was incorporated, and in 
1836 and 1838 new incorporation acts were passed. With the 
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i£ :&e establishment of 

irntcrir^niz^ an i :i ;dc i M^Mnirsr-* asezscrcs ior the pro- 
*ttrr^ n :- icx.:ii- y.- .rrriiainr^r ^j i r'VUM tt cf the **anttiniiial 

Z la-t -rrt^r— ^: -: ^e ii:=e rj :f tfae In-ifarapiilis water sop- 
- ^- -.lar -r 1*. V n ::r^3ar"sni:ii. Tiis aanraZj Enclcdes a discus- 
* • 1 :f r^^rrsia -:-iastfs :t ^mL,^j isccrj. as*! wiH be of great 
1^ a i.rrrnsc-n i vc:! ^nc sci : j ic paiLur hralrh On the basis 
-. --!-■• zl.Tr .i-ca^ ^'-rpanzn.n. liic pnciL* lake z^eat interest in the 
; -^s-ET^iiniia ac»i arri.7^js :c rrrsrr: ira :Jr oznditions and the 
T-.-^a^T :: iea^ii p^riCTHin. la: iriier tj nriicate the possible 
^ztr'^ tne^-i :f tjie "vinc iirme. I 3iaj saj that last winter the 
1. **ri.i~:j,r, :f zi-^ ziz-c :t ^cLzIhr iicalth hi the eighth grade 
-i*-tr >::::.* li^i i_r»c:Lj t:: a ^c^esiest- p articip ated in by the 
r.i'jc srganixarjic* :f :cr rrr. az:i wrt^ the active cooperation 
oi the pr:cer z:T*r-:rr:eTTr :rrt-Ta> a=-i the street railway com- 
;;iST. that rc*:::te-i = a thi:r:c^ dea~i^ sp of the street-cars 
zr.i the §iie-walk3- 

2, Ec'.ncniic I-terests. Cnlj t!tis sicrcing I read, in a re- 
vtfrar of Linc^It: Steretis' b:ct "Tte Straggle for Self-Govem- 
r,'.*T.t'': **I: it is tr=e. as is so stcctlj ccctcnded, that morals in 
c/.mrr.^r-e ani inl-strx are I:w. this cocdition is certain to 
zr'^ct p^.litics, because of the intimate relations of government 
t/y bu%ir.t-,^. Permanently higher standards in public life must 
f/hv'ioxis\y be accompanied with higher standards in business 
life/' It is a legitimate function of civics in the public schools, 
in^Iccd a most important function, to cultivate in our pupils a 
pTf/per conception of the civic aspects of business life. Again it 
i% imp<js%'ihle at this time to enter into the method of doing this; 
but it may be said that it is not to be accomplished by mere 
mf/rz\ precept, but rather by making the community relations 
of business life a living thing in the minds of the pupils. The 
modern structure of the business world is complex, and its rela- 
tir/ng to government difficult to understand. But the funda- 
mental principles of industrial organization, and its relations to 
the life of the community, together with the function and ma- 
chinery of government for regulating it, may be clarified to a 
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large extent by a jadickms use of iZiisrrarirc* rnm: azmzsl. ~nsc:r7 
For example, the foUowing qoocaiizes ~cz F^m^r^ I%.dumaT: Iz 

"The men were most of thcs poor, xtsrj irr ii-Tnr nmur^ 
enough to enter a sectioo of land at core: ja tbrr dii mii: rinre 
so much to acquire wealth as lo csiaiji^i: b:cric$' j ♦ 

"In November, 1821, WCaam Mr'ar-r^- axi isnnZj -r- 
camped on a quarter section three =ifjcs sicniisas: :c Inr^saacc- 
lb. When thej arrived they had i^zst her 3: Zsz^ :rL raesa: jrr -l: 
support a large &mfly. . . . Mrs^ McT^rr^rr.'n: ftfrrr rgr tt.-t 
valuable coverlet to help pay 5dt tbc mrrL* ^lici lie ^rrirtr* 
of Plymouth these western Pilgrrzis werr srssnei t:ir:n:r ::itrr 
first months of hardship by the Inf^ar r:r:_ l»ris: zn'.mtxr ri'rr 
so far as to say that he docs not see bo» Izi flaga r:irii izr* 
been settled at the time it was b::t ice the rirzi " "^itt ^'iimt^r* 
represented the trades and prcfesskcs, j*r^ ^Z »*r» ^irniir* it^r* 
in the beginning and the first cicp was r.'rr* ^ *- 

"Give the pioneer farmer as axe arl ar a^sr^r. 'c n :rt-r 'A 
the last a burning iron, and he ccriLz -"ire aln^'fc ^.tj tlsii:: mt 
he was wont to work with. With bis «iarp ajcc bt :-',ii f z-'X 
only cut the logs for his cabin atid aicct: tbrz: i»'-Tr~i,. iin Tit 
could make a dose-fitting door and s=^c> r: -wr:."^ »v>'rrr 
hinges and a neat latch. Fron: the tk^jis tf ar cak ir 4.*.^ bt 
could fashion his hames and sled-rrmtjcrs. trak*: ^z, ajr_*:-t'^ 
for his wagon, make a rake, a fiax-brake. a 'virr'-x^. ^ vrr-A-t- 
snath, a grain cradle, a pitchfork, a Icc-^i, a reel a w^^'- Vj&r'l 
a stool, a chair, a table, a bedstead, a dre*-«T ar-i a Trk^ilt :r. 
which to rock the baby. If he was more thar OTi:zir:> tl^.tr 
he repaired his own cooperage, and adding a diawicj kriie to 
his kit of tools, he even went so far as to make h:% ctr n civk*? 
tubs and buckets. He made and mended hU own sho-ts** p K , 

"There being no mills to grind the corn into meal, the vttt!er* 
substituted what was known as lye hominy, and a kind of mea! 
made by pounding the com in what were called mortars. 
Mr. Bush, who was a Vermonter, and who had brought with 
him quite a variety of tools, procured from White river some 
stones, out of which he made two small millstones, and then pre- 
pared the necessary woodwork for putting the same in running 
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1^ .»■>». -r^^ ni«.«r 

anBsntT 




tat -mil ID ai 1 iadtbGTj tree on the 

Kirive power beng^ a loog beam 

''^■''■B^. i TEw^nce iTjpe being^ used for belt- 

=5F J» xj; ^3ft :s3i9d at ±» nrin AH tbat was 

K3 .wt ^B ^ovid mmisii hzs own horse. 

il mLt n TjeXew Pordiase' ^^ (p. 17-18). 

.rt:± B xdaoie aran W hitewa ter, for the 

r.^ .1 ■'wqpe vard of coarse cotton cloth 

. i. iiasac* •! ait: two and one-half dollars. 

3Re^ jod ^riiat dxev had« cxcci>t the big 

■Essn jT liexxcBi maacw. One settler who 

331 from die village said that he worked 

lwv :iecsL asd aa oigftt Emnting raccoons, for 

i^3r juB^u msmpf Mcst ct the badness was 

jr jarcr x ST. 

aad blacksmiths be- 

widelj distributed. 

of every running 

to accommodate 

Tillage merchant 

coantryman found 

rfage shoemaker was Sir 

l:^ tt rr^-sK witt risnrc ior rcKvSr^ or to be measured for 

ck Ir -diasr days iood was home grown. Beef 

hnmt acre and cjodmig home spun. The 

mnxft mass, cc -ss wore came from the skilful 

n;.^ir -^ - ^»t X-s Crew, who also span the wool from 

at - '*- rsTosi Jw '•**« iCarly, which was afterward sent to 

ir n»=i-rmtr-i no: z^A ^J BZy Smith, the weaver" (p. 33). 

""^ -~- fTr***- n ?£anary- 1S22, said that improvement had 

..^^ ^-.^^ ^ ^1 — r^saoeaces and several workshops had 

;: Mtd rwc sawmills w«-e in operation, and 





thirteen carpenters, four 



-^^-,^_ -rt-m: 'jriKksnnths, fcmr shoemakers, two tailors, 

joe s»icjcr, one cooper, four bricklayers, 
r^>xr5w fcmr doctors, three lawyers, one 
tavern keepers" (p. 41). 
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These quotations, selected from many, give an idea of the 
beginnings of economic life, the division of labor, cooperation, 
etc The subject of transportation and communication is close- 
ly related to the economic life of the community. The following 
quotations suggest its importance: 

"In nothing else," says Judge Banta, "is there a more marked 
change than in the condition of the roads. The old jest of the 
stage-coach passenger walking and carrying a fence-rail to pry 
the vehicle out of the mud-holes, had its foundation in fact" 
(p. 9). "In the village gradual improvement was taking place. 
The old forest trails were being changed into roads, very muddy, 
to be sure, and full of stumps, but they made a beginning" (p. 
36). "The streets, little used, were filled with brush. . . . 
The first roads to the outskirts were county roads. . . . The 
legislature appropriated one hundred thousand dollars for roads 
in 1822" (p. 41). We also read of the attempt to prove the 
White river navigable, and of the act of legislature declaring 
nearly every stream in Indiana navigable; and finally, "The 
modem period of our community's growth may be said to have 
begun in 1847. In that year the first railway reached the com- 
munity, connecting it with the outside world, and introducing it 
to the spirit of modern life. In that year, also, Indianapolis 
entered the city stage of government" (p. 66). 

In this same connection the following extract has an inter- 
est: "One very constant source of trouble in the settlement 
was the lack of postal facilities. Connersville for two years 
had to be depended on for communication with the outside 
world ; it was the nearest post-office, and sixty miles away. Dur- 
ing the season of muddy roads, which was nine months in the 
year, it took three or four days to get through. ... At first 
(letters) reached the settlers here in a very roundabout way, 
being brought by any one who lived on the road, and passed 
along from cabin to cabin, but a meeting of citizens, held in 
Hawkins's Tavern, resulted in their employing a private car- 
rier. ... He came galloping into the village usually at 
nightfall, the sound of his horn beginning to echo through the 
woods as soon as he reached Pogue's run, and all the people 
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would rush out to meet him and bear the news. ... In 1822 
President Monroe gave the town a post-master. . . . The 
mails were carried on horseback antil the dajrs of the stage- 
coach" (p. 39). 

The functions of our governments in protecting property, in 
regulating commerce and industry, in the building of roads, in 
establishing and regulating means of communication, are de- 
veloped in the light of such facts as the preceding. 

i. The inteOectual interests of the early community and 
their satisbctioo can be illustrated by many extracts. The 
^oQoving win snftce: 

*"In that most inte resting book on pioneer days, 'Sketches of 
\lv Own Times.* Mr. Torpie gives a pretty picture of his 
lesson iavsw Mr. Tnrpic did not live in Indianapolis, but pioneer 
jji^ was aboat the same all over The New Purchase: 

"^Tbere was bol ooc scboolhonse in the settlement; it was 

«i«cd only ia winter ; it was loar or five miles from our place. 

iTi^ weather was co'.i and the way too long. Children were 

oht Ae ni&r.ccts oi learning at home. Thursday and Sat- 

^^^^^^ kssoo d*ys ™ ** afternoon. My mother sat at 

^ \. r ^ tab'e; we at the sides. We learned to read, to 

the ^^ dnher as far as long division. The pens were 

write, and to ^^^^^^^ ^^^^q^ the mk from walnut hulls ; it 

tnade ot goose -^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ work was quite 

^^ dark brown, baa a s 

legible. . ^^^ old enough, read in turn from 

" 'Those ot ^ ^^,g collection. He had about thirty books 
some book m my ^ ^^ ^ni place. Among these were 
_a Urg« ^^^^^ A History of the United States, Weems's 
Pilgrim's Progress, * ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ Hume's English His- 
Life of Washington, ^^ Robinson Crusoe. The exercise 
rnrv Cowper's ^^^ ^^ jncyther was an excellent teacher; 
Z;U about three bom^ ^^ ^ ^j^ her. On Sunday 
- all made 'f^/^^sun. «^ either the Old or 
,^ :.Nia fn>m the ^iDi p„iec Ae readmg with explana- 

X ,* :\ -untcnt, ^"^ aftcrmio-as asked questions to test 
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would join C5 ir 
their visit-' 

"About wber« ScEzacirr rTcmc 
near a pood, a >:ig^ jciiiti'Iiiiiiac: ^p:**^ i^nlr mrmc "^= ^i^^^ tsz: 
It was nscd ::r cb=rrx ser^i^s ri r-in-iif ai^ i.^ 5=r izr A:- 
semblj roc-^i- ilr. j^fiti iiiiirir :rat irs- _i-l is. Ti=: :=r tst 
arrangements w^cre Traas i:r a y 'i-Ktri^ -^n. ^> _.jt — :. ~:i 
Fletcher was cbisscx 2§ nnc zz ne ic^ -i-s?i=!r Tui ir^icrrr- 
tion of a ^^^"'^^ *c^:»:-Ia:nae -^-H zt"^ hi ::rs :r "Tier *rr. ,- 
room of pioGeer sst* ir Tik 3feir r-irrisat ^ T7i=r :r ^ -:ir.i: 
logs, aboct twerrr 5ec: i.rant -w-^m * xr^rLjit-r n ^-r:^ *t.: -i;rir 
feet wide. Tbe ztzr^Skio: -wt* a israc ir dr- =:r-^ in. jsri :- . .cr-- 
On an appc*rtef faj tie uarr-itiri «*1 is=^:z.i -ri tr. "rtirr-i -zr 
it into a scfaocZbt^ifiC- IrDt jic '"ras m :«rr .- tre -.^ i-r ^^?^^- 
little sticks were asicaef acr:*?:* at jm2r"L^- sn.: -ni::!: ^r^Si-^i 
paper fastened :x rLftoxt it ra.^ _- L-ir v-fc rrr n tn fr:.:_ 
then tbe splirtcrs wert ii2rr»-i znni a tnninc: -i. -r-r^ v". :,*t 
pins were taster-ei zz, tie -»*JL 2::jt tiitt ^^nn^fr i ii i :-t "irr:i 
and fastened dtwr 5:r a Tmnir nesc Tie *ianr v^r^ xrsiie 
of saplings aboct eigit iaiics or frgrrtrs^r ic lr_ sc.t v^..: i-n 
legs fastened ii:. C*^ tie r>:cTTr:.g txsr itnj:*:. ic*Eiti:t ^te tar^rntir 
came witfa their cirlfrer fnct il tlrtcu.ii^i rnmrLT i^ani* sn-.i 
blazing trees as g^Se* 5:?- tbe dtiljrei- **:tie if ^11^:1: li-n^ 
as far as three cnles it rtcte t:: K±i:»tL' 

"There were oc tIadk.V.ar-ii- mc t^j tiitr* I^i- *r:jtiiT:i ii 
see the writing bad tbere beer arj- It -w-a* i-erj i i -'-: ^ '* i.r 
the health of the cbr.fres that tbe ici»>:C terr: Ja.ict-i iizlt ai#:r: 
twelve wedcs. Sctaetitres tbey bii et»:c teatJiJtrs. ittcirfrtmei 
poor ones, and occasit-naZT tiser zrjriLt ^tfi zt'.i^t at aZ. 

"They learned a Ihtle ra tbe scb>:lr>tct_ tTt tl-tse ^-jttreer 
children received mc-st cf their ediicatitr ir tbe great t-rt-cf- 
door school, at work with their parents, cr ^.lajing wnb tbeir 
companions in fc>rest and by strran. Tbey grew strttig and 
straight and tall like the Indians; and, like thetn, their eyes 
were quick to see, their ears eager to listen, and their hands 
ready to do. There was plenty of arithmetic, man^ r^] training, 
and physical culture for the boys in tbe work they did with their 
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fathers, building and plastering cabins, making furniture, rolling 
and hauling logs, chopping wood, deadening and cutting down 
trees, splitting rails, making fences and roads, plowing the 
fields, weighing and curing the meats, tanning the leather, meas- 
uring the com, planning a wagon, carving horn, and whittling 
toys, 

**The girls learned as much with their mothers in helping to 
do the spinning, weaving, sewing, knitting and cooking; in dip- 
ping the candles, braiding the mats and hats, picking the geese, 
sunning the feathers and furs, caring for the garden, hunting 
the eggs, feeding the chickens, calves, and young lambs, making 
the butter and cheese, cutting and sewing the rags for the car- 
pet, gathering the herbs, and picking the berries. You see the 
parents were the teachers and the children were educated 
through work. In washing and shearing the sheep, driving and 
milking the cows, planting and harvesting the crops, in climbing 
the trees for nuts and fruits, in feeding the stock, trapping the 
game, catching the fish, gathering the honey, making the sugar 
and picking the apples, in studying the sky for the weather, in 
searching the river banks for relics and shells, and in driving 
the cows through the wooded paths, they gained so much knowl- 
edge about soils and stones, plants and trees, birds and animals, 
and moon and stars, that they have been teaching us ever since 
through books they wrote." {Pioneer Indianapolis, pp. 44-48.) 

In the light of these facts our present educational system 
derives new significance, and we have a new point of view from 
which to approach the subject of the civic value of education, and 
the work of local. State and national government for the educa- 
tion of the people. 

4. Esthetic Interests. We are still too busy in America, ap- 
parently, to give much systematic attention to civic beauty. And 
yet this is one phase of community life that is extremely im- 
portant and, fortunately, is receiving more and more attention 
in our cities as time goes on. It is one of the interests that need 
cultivation. It is not surprising to find that in the hard condi- 
tions of pioneer life little positive attention seems to be given 
to the subject, and government is seldom recorded as having 
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done anjtlmis >or tbe csc^ecic Li:ct c s £5 zz t^ pcccije =rtil ccibk 
paratiTclj r e cen tly. Xrr^n^Gcss. me r=»i rbc cscbetic iztcresis 
present crca in tbe early ^ts. Tr^s, we rea^ tba: '"every cab^a 
had a garden wlbch sc:= aai scci gave cxer ic I^=x=riarce. Tlfee 
l iv eimen had broogbt zrccz the sccth tbe seeds ci a stra::^ 
plant — the Icnre-appye, cr tcsato. and it vas grcvra bi tbese 
gardens as a cnriosity, arri =sed icr ieccratxc; h vas never 
eaten." 

5 and 6. Religkas and Social I=tcrestSw I shaC cot take 
tune to dwell npoo these, aor to read extracts from Pifm^^r 
IfuSanapoHs to show how prctninest these interests were in the 
early days. lUnstrations oocld be iccnd in great abundance^ 

Having now carried the pcpO throcgfa a coarse of training in 
the fundamental principles of commanity life in its varied 
phases, and havii^ led him to see how the citizen is broag^t in 
contact with government in every phase of this life^ and how 
government — local. State and national—operates to the end of 
securing fullness of life on the part of every citizen, our course 
m civics concludes with a discussion of how the people govern 
themselves, of successes and fadlures of our system of self-gov- 
ernment, and of a more or less detailed, though elementary, 
analysis of the governmental machinery — local. State and 
nationaL 

In this connection, again, local as well as general history 
assists us greatly to an understanding of the nature and organi- 
zation of government, and of the reasons underlying our Amer- 
ican system of division of powers. \Vc are now planning the 
preparation of some special brochures to assist us on this side 
of our work. For example, we hope to have in a short time, a 
complete but simple history of the development of the Indian- 
apolis city government. 

In concluding my paper, allow me to say that I greatly fear 
that I may have left some false impressions with you. My 
own personal interest is primarily in the problem of civics in the 
public schools, rather than in local history as an end in itself. 
I wish, therefore, that I might have left with you a more coher- 
ent and complete notion of the plan of civics work that I am e»- 
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CYRUS WILBORN BQDGDL 

CYRUS WILBURX HODGIX m^ Vicr Ferr^irj IZ 1^1 
in Randolph county, icliaiia. His pir*:i:ts t^^ rrirris 
who emigrated from Xorth Carciia Secan^e :f tbe rlliTtrr *y^ 
tern of the South, His father was ar Ablit^ 'i^t, ari inrli 
pay willingly, though a poor nia::- r- : :c tlrt* pr^rs* :;:r 2:1 
article, rather than buy the cheaper, ei^ii-j ?:•>- '-— n^ie 
by the labor of slaves. This willingriess t: riike pcrf<:^ sarrS- 
fice to maintain a principle was transnittcd ii the *.:^ rr::*:^ 
sor Hodgin's ancestry on his father's sHe w*5 Err: h a- f 
Welsh, and on his mothers, Kcllani L-i^h a:ii Ir->h. H:^ 
mother taught school before her n:arriaze. ari h-e c- Itartiir^ 
this, at the age of six or seven, detcrmine-f that he ^cc.i be a 
^cacher, too. This determination was never shake::, th^reh his 
father offered him a small farm, ii he wc-Ii cultivate it. A 
friend offered him a remunerative pc-sitict: := a bank w:th the 
opportunity of becoming a partner, and like offers were de- 
clined. 

Up to the age of fifteen years, his educational opportrn:t:es 
were very limited. At this time, he entered Whitewater Acad- 
emy, a Friends' school at Richmond, taught by Hiram Hadley, 
a teacher of more than ordinary energy and success. At nine- 
teen, he became an assistant in this school. In the autumn of 
1864, he entered the Illinois State Normal University at Bloom- 
ington, that being the nearest school of the kind. This step was 
taken in the feeling of the need for better preparation for the 
responsibilities of the teacher's work. Here, by teaching classes 
in the model school, and by manual labor out of school, he paid 
the greater part of his expenses through the three years' course 
of study, graduating in 1867. In the autumn of the same year, 
he was married to a classmate. Miss E. Caroline Chandler, of 
Williamsport, Indiana. The next two years were spent in teach- 
ing, in Richmond, Indiana, the greater part of the time as prin- 
cipal of the high school. The three years following, he was 
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il of a township graded school in Henry county. In 
die slZ of U72, be was called to the Indiana State Normal 
SdaccL bat reccfltly opened at Terre Haute, and there he re- 
jcars, at the head of the Department of History 
3nl Zamrrmman. By his work in county institutes through- 
c did much to popularize the work of the nor- 
to bring to it earnest young men and women, 
ior their life work. He was actively en- 
st ar uttii teacbcTs' institute work for more than twenty- 




his position in the State Normal School, 

a year's rest, was elected superintendent of the city 

Ui«- :t &3afcviIIc Indiana The next year, he took charge 

Sicinnciid Xormal School, and continued his work here 

JflT. vben be accepted the position of professor of his- 

pclitxcai ccocsomy in Earlham College, which position 

■mtil die time of his death. 

?Ttiwa«or Sjdgin was^ for many years, identified with work 

a "cmpcraBce rcxomu writing and speaking much in its behalf. 

x^ vaft i» acnvdy engaged in the work of promoting inter- 

^,j3,nm icKcami arbitration. 

V4 ar ntfhur. in ISK* he poblished "An Outline of a Course 
1*-UT II raitmi StafiES History;" in 1891, as a supplement to 
* *. ^xj^rtaat Cnaea. "Outline of Civil Government in 
- *7* ■ o W^- *^J»iww* "^ ^he Nation ;" 1893, "A Study of 
'^ 'rrcBT Cjimnintmealth," joint editor with Professor 
t»« ^'*"'*^. tte aa» University ; in 1897, "Sketch of the His- 
\\ ^''^^^V^uj^- 3or Lossing's Encyclopedia of United States 
^^^ V a number of years, he had been looking forward 
History* . . q{ a history of Indiana, but this work he was 



*' -l^^r^ to complete, nc n^ u^i. a i.^u^u. ^^iittiuutui 

^^ privil«g^ , jf^mal, and some other educational papers. 



*"* *^ ^"^^!^ to complete. He has been a frequent contributor 

''^^^^i School ]oum 

xc the '***^^jj|nn was, for a long time, identified with the 

profess^ "^^^* g^^^ Teachers' Association, the Indiana 

, . ^,4^ .%: tht ^**\^^' Association, the Indiana Historical So- 

<,,v ^^'^to^ ^**^Edncational Association, and the American 

,v, Vntv^^ ^^^ ^IsQ one of the mainstays of 
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the Wayne County Historical Society, of vbkfa be 
dent 

He believed that instruction in liistoiy sbocid nc« only inf 
the intellect of the student, but that it sfaocld iaspcrc, streagti 
and purify his life. In his death, the historical crtercsts cf Iri 
ana have lost one of their best counselors and guiies, and th 
State of Indiana one of her noble citxzcns. 

Haklow LxsnxY. 



CHARLES & LASSELU. 

THE death of Judge Lasselle removes from the State one 
who has been in many re^>ects closely connected with its 
history. His long life lacks but little of spanning the period 
during which Indiana has been a State in the Union. He has 
not only held important public positions, but has always inter- 
ested himself in the record of what others have done. His his- 
torical collection, which now passes into the possession of the 
State Library by purchase from the executors of the estate, and 
concerning which a notice appears on another page of this mag- 
azine, is one of the most valuable in the State. An article writ- 
ten by Judge Lasselle some time ago appeared in the June num- 
ber of this year. 

The following account is taken from The Daily Tribune of 
Logansport, Tuesday, September 29, and the Loganspart Semi- 
Weekly Report of Wednesday, September 30: 

C. B. Lasselle, veteran attorney and probate commissioner, 
died at the St Joseph Hospital, Sunday evening, September 27, 
where he had been confined as a patient for more than two 
years. Deceased was eighty-nine years of age, and his pro- 
tracted illness was due to old age. Mr. Lasselle left few rela- 
tives and practically no estate, although he was at one time 
wealthy. 

Charles B. Lasselle was bom at Vincennes, October 12, 1819, 
and was a descendant from the old stock of French pioneers who 
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explored and settled the Wabash valley. His paternal ancestors 
emigrated from Paris, about the year 1680, and settled in Canada, 
where they remained for nearly a century. His father was bom 
at Kekionga (at the present site of Ft. Wayne) in 1777 and is 
said to have been the first white child born in the State north of 
Vincennes. His mother was the daughter of Francis Bosseron, 
of Revolutionary fame, who was afterward of considerable prom- 
inence in the War of 1812. 

In 1833, Mr. Lasselle, with his parents, moved from Vincennes 
to Cass county, settling on the north side of the Wabash river, 
three miles from the city, later becoming residents of the town. 
During the spring and fall of 1833 he attended school in the old 
seminary, then the only school north of the Wabash in the State. 
In 1836 he attended Indiana University at Bloomington, and 
stayed until 1839, when he began the study of law with the late 
D. D. Pratt. In 1842 he was admitted to the bar. In 1847 he 
was elected prosecuting attorney. Closing his term three years 
later, he became editor of the Logansport Telegraph, a weekly pa- 
per. In 1862 he was elected over Mr. Pratt to the State legisla- 
ture and was re-elected at the end of his term. In 1868 he was 
elected State Senator and resigned twice, being re-elected each 
time. 

In the early eighties Mr. Lasselle was elected mayor of Lo- 
gansport. He was appointed probate commissioner of the court, 
which carried but a small salary, in order that the veteran 
lawyer might have this little income. When he became infirm 
and unable to look after the duties of his office, they were taken 
up by Judge John S. Lairy, and the salary of $400 a year ever 
since his confinement in the hospital has been drawn by Judge 
Lairy and turned over to the sisters of the hospital. 
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EDITORIAL. 

ILLINOIS HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 

The Illinois Historical Collections, Volume III, constituting 
the first volume of the Lincoln Series, g^ves a good occasion for 
a description of some of the historical work now being done in 
our neighboring State. This volume, edited by Dr. E. E. Sparks, 
now president of Pennsylvania State College, sometime profes- 
sor of American history in the University of Chicago, is one of 
the most timely and most generally useful publications ever 
published by an historical organization in the middle west. It 
contains the full text of the Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1858, 
carefully edited, and in addition copious illustrative material 
and newspaper comments taken from the most important pa- 
pers of the time. The series to which it belongs is being pub- 
lished by the trustees of the State Historical Library by means 
of an appropriation from the State. 

It is only about nine years since work of this sort was begun 
in a serious way in Illinois. At that time the publications of the 
State Historical Library began, and from the same time dates 
the organization of the State Historical Society. The first vol- 
ume of the Illinois Historical Collections, the title under which 
the larger and more important publications are issued, was got- 
ten out in 1903. In addition to this series the State Historical 
Library now publishes an annual volume of Transactions of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, periodical Bulletins of the His- 
torical Library, and Journals of the Historical Society. 

In Illinois a somewhat peculiar dual organization exists. The 
State Historical Library (which, it should be said, is entirely 
separate and distinct from the State Library), is a creature of 
the State, furnished with quarters in the capitol, maintained 
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entirely by appropriations from the State Legislature, and con- 
trolled by a State board of trustees. It gets out all the publica- 
tions of the State Historical Society. The latter is a purely 
voluntary organization with a membership of about seven hun- 
dred, the fee being one dollar, officered by a president, three 
vice-presidents, a secretary-treasurer, and fifteen directors, all 
elected by the members at the annual meeting. As the govern- 
ment of Illinois gives no State aid to private organizations of 
this sort, there is no organic union between the Society and 
the Library. But the librarian, or secretary-treasurer of the Li- 
brary, Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, is also the secretary-treasurer 
of the Society, and the Library uses a considerable part of its 
fands in the publications of the Society, issued in the name of the 
Library. 

One of the most interesting features of the historical move- 
ment in Illinois is the growth of local societies. One of these, 
the Chicago Historical Society, of which the late Edward G. 
Masco was a well-known member, is a substantial and perma- 
nent organization of long standing, having a good library build- 
ing and invested funds of more than three hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The German-American Historical Society, also of Chi- 
cago, is another active organization, publishing a quarterly de- 
voted to the work the above name indicates. A strong effort is 
now being made by the State organization to advance the de- 
velopment of county societies. This has been so far successful 
that in 1907 there were in Illinois twenty county historical soci- 
eties and four other organizations doing the work of county his- 
torical societies. Some of these are active and well established, 
others are intermittent in their eflForts and their meetings, and 
^^me are pn>bably moribund. A slight official connection he- 
twees them and the State Historical Society is maintained in 
*he provisiofi that the presidents of local historical societies 
^ixi\ be koQorarj vice-presidents of that organization. We in 
j^:4iana shv :ili follow with interest this attempt to extend and 
^,^^-pclarize the strtdr of fecal history and the preservation of 
' ;-=rooc^ suiteriaL 
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papers, beginning with the Pottawatomie Times, the first paper 
published in that region. There are other local newspapers, a 
number of valuable pamphlets, and many old books. There is 
also supposed to be practically a complete set of the Acts of the 
Indiana State Legislature, together with several interesting his- 
torical relics. 

It will be some time before the materials can be inspected 
and classified sufficiently to give a definite idea of everything. 

It is hoped, with this collection as a nucleus, that the Indiana 
State Library will be able to add rapidly to its collection of Indi- 
ana manuscript material. 

MEETING OF OHIO VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCLATION. 

The second annual meeting of the Ohio Valley Historical As- 
sociation was held at Marietta, Ohio, on November 27 and 28. 
Especial interest attached to the meeting because of the his- 
torical associations of the meeting place. There was a good at- 
tendance of representatives from the several States of the Ohio 
Valley. The Friday morning session was devoted to a discus- 
sion of Historical Manuscript Collections, and methods of locat- 
ing and indexing them. The result of this discussion was the 
appointment of a committee to locate and index such manuscript 
collections. 

Friday afternoon there was a general public meeting, at which 
addresses were given by Miss Ellen Churchill Semple, on "The 
Relation Between Geography and History ;" Dr. W. J. Holland, 
of Pittsburg, on "Historic Beginnings of the Ohio Valley f* Col- 
onel John L. Vance, of Columbus, on "The Ohio River, Its Im- 
provement and Commercial Importance;" and Vergil A. Lewis, 
of Charleston, West Virginia, on "Lord Dunmore's War." At 
the close of this session a reception was given for the delegates 
in the Ohio Company's Land Office, the oldest building in Ohio, 
and containing a collection of historical relics pertaining to the 
first settlement of Ohio. 

On Friday evening a banquet was given at the Y. M. C. A. 
building, at which the principal address was made by President 
S. C. Mitchell, of the University of California. Dr. Mitchell made 
an impression on his audience for the keenness of his insight into 
the problems of the South, and by his extreme justness in han- 
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On Satnrday zxc—r.^ Mr. Arih=r '%\\ r*=r^ rf Ir ii irA^rlis^ 
read a paper cm "Tbc Crrir Val:DC rf Local Hiscrcy,* which was 
discussed bj tccuser drr a=ifi:r W. G. C-Iir:i5^ c: Cinciniiati, 
and by Professor Hesrry R. Spocer. cf Chic State Virinersity. 
Miss May Lowe, of CrrdrriZc C hSc , was to have rcai a paper 
on **Tbe Present States of Loca! Histc-nr in the Scboeis.'" btrt in 
her absence an abstract of ber paper was presented by the secre- 
tary. Tbc paper wHl appear in the prblishe-d proceedings. 

A business session fcIZowe-i at which the election of officers 
was held. Professor T. C. Grcre, of Cincinnati, was elected 
president ; vice-presidents, \V. \V. LoRgtsorc, of Kentucky : \*er- 
gil Lewis, of West \lrgi::ia; A. W. Ehinn, cf Indiana, and Pro- 
fessor Elson, of Ohio; secretary and treasurer. Professor L J. 
Cox, of Cincinnati; recording secretary and curator. Professor 
A. B. Hulbert, of Marietta College. A committee was appointed 
to investigate and report on the teaching of local history in the 
schools, and also one to investigate the location and indexing of 
manuscripts. 

The Saturday afternoon session was devoted to three papers: 
"Braddock's Road," by Henry \V. Temple, of Washington and 
JeflFerson College; "Zane's Trace," by C. L. Martzollf, of Ohio 
University; and "The Old Maysville Road," by Samuel M. Wil- 
son, of Lexington, Kentucky. In Mr. Wilson's absence, his pa- 
per was read for him by H. B. Mackoy, of Covington, Kentucky, 

The choice of a place of meeting for next year was left with 
the executive committee. Invitations were extended by the rep- 
resentatives of a number of cities, but the meeting will probably 
go to Frankfort, Kentucky. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 



TRUE INDIAN STORIES. 

[By Jacob Piatt Dun. Illustrated. 320 pages. 1908. Sentinel 
Printing Company, Indianapolis. $1.00.] 
Mr. Dunn's latest work upon Indiana consists of two dintlnct 
parts which do not necessarily belong together, the firnt 252 
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pages being given to the narration of incidents in Indiana his- 
tory in which Indians figure prominently, and the last 67 pages 
being an "Index Glossary of Indiana Indian Names." The stor- 
ies include a life of Little Turtle, the murder of the Indian 
witches, the story of Tecumseh, the battle of Tippecanoe, Wil- 
liam Wells, the defense of Fort Harrison, the Pigeon Roost 
massacre, the service of the Indian Logan in saving Ft. Wayne 
in 1812, the Walam Olum, the murder of the Indians at Pen- 
dleton, Frances Slocum and the removal of the last of the Pota- 
watomies. These stories have appeared in the Indianapolis News 
during the last year or so and have been previously noticed in 
this magazine. They are interestingly told, and taken together 
give not only an impressive recital of individual exploits but 
illustrate admirably the leading traits of the Indians in their 
relations with the white men, — cunning and bravery in battle, 
childlike incompetence in the economic struggle for existence, 
blunt stoicism when face to face with suffering and death. Mr. 
Dunn could not have taken a better way to tell this chapter 
of our early history. 

Much interest attaches also to the list of Indian names 
given at different times to places and rivers in Indiana. The 
retention of Indian names for our cities and rivers might well 
have been carried to a greater extent than it was. The restora- 
tion of such names, long displaced by English translations or 
substitutes, has occasionally been effected in Indiana, and is> 
in my opinion, to be heartily encouraged wherever possible. 
In some instances the phonetic advantage would perhaps be 
doubtful, as in the case of the name of Fall Creek sometimes 
applied by the Indians to Indianapolis, Chanktunoongi. But 
almost anything would be preferable to the lack of imagination 
shown by the recurrence of such names as Greenfield, Green- 
brier, Greencastle, Greene Center, Greenhill, Green Mound, 
Greenoak, Green Spring, Greentown, Greenville, Greenwood 
(there times repeated in Indiana), or Brown, Brownsburg, 
Brownstown, Browns Valley, Brownsville. One of the best 
sounding Indian names in the State was Wah-pi-kah-me-ki 
which ought never to have been surrendered for its equivalent, 
White River. 
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The effort to get the original meaning of Indian names, how- 
ever, is a different matter. It is at best an antiquarian and etymo- 
logical task of great diflSculty and of little value. In most cases the 
explanations given by surviving Indians of this and the two or 
three preceding generations seem to a layman, even when plaus- 
ible, to be entitled to little credence. And the present form of 
Indian names that have been preserved and whose derivation 
is often known, is so corrupted that the Indians themselves would 
not recognize it. If any one among us, however, is able to trace 
these names in their devious windings, Mr. Dunn is the man, 
and since he has the patience to do it we would do well to take 
the utmost advantage of his results. C B. Coleman. 

INDIANA IN THE MEXICAN WAR. 

[By Oran Perry, Adjutant-General of Indiana. Illustrated. State 

Printer.] 

Compilations are not usually attractive a$ literature. While 
this volume was not written to please, we venture the assertion 
that no single piece of historical work of more value has been 
done in the State for a long time. There is no attempt to pass 
judgment upon the facts, but merely to collect the material. 
The work is impartially done. Mr. Perry has gone carefully 
over the newspapers of the period, — the Indiana Sentinel, Madi- 
son Courier, State Journal, Indiana Journal and New Albany Demo- 
crat, — and culled incidents and narratives long since forgotten. 
County histories, State and Federal documents, have also been 
of great assistance to the compiler. The volume contains the 
portraits of Governor Whitcomb, Adjutant-General David Rey- 
nolds and the colonels of the five Indiana regiments which served 
in the war. The controversy about the retreat of the second 
regiment is brought forward with papers and reports. 

There is nothing of greater value in this volume than the 
roster of the five regiments and the mounted riflemen. This 
roster is quite complete and the best ever published. 

The work is a credit to Mr. Perry and provides a most useful 
reference work upon this portion of Indiana history. 

This valuable compilation should have a good index. The ex- 
tracts, reports and sketches are difficult to find without such 
an index. This is lacking. For instance : "A tug of war" is of 
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3M SnKAXA MACAZZxm cv Hbtokt 

3c I'z.ae^ Tltco:^ 2 ancrr rmirjti has soch a heading. ''Death 
ic "•• rl Cxsacr " naocaii :c "^Caster. W, IL, Death of," is un- 
poriiioELitie. T^ -nrfrr 2» cniextlj pot in as a mere formality, 
an 1 ii«rt 2* ac ^a2: jc :c ccartcsrs cf aay sort. A reviewer can 
iartl/ rio ^nnrr tj:s *tMzrz^zxT:rz% too strongly, as it deprives the 
'»:k :f iaif ;: rrs Tal:xc i;r xse is re fe rence work or historical 

ETCCATVkKAI. AXD BIOG&APB f CAL. 



IRsshr-Ze Peblssiiiiig Co.] 

There are screa ccctr^ctcrs tc this lustorical atlas of Rush 
ci'z=.tr, Tbc Tcl:i=ie cictairs ccasty and township maps, with 
riifc^ p'^ts, drTcctcr^es ci tbe lacd owners, a history of the gov- 
er::=ect :: tbc c-c=tj and of tbe schools, some biographies and 
a cc=:j;-^t>.- :: Lav^ The last is qoite unnecessary in such a 
^::Llicaticn, eres th:-gh well dooe. 

Joha L. Shack writes the history of the schools, which, by 
the way, incluie the well-known Fairview Academy, a classical 
scb'jcl of high staniing cocdocted by Allen R. Benton, who 
Hves new at Indianapolis, in Irvington. The biographical list 
is entirely too short. It shoald be complete if given at all. The 
historical outline of the ccnnty go ve rnment and business is much 
better. 

SONS OF THE AMEMCAN aEVOLUTIOX INDIANA SOCIETY, I^JS. 

[By Charles W. Moores. Illustrated, 163 pages. Indianap^Mis, 
1908. PubUshed by the Society.] 
The current year book of the Indiana Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution is well gotten up. It contains besides 
constitutional and membership matters, portraits of the presi- 
dents of the society, records of revolutionary ancestors of men/- 
bcrs of the society, and other papers of interest. Among thest^ 
tthould be mentioned the list of pensioners of the Revolutionarj 
War residing in Indiana in 1835, arranged by counties, copied 
from "Senate Documents, Pension Roll, 1st Session, 23rd Con- 
gress, Volume 3." The editor of the year book gives the total 
an eight hundred and ten. Most of these are said to have died 
and have been buried in Indiana. 
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